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Research —since 1864, to provide effi- 
cient equipment. 

Engineering — in layout and products, 
for complete protection. 
Diversification —a wide line of equip- 
ment, correct for every need. 

Quality —every piece of Grinnell equip- 
ment is our unstinting best. 


Installation — men trained to install 
with minimum disruption. 


Responsibility — over fifty billion dol- 
lars’ worth of the world’s property 
protected by Grinnell. 


Accessibility — thirty-four offices for 
routine or emergency service. 





_ They Were “Only Human” 


Five school firs severy day prove that superintendents and janitors 


ah 


are only human eee that fire Can spring from a source 0 ONC Can 
foresee. 

If you stood gazing at your school’s ruins, these questions would 
form in your mind . . . “Is there no way to guard these loopholes 
where fire canenter . . . no way to shift some of the responsibility?” 

Grinnell research and engineering answer “Yes!” Let Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler Fire Protection mount guard over your school! 
Accidents will happen in laboratories and shops... waste wll 
collect . . . heating and lighting equipment does fail. But Grinnell 
Sprinklers stop these fires at the source, guard exits, prevent panic - 
save lives, and property too! 

School fire protection 1s a responsibility to be undertaken only by 
those whose every ideal is highest. . . . Grinnell’s Seven Standards 
are your assurance that this company is worthy of the lives and 
property you entrust to its care... . Act to-day — you incur no 
obligation by writing for information and a check-up of you 
school’s danger spots. Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Ofhces, 


Providence, R. I. Branch offices in principal cities. 
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17 inclusive, has been prepared and will be 
is | | sent to any subscriber upon request. 
19 

21 

ae Industry's Contribution to Education 

25 | If the production energies of the Nation, the 


activities of commerce and trade, and government 
receive their first and best impetus through the 
29 | service rendered by the educational forces, it 
should also be remembered that reciprocal forces 
are at work. The cause of education, and specifi- 


33. | cally the modern school plant, owes much of its 
| efficiency to the genius of the inventor, the skilled 
°° | mechanic, and the manufacturer. 

38 Dr. Homer W. Anderson, superintendent of 


schools at Omaha, Nebr., in an address before the 
41 meeting of the American Association of School 
Administrators at New Orleans, spoke on the 


7 meaning of the exhibits as presented at educa- 

44 tional conventions. He pointed at the many service- 

47 able and indispensable things that the publisher 

49 and supply and equipment manufacturer brought 
to the modern schoolhouse. 

os He closed his address with the following para- 
graph: “No superintendent of schools can keep 

‘ pace with the advances in the modern educational 


program without full knowledge of the materials 
52 of instruction. Good books, good supplies, and 
adequate furniture and equipment are necessary 


- if the time of teacher and pupil be not wasted. 
58 This convention, therefore, would be incomplete 
“ if it were not for the splendid co-operation of the 
70 educational exhibitors of America. We may have 
72 come to speak about and listen to educational 
54 theories and practices, but let us tarry long enough 
54 to take at least one look at the materials of educa- 
54 tion so well presented at this convention.” 
<5 Thus, there has been a growing appreciation of 
the offerings which have been made to the effi- 
~ ciency of the schools by the author and publisher, 
89 the mechanic, and the manufacturer. 
102 THE EDITOR 
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pears the “Million Dollar” To- 
peka High School was still in 
the blueprint stage, Library Bureau 


experts went to work ... to help 


make this school’s library one of 


America’s finest. 

They talked with school officials . .. 
worked with the architect... caleu- 
lated present and future needs . 
made recommendations, based on 
Library Bureau’s sixty 
specialized experience. 
The completed library is beautiful 
yet thoroughly practical through- 
out. The 


room, 


English style reading 


designed after Hampton 





vears of 
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Court. accommodates 
one hundred and 
sixty-four readers comfortably and 
efficiently. Thousands of books are 
accessible on open shelves. 

Surrounding rooms and offices 
are equally attractive and well 
planned. Special Library Bureau 
equipment, designed to harmonize 
with the architectural scheme, sim- 


plifies every operation—cataloging. 


reference, charging and stacking of 


books. More time can be devoted 
to creative library work with the 
high school students. 


Whether you're building a new li- 


LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION, REMINGTON RAND, INC. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


June, 1937 


@ Main reading room in 
the Topeka, Aansas Se- 
nior High School, de- 
signed by Thomas W., 
Williamson & Com- 


pany, architects. 


brary or modernizing your present 


one, it's your job to get the most 
for your money . In convenience, 
beauty and lasting service. And it’s 
Library Bureau's job to help you 
get it... through expert planning. 
Why not learn more about the com- 
plete service Library Bureau offers 
right now? Send for any of free 


books 


brary’; “How to Organize a Li- 


“Planning the School Li- 
brary’; “Library Furniture.” A 
copy will be forwarded to you at 


once without charge. 
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SCHOOL VACATION DUTIES ; 


® REPAIRS AND RENOVATIONS. 
THE WHOLE SCHOOL PLANT 
MUST BE REJUVENATED 

—. SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT, AND 
TEXT BOOKS MUST BE SELECTED 

AND PURCHASED. 

3. THE SCHOOL PERSONNEL Muct 
BE CHOSEN AND ASSIGNED, 
COURSES OF gTUDY MUG 


& PLANNED 





NO VACATION FOR SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
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Salaries of Ohio School Administrators 
Related to Training and Experience 


Administrators and prospective adminis- 
trators, as well as teachers, are interested 
in salaries and apparent opportunity for 
progress in the field of school administra- 
tion. This report covers the salary, train- 
ing, and experience of 80 per cent of the 
superintendents of schools and high-school 
principals of Ohio, as reported to the Ohio 
State Department of Education. Informa- 
tion regarding the training and experience 
of county superintendents of schools was 
not reported. No data were available as to 
elementary-school principals. Altogether 
the report includes 1,493 general and sec- 
ondary-school administrative officers, of 
whom 61 were women. Forty-eight per 
cent of these people held the master’s 
degree, although the percentages range 
from 36 for superintendents under county 
supervision to 70 for the city high-school 
principals. The median experience of these 
administrators fell between 11 and 20 
years for all classifications, excepting the 
city superintendents whose median experi- 
ence was more than 21 years. 


Superintendents of Schools 

City Superintendents. School districts 
having a total population of more than five 
thousand may be classed as city schools. 
In these districts, the salaries of the 109 
superintendents ranged from $2,400 to 
$12,000, with quartile points at $3,590, 
$4,100, and $4,795, respectively. Twenty- 
nine city superintendents received salaries 
above $5,000. No city superintendents 
were reported with less than 11 years of 
experience. Among superintendents with 
experience between 11 and 20 years, the 
median salary of the 15 who held master’s 
degrees was $1,230 higher than the median 
salary of the 6 who held bachelor’s de- 
grees. For those superintendents who had 
more than 20 years of experience, the 51 
who held master’s degrees had a median 
salary of $580 more than did the 20 who 
held bachelor’s degrees. Three city super- 
intendents held earned doctor’s degrees. 
Their median salary was $857 higher than 
the median salary of the 51 who held 
master’s degrees. 

Exempted-Village Superintendents. In 
Ohio, districts having a population of more 
than 3,000 may become villages exempt 
from county supervision. In these districts, 
the salaries of the 45 superintendents 
ranged from $1,900 to $4,500 with quartile 
points at $1,795, $3,038, and $3,375. Only 
one exempted-village superintendent had 
less than 11 years of experience. Among 
those superintendents with experience of 
between 11 and 20 years, the median 
salary of the 11 who had master’s degrees 
was $235 lower than the median salary of 


1Professor of Education, Bureau of Research, Ohio State 


University 


Earl W. Anderson’ 


the 10 who had bachelor’s degrees. For the 
superintendents who had experience of more 
than 20 years, the median salary of the 15 
who held master’s degrees was $450 higher 
than the 6 who held bachelor’s degrees. 


County Superintendents 

County Superintendents. The 88 county 
superintendents ranged in salary from 
$1,700 to $5,600, with quartile points at 
$2,450, $2,700, and $3,400. No data were 
collected regarding the training and ex- 
perience of these administrators. 

Superintendents under County Supervi- 
sion, All districts not classed as cities or 
exempted villages fall under county super- 
vision. These 774 districts ranged in im- 
portance from schools in which the super- 
intendent was the only high-school teacher 
to those which were large enough to be ex- 
empted villages but had not yet elected to 
leave the county system. Salaries ranged 
from $900 to more than $5,000, with quar- 
tile points at $1,665, $1,935, and $2,157. 
The median teaching experience of these 
superintendents was 12 years. Approxi- 
mately two thirds of these local superin- 
tendents held master’s degrees. Salaries of 
those who held master’s degrees were as 
follows compared with those who held 
bachelor’s degrees: 5 years of experience, 
$100 less; 6 to 10 years of experience, 
$205 more; 11 to 20 years of experience, 
$74 more; over 21 years of experience, 
$130 more. 


THE SCHOOL WITHIN THE 
MODERN BUILDING 


“Inside the modern building, children are 
no longer confined to seats in a single, drab 
classroom. They may walk down wide cor- 
ridors and open arcades. They may spend 
one single period in a homeroom, another in 
a theater with soft lights and richly covered 
walls, and another in a library whose light- 
ing, floors, furniture, and atmosphere sug- 
gest culture. The modern school also has 
centers of physical activity in laboratories, 
where real tests and experiments may be per- 
formed, and in informal ‘general’ shops where 
children may try out their own ideas and 
shape materials to their own needs. Mu- 
seums, aquaria, and display rooms bring ad- 
ditional contacts with reality. Perhaps, from 
the point of view of mental satisfaction and 
adjustment, variety is the most important 
feature of the schoolhouse of today.” 

It would do well to read the above quota- 
tion two or three times until one gets all the 
implications, the point of view of modern 
education. Of course, we know that a good 
teacher does not have to wait for a “modern” 
building to make it possible for children to 
try out their own ideas (this can be done in 
a corner of any room), to bring children in 
contact with reality. Life is all about us. The 
intelligent, resourceful teacher creates the 
modern school.—Supt. Ralph Irons, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 
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High-School Principals 

City Principals. The range in salaries 
of the 204 city principals was from $1,300 
to more than $5,000 with quartile points at 
$2,246, $2,570, and $3,592. The median 
differentials, always in favor of the master’s 
degrees, were as follows: 6 to 10 years of 
experience, $450; 11 to 20 years of ex- 
perience, $124; more than 20 years of ex- 
perience, $971. The youngest city principal 
had 3 years of experience. The median ex- 
perience was more than 20 years. It is in- 
teresting to note that the salaries of junior- 
high-school principals were slightly higher 
than the salaries of principals of other city 
high schools. Probably this is due to the 
fact that most of the junior high schools 
are in the larger cities whereas many of the 
four-year high schools are in the smaller 
cities with lower salary schedules. 

Exempted-Village Principals. The 46 
exempted-village principals received sal- 
aries ranging from $900 to $3,200, with 
quartile points at $1,695, $2,065, and 
$2,206. In the only group in which there 
were more than 5 cases, namely those with 
11 to 20 years of experience the median 
salary of those with master’s degrees was 
$166 higher than for those with the bach- 
elor’s degree. 


The Situation Summarized 

As would be expected, the salaries for 
the year ending June, 1935, varied widely. 
A distinct advantage was found in the 
salaries paid holders of master’s degrees 
over those paid holders of bachelor’s de- 
grees when the experience was held con- 
stant. However, 4 of the 17 groups showed 
differences in favor of bachelor’s-degree 
holders, the other 13 favoring the master’s 
degree. Among the city superintendents the 
median difference was substantial. It was 
less clear among the exempted-village su- 
perintendents and the city principals in 
schools other than junior high schools. In 
12 of the 17 groups there was a difference 
of more than $100 in the annual salary of 
the master’s-degree holder over the salary 
of the bachelor’s degree. In 9 of the 17 
groups this difference was more than $200. 

The more experienced administrators re- 
ceived higher median salaries than did the 
administrators with the same training in 
the next lower classification in 17 of the 
22 groups compared. In general, experience 
seems not to be as big a factor in the 
salaries of superintendents as does train- 
ing. It is probable that neither factor has a 
great deal to do with superintendents’ 
salaries since there are few salary schedules 
for administrators. There is some likeli- 
hood that the live and alert superintendent 
who has the ability to move forward 
rapidly is more likely to get a master’s de- 
gree than the less aggressive superintendent. 
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Capital Outlay in the School Finance Program 


PART I. REGULATING EXPEN.- 
DITURES FOR CAPITAL 
OUTLAY 

The criticism that too much money has 
been spent for school buildings has been 
heard occasionally, particularly during re- 
cent years. This criticism is frequently 
followed by statements to the effect that 
the excessive expenditures for school build- 
ings are responsible for most of the troubles 
of the schools. “If,” say the critics, “boards 
of education do not have to pay out so 
much money for indebtedness for costly 
school buildings constructed during the 
boom period, the schools could operate 
today without much trouble and the tax- 
payers could be relieved of part of their 
burden.” 

These charges are usually of a general 
nature and only under unusual conditions 
are they applied to the buildings in a par- 
ticular school district by the patrons of 
the schools in that district. Usually, except 
in communities fortunate enough to have 
relatively new and modern buildings, the 
patrons are distinctly dissatisfied with the 
tvpe of buildings their children have to 
attend, and would like to see new or larger 
buildings of which they could be justly 
proud. 

That a large proportion of current school 
revenues is obligated for the payment of 
indebtedness is unquestionably true in a 
number of communities in nearly every 
state in the Union. Admitting the truth of 
this statement, however, does not neces- 
sarily afford a basis for criticism. Commu- 
nities can always be found, of course, 
which have constructed school buildings 
on such an ambitious scale that the bur- 
den of indebtedness is unusually heavy. 
Perhaps even some of the classrooms may 
not be needed or perhaps, in rare instances, 
the building should never have been con- 
structed in the first place. Usually com- 
munity rivalry and ambition are respon- 
sible for such situations. In other words, 
the citizens and taxpayers themselves are 
probably largely to blame, rather than pro- 
fessional educators. 

Almost every schoolman who is ac- 
quainted with conditions in a large section 
of a state can point to a few buildings 
which have cost too much because they 
have been poorly planned. For this situa- 
tion an architect who knew little or noth- 
ing about educational specifications was 
probably responsible. If the architect was 
not to blame, it may have been a board of 
education attempting to write educational 
specifications without expert guidance. In 
only a few cases can the responsibility be 
traced to a school administrator who knew 


Finance, State De- 
Florida 


Director of Administration and 


partment of Public Instruction, Tallahassee 


Edgar L. Morphet’ 


little about planning school buildings to 
meet educational needs and who did not 
have the foresight to consult an expert in 
the field. 

Other instances can be found where 
buildings have cost too much because the 
board of education did not get what it was 
paying for. The specifications may have 
been poorly drawn; may, for some reason, 
not have been followed: or inferior sub- 
stitutes may have been permitted. In other 
words, in such cases the board of educa- 
tion, and of course the taxpayers of the 
community, have been cheated and have 
had to pay or may still be paying for more 
than they have actually purchased. In 
such instances the contractor may have 
profited at the expense of the taxpayers. 

It is unquestionably true, and no well- 
informed schoolmen would think of deny- 
ing the statement that in some communi- 
ties the burden of meeting the payments on 
existing school indebtedness is handicap- 
ping the educational program. That, how- 
ever, does not deny the truth of the gen- 
eralization that in the average community 
in this country, too littlke money has been 
spent for school buildings. There are still 
thousands of communities in which the 
children do not have decent accommoda- 
tions. For every instance of possible ex- 
travagance or of overbuilding, a hundred 
instances can be found where children have 
to attend buildings which fit about as well 
into the modern American civilization and 
needs as does the oxcart. 


Is Enough Spent for Buildings? 

The real question at issue, therefore, is 
not whether too much money has been 
spent for school buildings but is, instead, 
whether too large a proportion of the avail- 
able school money has been or is being 
spent for school buildings or for debt serv- 
ice contracted for school buildings. This 
question is difficult to answer with any 
degree of definiteness. How large a propor- 
tion of available school funds should be 
spent for school buildings? Should this 
proportion be the same in a county with 
limited resources as in a more wealthy 
county or as in the most wealthy city? 
Should the proportion of school funds 
which should be devoted to capital outlay 
be the same in Arkansas as in California? 

Obviously school buildings must be pro- 
vided before a satisfactory school can be 
conducted, yet school is being held and 
children are being taught today in 
hundreds of communities in residences, 
churches, and in shoe-box structures that 
provide little more than shelter from the 
elements. When funds for school purposes 
are as limited as they have been during 
recent years, is it wise to continue to try 
to teach children under such conditions? 
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Should the limited funds which are avail- 
able be devoted entirely to the current 
school program, or should a proportionate 
part of the funds which are available for 
school purposes in any state be informally 
“earmarked” for capital-outlay purposes? 
If capital outlay is entirely suspended, 
normal terms may more nearly be main- 
tained, more nearly adequate teachers’ 
salaries may be paid, and other services 
may more likely be continued; yet, when 
children have to attend in such inadequate 
or obsolete structures, is the school money 
being economically spent? Do the children 
get value received? Is their health properly 
safeguarded? Do the taxpayers get their 
money’s worth for the expenditures made 
for the schools? Can the teachers do as 
good work as they could in a better build- 
ing? Can satisfactory teachers be secured 
for poor buildings? Will the taxpayers be 
eager to provide the funds needed to carry 
on the school program? Will the members 
of the state legislature be willing to make 
the appropriations needed, or will they be 
satisfied for the schools to continue to be 
handicapped? Will people be more likely 
to remain complacent concerning educa- 
tional needs? 

Most authorities would probably take 
the position that the evils that would come 
from suspending entirely capital-outlay ex- 
penditures or from restricting them too 
severely are probably greater than those 
that would. result from making the expen- 
ditures necessary to meet minimum needs. 
It is obvious, for example, that when the 
number of children attending school in- 
creases sufficiently, classrooms have to be 
added if the additional children are to be 
accommodated, and that when a building 
becomes unsafe or obsolete it has to be 
replaced if schoolwork is to be continued. 

In other words, it seems that more will 
be gained in the long run if provision is 
made to meet building needs. Although 
this situation may be admitted and the 
existence of certain needs may be granted, 
very few states have recognized any state 
obligation in this respect. 

If, however, too large a proportion of 
the funds available for the schools is spent 
or has been obligated for capital-outlay 
purposes, terms may have to be shortened, 
teachers’ salaries reduced, or other serv- 
ices discontinued. One or more of these 
outcomes has undoubtedly been brought 
about in some communities because such 
reductions as these can be made in an 
emergency while payments on indebted- 
ness must continue to be made. 


Defects of Limiting Laws 
In a number of states, even before the 
depression, there was undoubtedly a very 
real fear that too large a proportion of the 
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school revenues might be obligated for capi- 
tal-outlay purposes. This fear resulted in 
the enactment of laws limiting in some way 
the expenditures for capital outlay or for 
capital outlay and debt service combined. 
No doubt such laws have served very use- 
ful purposes. In a number of instances, 
however, these laws have been most un- 
fair. Practically all such laws have one 
common defect which, considered from a 
state-wide point of view, is serious and 
fundamental. They have, in general, tended 
to handicap greatly the poorer communities 
and to make it necessary that a large pro- 
portion of children in such communities 
attend unsatisfactory school buildings. On 
the other hand, the most wealthy commu- 
nities, in general, have had ample margin 
to carry out building programs and to pro- 
vide their children with building facilities 
needed. 

It is interesting and perhaps significant 
to note that while most states have recog- 
nized they have some obligation to limit 
in some way the amount that may be 
spent for capital outlay, very few states 
have recognized any obligation to assure 
a minimum which may be devoted to 
capital outlay. There have been some at- 
tempts at state aid or stimulation but 
practically no attempt to assure that each 
school system will have sufficient funds 
available to meet the minimum capital- 
outlay needs. 

One of the most common types of laws 
intended to limit the proportion of school 
funds which may be devoted to capital- 
outlay purposes, provides a millage limita- 
tion. The number of mills of school taxes 
which may be spent or obligated for 
capital-outlay purposes is definitely re- 
stricted by law or by the constitution. For 
example, the Oklahoma law provides that 
not more than five mills may be levied 
for capital-outlay purposes. In some states 
this limitation may be as low as two mills, 
and in others it may be as high as ten 
mills. The fact remains, however, that a 
millage levy, no matter whether it is two 
or ten mills, will not yield as much per 
pupil in the poorer counties or commu- 
nities as it will in the more wealthy coun- 
ties or communities. The poorer commu- 
nities, therefore, on the basis of such tax 
limitations, may be prevented from doing 
any building of any consequence no matter 
how seriously the building may be needed, 
while the more wealthy communities may 
be in fairly good shape under such laws 
to carry on a reasonably adequate build- 
ing program. 

Another common limitation intended to 
serve a similar purpose, prevents indebted- 
ness for capital-outlay purposes from ex- 
ceeding a certain percentage of the 
assessed valuation of the property. In some 
states, such as Tennessee, this limitation 
seems to apply to indebtedness for any 
purpose. In such states a county which 
has contracted its limit of indebtedness for 
roads and bridges would not be in posi- 
tion to do any school building at all re- 
gardless of the need. A limitation fixed at 
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a certain percentage of the assessed valua- 
tion is likely to work great hardship on 
the schools when such limitation applies 
to total indebtedness or indebtedness for 
all purposes. When it applies only to 
school indebtedness, the poorer districts 
are again at a decided disadvantage. Re- 
stricting indebtedness to a certain per- 
centage of the assessed valuation may 
leave no margin in the poorer districts for 
school-building construction and in the 
more wealthy districts, may leave a rather 
substantial margin. 

In some states these two limits may be 
combined so that a district may not levy 
more than five mills, for example, for 
capital-outlay purposes and may not con- 
tract indebtedness which exceeds a certain 
percentage of assessed valuation. This plan 
forces the same handicap on the poorer 
districts as the previous plans. 


Further Defects of Limitations 

In many states special millage levies 
which may be voted for buildings or for 
the retirement of bonds issued for capital- 
outlay purposes are authorized for the 
numerous small districts which exist at 
present. Many of these districts are totally 
inadequate as administrative units. How- 
ever, when bonds are outstanding against 
any such district, it may become almost 
impossible for this district to combine with 
any other district until the outstanding 
bonds are retired. Thus an attempt to 
make possible school-building construction 
and yet to limit the taxes which may be 
levied for that purpose may result in per- 
petuating small and inefficient districts for 
years to come. 

There is one other serious defect of 
such plans as these. There is no necessary 
relationship between a yield from a millage 
tax or a percentage of assessed valuation 
in a district and the need for school build- 
ings. Five mills, for example, may repre- 
sent a much larger percentage of the 
amount being spent for schools in one 
community than in another community. 

Another common restriction, that has 
grown in part out of the fear that too 
large a proportion of the school revenues 
may be spent for capital-outlay purposes, 
is represented by laws which require a 
vote of the people on any proposed issue 
of school bonds for capital-outlay pur- 
poses. If a majority of the citizens vote 
favorably, the bonds can be issued within 
any limits which may be specified by law. 
If a majority of the citizens do not vote 
favorably, bonds cannot be issued regard- 
less of the situation which may exist. 
Theoretically, the people who pay taxes 
should be the ones to see that the school 
program is kept balanced and that too 
large a proportion of the revenues is not 
obligated for capital outlay. Practically, 
however, the people may readily be con- 
fused. Whether the vote for the proposed 
bond issue is favorable or unfavorable is 
not necessarily decided by objective con- 
siderations. It is determined largely by the 
type of leadership found in the district. 
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If the “community boosters” are in the 
saddle, the citizens may be led to vote an 
issue of bonds out of all proportion to 
what should be considered reasonable for 
that community; on the other hand, if the 
“economy league’’ is in control, the citizens 
may be herded into voting against an issue 
of bonds which would be sufficient only to 
provide the bare necessities in the form of 
buildings and equipment and would not 
unbalance the school program. In other 
words, the people of any community may 
be entirely too enthusiastic or too con- 
servative with reference to their expendi- 
tures for school buildings. Their enthu- 
siasm or conservatism is likely to be de- 
cided by considerations other than the 
need for preserving a balanced program. 


Florida as an Illustration 

The State of Florida, for instance, has 
made constitutional provision for special 
taxes for retirement of school bonds, has 
limited the millage levy which may be 
voted for that purpose, and has made 
possible the issuance of bonds only upon 
a majority vote of the people in the district 
concerned. During the Florida “boom” a 
few years ago, there was such a sentiment 
in favor of expanding capital investments 
in many communities that votes unfavor- 
able to a bond issue were considered the 
next thing to unpatriotic. Bond _ issues 
were readily approved by the voters and 
millions of dollars in school bonds were 
put on the market. Many of the buildings 
that were constructed were seriously needed 
and are serving useful purposes today. 
However, the building program in Florida 
tended to develop as a district program 
with very little planning of county-wide 
nature. Overambitious bond issues were, 
in many cases, approved. Numerous small 
districts which are now burdened with in- 
debtedness, and which are even more in- 
adequate as school districts since home- 
stead exemption has become effective, can 
hardly be combined with other districts. 
The present situation in Florida shows 
clearly that the attempt to limit the issu- 
ance of bonds by requiring the matter to 
be submitted to popular vote has not 
proved satisfactory. Moreover, the fact 
that the state did not assure or provide 
any minimum capital-outlay allowance has 
left many of the poorer districts in no posi- 
tion to carry forward a needed building 
program. 

One of the most serious difficulties in 
many states has arisen from the manner in 
which the state-aid program has been set 
up. Equalization funds have been estab- 
lished to assure teachers’ salaries and 
operating expenses. Several states have 
even included transportation. In almost 
every instance, however, it seems to have 
been assumed that the amounts needed 
for capital outlay should be provided 
locally and that limits should be estab- 
lished so that no local school system could 
go too far with its capital-outlay program. 
These limits have failed to prevent the 

(Concluded on page 99) 
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The Chicago public-school system is 
committed to the task of giving real democ- 
racy in education to all of the 500,000 
public-school children. Our children live 
and grow to manhood and womanhood in 
a great industrial and cultural environ- 
ment. Our public school must provide 
the type of experiences to fit these young 
people for intelligent participation in the 
cultural, social, and economic life of their 
time. 

To meet this great educational challenge 
has required the expenditure of millions of 
dollars for buildings, equipment, and sala- 
ries. Many hours would be required to 
describe the variety of programs developed 
in the quest to serve the need of all types 
of children. 

In this article it is my intention to dis- 
cuss our art and craft program in its rela- 
tionship to the elementary school, the gen- 
eral high school, and the trade and indus- 
trial schools. Let us first consider the in- 
tegrated craft and art program in our 
elementary school. 


Integrated Craftwork 

Craftwork as used in the Chicago ele- 
mentary school is not a subject; it is one 
method of doing better in the classroom 
the things that ought to be done anyway. 
It is a way of teaching that vitalizes such 
subjects as would otherwise become empty 
and formal. It gives the child an opportu- 
nity to think vividly and concretely in 
contact with realities. 

Craftwork should grow out of the work 
of the school, out of the problems in geog- 
raphy, history, arithmetic, art, and other 
subjects and should always serve to inten- 
sify interest and promote understanding 
and appreciation. If it does not give zest 
and understanding and if it is done merely 
to keep children busy, it has no educa- 
tional justification. 

The three general objectives of craft- 
work in the Chicago elementary schools 
are: 

1. To clarify the child’s learning ex- 
periences in all subjects which are adapt- 
able to a handwork approach. 

Many learning experiences in the social 
studies, science, industrial arts, literature, 
oral expression, and arithmetic can be ob- 
jectified and illustrated through the careful 
use of handwork techniques. The making 
of maps, lantern slides, dioramas, table 
problems, charts, and the collecting and 
mounting of specimens are typical. Lantern 
slides may be used to illustrate a story, 
flash the words of a song on the screen, 
show pictures of correct and _ incorrect 
posture. Outline maps, picture maps, 
product maps, and relief maps are effec- 
tive in illustrating and objectifying learn- 
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constitute important materials 


of industry and commerce. In the middle and 


upper grades they afford opportunity for teaching a wide variety of science and industrial 
facts, providing at the same time opportunity for teaching useful skills, design, color, etc. 


ing in the social studies. Handwork is su- 
perior to any other one method of giving 
the child an understanding of the funda- 
mental industrial processes taught in in- 
dustrial-arts courses. The fundamental 
processes of printing, papermaking, book 
binding, milling grains, spinning of yarn, 
weaving of cloth, making of pottery, tan- 
ning of leather, and the canning of food 
are some of the activities that can be ob- 
jectively portrayed and understandingly 
experienced by the child through the use 
of handwork. The experiencing of these 
socially significant industrial processes and 
the discussion and understanding of their 
significance in the modern life are worthy 
contributions to the education of the child 
for modern living. A first-hand knowledge 
of basic industrial processes naturally stim- 
ulates reading and observation. It gives 
the child experience which will make a trip 
to a printing plant or a textile mill more 
meaningful. 

The making of authentic models to pro- 
mote accurate thinking and observation 
requires time. The subject selected for a 
reproduction should be of real educational 
importance, and the children should con- 
sider the activity well worth doing. An 
example is, making a model of a dairy 
farm on a work table. This requires read- 
ing, the observation of photographs, a trip 
to a dairy farm, an interview with a farmer, 
and as much information as possible about 
feeding and caring for the milk cows and 
methods of milking and caring for the 
milk. It is often advisable in making an 
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extensive model like a farm, a coal mine, 
a city water system, or a railroad terminal 
to have part of the construction work done 
at home after the plans have been checked 
by the teacher. Extensive models requir- 
ing fine and detailed workmanship are not 
suitable for lower-grade children because 
they do not have the fineness of co-ordina- 
tion that comes gradually with develop- 
ment and experience. Fine detailed work 
causes strain and nervousness with young 
children. 

2. To provide the child with a manip- 
ulative form of creative leisure-time 
expression. 

Handwork techniques provide many in- 
teresting opportunities for expression in 
leisure hours. Teachers should give chil- 
dren guidance in exploring the crafts for 
leisure. Boys like to make model airplanes 
and kites. Girls like knitting, sewing, and 
weaving. Both boys and girls like leather 
tooling, basket weaving, art, metalwork, 
and woodworking. Wood carving and soap 
carving offer interesting opportunities for 
creative expression. 

Handwork activities for leisure expres- 
sion do not always illustrate learning ac- 
tivities in the school. They are used pri- 
marily for leisure expression. The teacher 
should help pupils to get started on their 
craft activities through school craft clubs 
and individual help. After a girl has learned 
to knit or a boy to tool leather, the activity 
should be carried on outside of school 
hours at home or in the home workshop. 

3. To acquaint the child with a variety 
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Model building has been used in the Chicago 
important principles in house design and construction, and for giving boys an opportunity 
to acquire knowledge and skills in a variety of hand processes. 


of construction materials and to develop 

handiness with common tools. 

The handwork techniques introduce the 
child to the working of leather, clay, wood, 
thin metal, wire, cement, bamboo, cloth, 
paper, paint, varnish, enamel, cellophane, 
foods, textiles, glass, and rubber. The child 
also becomes acquainted with the simple 
hand tools and learns how to use them. 
This knowledge of materials and the use 
of simple tools is of value in life, and gives 
a handiness with tools and materials that 
can often be used to good advantage in 
the maintenance of the home. A handiness 
with tools and materials is valuable to both 
boys and girls as a preparation for intel- 
ligent living. 


The Craft Techniques of the 
Elementary School 


Several craft techniques have been men- 
tioned during the discussion of the objec- 
tives. An analysis of the construction ac- 
tivities in public and private schools indi- 
cates that the following craft techniques 
have been widely and successfully used in 
their teaching procedure: bookmaking, 
blueprinting, block printing, child-size 
projects, clay modeling, cooking, dioramas, 
lantern slides, leather tooling, maps, metal- 
working, models and apparatus, pottery, 
puppets and marionettes, sewing, soap 
carving, table problems, toymaking, and 
weaving. 

A teacher should understand when to use 
these expressive craft techniques and be 
able to do them at least to the level of 
accomplishment of the pupils in her grade. 
The craft techniques of the elementary 
school are not ends in themselves. The 
craft techniques provide one of the means 
by which pupils may experience learning 
in a more complete way and acquaint 
themselves with materials and processes 
that have interesting possibilities for crea- 
tive expression outside of the school. The 
craft techniques should not be used to the 


schools for many years for teaching 


exclusion of other educational procedures, 
but rather craftwork should become one 
part of every teacher’s method. 


Handwork Centers 

Nine elementary schools have been des- 
ignated as handwork demonstration cen- 
ters. These centers are located in all sec- 
tions of the city. These nine schools give 
a demonstration on the use of correlated 
handwork every two. weeks which is 
followed by a general discussion period. 
Principals and teachers from the neighbor- 
ing schools visit these centers so that they 
may have a better understanding of the 
methods and problems involved. These 
nine original handwork centers will be con- 
tinued over a period of years. Next year 
45 more schools will be made handwork 
centers. These 45 new centers will be se- 
lected from the schools which are located 
near the nine original centers. These new 
centers will not be asked to demonstrate 
as frequently as the original centers, but 
will be given special supervisory help in 
launching their program. 


Art in Elementary Schools 

Art is a subject in the elementary school 
and is departmentalized in the upper 
grades. Creative art is given major em- 
phasis in the Chicago schools and child 
art is distinguished from adult art. Child 
art is a means which the child uses to ex- 
press in form, line, and color his emotions, 
his imaginations, his own __ individual 
thoughts and feelings about his own ex- 
periences in his own world. Child art is 
not imitation or reproduction. It is not 
concerned with the business of making 
professional artists. Its aim is to preserve 
and strengthen the power of expression. 

The art teacher in the Chicago schools 
attempts to preserve the spontaneity of 
the child which is so abundant in the 
lower grades. Children get the most satis- 
faction from drawing when they are led to 
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recall vivid experiences or to imagine 
things. The picture must be his own men- 
tal image. To quote Angelo Patri, “No 
child has ever yet been trained to the full 
extent of his abilities. The most ordinary 
appearing child has hidden gifts and pow- 
ers that will repay cultivation.” 

All materials — charcoal, water color, 
tempera, ink, crayon, soap, etc. — are de- 
sirable, and as far as possible the child 
should be permitted to choose his mate- 
rials, depending upon the idea which the 
child has in mind to express. 

Art reaches into every subject in the 
curriculum and its usefulness is of utmost 
value. Art qualities should be considered 
whenever they contribute to the interpre- 
tation of informational subjects, such as 
literature, social studies, science, and mu- 
sic. The teacher should seek to relate art 
work in such a way that there will be great 
enjoyment and benefit in adjusting the new 
materials to new needs, for as the great 
art of the past fitted the age in which it 
belonged so must the art of today fit into 
this changing life of today. 





Orientation Courses for Senior 
High Schools 


In order that the boys and girls in the 
ninth grade of the Chicago high schools 
may have increased opportunity for ex- 
ploration and guidance in the arts and 
crafts, two new courses have been devel- 
oped this past year: An _ industrial-arts 
laboratory for boys and a home-arts lab- 
oratory for girls. At the present time these 
two new courses are in the process of being 
installed in the schools. The interest that 
other schools have shown in these courses 
leads me to believe that they might prove 
of interest to the reader. First, let us con- 
sider the industrial-arts laboratory. 


Industrial-Arts Laboratory 

The industrial-arts laboratory is a new 
shop and drawing course designed to in- 
terpret the modern industrial and trade 
world to ninth-grade boys in the academic 
high schools. The industrial-arts labora- 
tory is to the study of the industries and 
building trades what general science is to 
the study of the sciences. It gives the boy 
a picture of a large section of the world’s 
work and acquaints him with a variety of 
tools and building materials. The tool 
skills and related information taught in 
the industrial-arts laboratory are valuable 
for general education and may serve as a 
foundation for future vocational training. 

The industrial-arts laboratory is a doing 
course, alive with instructional material 
related to the educational and vocational 
problems confronting youth of the teen 
age. It is a practical course with ample 
time allotment for construction and super- 
vised planning. The course meets for a 
double period five times a week for two 
semesters. About 80 per cent of the in- 
struction time is devoted to manipulative 
learning with a variety of hand tools, sim- 
ple machines, and a variety of construc- 
tion materials. The industrial-arts labora- 
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tory gives a high educational return for 
the money expended as it does not require 
expensive machines or large quantities of 
expensive materials. 

The industrial laboratory is not put for- 
ward as the solution of all the problems 
involved in teaching industrial arts. How- 
ever, it is the belief of the writer that it 
is a forward step in a plan to give Chicago 
boys a better introductory course to the 
study of the industries and trades. 

The guiding philosophy in organizing 
and teaching the industrial-arts laboratory 
is as follows: 


1. To assist pupils to interpret intelli- 
gently the modern industrial world. 

2. To give the pupils first-hand experi- 
ence with construction materials and the 
mechanical activities of daily living. 

3. To: provide methods and processes 
which will give better opportunities for 
developing desirable social habits and men- 
tal attitudes. 

4. To provide craft activities for the de- 
velopment of worth-while leisure-time in- 
terests and pursuits. 

The content of the industrial-arts lab- 
oratory is classified and taught under the 
following eight instructional divisions: 
electricity, graphic arts, housing, planning, 
metal, textiles, ceramics, and transporta- 
tion. The content of each unit is classified 
into information, experiments, and projects. 

The industrial-arts laboratory has been 
conceived and developed with much the 
same method and completeness that an 
architect uses in designing and supervising 
the construction of a house. The industrial- 
arts needs of ninth-grade boys in the aca- 
demic high schools were investigated and 
stated in the form of a guiding philosophy. 
A complete graphic analysis was made of 
the whole problem, and the learning ex- 
periences for each instructional unit were 
selected by shop and drawing teachers 
working full time under the board of cur- 
riculum. The _ industrial-arts laboratory 
course includes not only an outline but a 
complete set of texts specially written for 
the pupils in the course. These industrial- 
arts laboratory texts will be revised and 
kept up to date. 

The organization of the physical facil- 
ities and teaching staff for the industrial- 
arts laboratory depends upon the enroll- 
ment in the schools and the amount of 
room space and equipment available. 

The organizations commonly used are 
the one room, two room, three room, and 
four room. The one-room organization is 
only used in a small school where there 
are limited physical facilities and one 
teacher. The four-room plan is perhaps the 
most convenient arrangement as each in- 
structor presents two instructional units, 
with classes rotated every nine weeks. 

The teaching method used in the indus- 
trial-arts laboratory provides a variety of 
tested approaches to learning. Planned 
trips to related industries, moving pictures 
and slides, reference reading, instruction 
sheets, pretests, lecture demonstration, and 
handwork are all a part of the teacher’s 
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The school store interests small children and gives reality to many principles 
in the social sciences. 


method. Approximately 80 per cent of the 
learning experiences involve the use of 
tools and materials by the pupils. How- 
ever, no attempt is made to teach all learn- 
ing through construction activities, but the 
method which is best suited to the teach- 
ing problem at hand is used. 

The industrial-arts laboratory teacher 
should have a broad general education, be 
able to do a variety of craft activities, 
have a background in physical science, and 
be genuinely interested in the vocational- 
social-adjustment problems of adolescent 
boys. There is no objection to a teacher 
specializing in one type of shop or draw- 
ing work provided he also has the broad 
educational background and is proficient 
with a variety of tools and materials. 

The plan in Chicago is to use the indus- 
trial-arts laboratory in each academic high 
school. The industrial-arts laboratory is 
organized to use the physical facilities and 
teaching staff to best advantage in each 
school. 

This semester six industrial-arts labora- 
tories are being operated as demonstration 
and development centers. The centers are 
located in different types of schools to show 
a variety of plans of adaptation to meet 
school facilities and community needs. As 
new industrial-arts laboratories are in- 
stalled they will be organized to meet the 
needs of the school and to use effectively 
the staff and physical facilities which the 
school affords. 


Home-Arts Laboratory 


Because of education the world should be a 
better place in which to live; because of home- 
economics education home and family life should 
become more satisfying and be a more effective 
unit in society development. This statement ex- 
presses the immediate goal toward which we are 
working 

The trend in modern education which leads 


away from emphasis on subject matter and 
toward development of areas of human experi- 
ence, is extremely significant for us since home 
economics is itself a field rather than a subject 
and if rightly carried on is an integrating influ- 
ence in the development of young people. 

In making plans for the part which home 
economics will play in the high-school program 
we are beginning our work with the new course 
planned for freshmen girls. Its units deal with 
the materials and activities of the home and 
with the individual problems of a girl’s daily 
living. The aim of the course is to implement 
the girls with the tools of homemaking. It is a 
general survey course offering a variety of ex- 
periences in the many phases of homemaking. 
Laboratory work, which lends itself to group 
participation, offers a type of activity which the 
girls welcome and this laboratory work will be 
used for the development of knowledge and at- 
titudes which contribute to an appreciation of 
home life and encourage responsibility for its 
welfare 

We give 

1. Enough laboratory work in foods to create 
an interest in the problems of health, nutrition, 
food costs, food buying. 

2. Some clothing construction as a means of 
building up interest in problems of clothing 
selection, personal grooming, clothing costs in 
relation to family income, and creative work for 
leisure-time activities. 

3. Social customs in family table service and 
etiquette, and simple party service for effecting 
good social relationships among family, school, 
and social groups 

4. Household efficiency experiments and dem- 
onstrations having as their purpose ways and 
means of reducing time and energy in daily 
tasks in order to create time for other pursuits. 

5. Some food and textile testing designed for 
building a better background for intelligent buy 
ing 

Robert Lynde has given us the term con- 
sumer illiteracy. Education is the only cure for 
this as for all illiteracy. The phrase consumer 
education has become almost trite. I need hardly 
say that for present living we depend more often 
upon wise selection than upon skilled production 
to give us satisfactory goods, that greater avail- 
ability of commodities brings a greatly increased 
pressure to buy, and that nationally styled and 

(Continued on page 76) 
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High-School Failure in Texas: Its Causes 
H. M. Lafferty, Ph.D.’ 


The practice of including on a pupil’s 
cumulative record reasons as to why that 
pupil failed in a particular subject or sub- 
jects is by no means new. The numerous 
available studies on pupil failure* indicate 
the interest that has been aroused in 
attempting to provide an adequate, and 
accurate explanation for the nonprogress 
of pupils in school. Schools manifesting 
such an interest in their pupil failures are 
almost invariably listed among the more 
progressive educational systems. The 
acceptance of the responsibilities entailed 
in the keeping of records, and in the 
making of case studies incident to the 
discovery of why pupils fail is not a 
characteristic practice of inferior schools. 
Because of the additional work levied on 
the teacher, many schools, all too many 
schools, are content to ignore the pupil 
who fails. The policy of regularly ascertain- 
ing possible causes for a pupil failing to 
secure promotion possesses two outstanding 
advantages, namely: (1) it serves as a 
criterion for evaluating the efficiency of 
a school system; and (2) it serves as a 
prophylactic measure since many potential 
pupil failures can be and are saved 
through prompt, sympathetic, and intel- 
ligent remedial work. Increased awareness, 
therefore, on the part of school adminis- 
trators relative to the numerous advantages 
of periodically and systematically analyz- 
ing the causes of pupil failure is a goal 
to which large numbers of school officials 
in Texas and elsewhere can profitably 
aspire. 

In an attempt to ascertain the represen- 
tative causes of high-school failures in 
Texas, data were obtained from the cumu- 
lative records of failing students in 15 
senior high schools in 15 Texas cities for 





TABLE I. Percentage of Pupil Failures Fail- 
ing for Specified Reasons as Reported 
by the Teachers 


Cause of Failure Frequency Per Cent 


TS 2 See 1,689 27.93 
Mental Slowness........ 1,307 21.61 
Irregular Attendance..... 803 13.28 
Poor Preparation........ 726 12.01 
Se 463 7.66 
Outside Distractions ..... 397 6.57 
Outside Duties.......... 198 3.27 
Withdrawals* ....... P: 195 3.22 
eee 172 2.84 
a ese sece ee 82 1.36 
Foreign Student......... x 13 
Miscellaneous ....... 7 12 


100.00 





‘Instructor in Education, Schreiner Institute, Kerr- 
ville, Texas 


*Review of Educational Research: ‘‘Pupil Personnel, 
Guidance, and Counseling,’’ Vol. III, June, 1933. 
Review of Educational Research: “Pupil Personnel, 


Guidance, and Counseling,’ Vol. VI, April, 1936. 

“To guard against those students who withdraw from 
school just prior to final examinations in order to avoid 
receiving a failing mark, all pupils withdrawing after 
November 1 in the first semester and after March 15 
in the second semester, without definite reason for such 
withdrawal, are labeled as failures in the subjects dropped. 


the scholastic year, 1934-35. The popula- 
tions of these cities ranged from 5,000 to 
100,000 and over. Table I lists the reasons 
for each of the 6,047 instances of failure 
recorded. 

From the above table the much-dis- 
cussed question, “Is the school or the 
pupil to blame for most of the failure in 
the public school systems?”’ still persists. 
According to Table I, “lack of effort’? and 
“mental slowness” find greatest favor 
among Texas high-school teachers in 
explaining why pupils do not pass. The 
assignment of “lack of effort” on the part 
of the student is a direct implication of 
poor teaching; an implication of failure on 
the part of the teacher to so stimulate 
and motivate the natural interests of the 
child that the apathy surrounding his 
or her schoolwork will, in many instances, 
be dispelled. 


Low Intelligence as a Cause 

In assigning “low intelligence” to second 
place in rank of importance as a reason for 
high-school failure, the teachers of the 
schools represented in Table I exhibit the 
same prompting attribute that so many 
teachers exhibit when assigning reasons 
for a pupil failing a grade or a subject, 
namely, placing the burden of the blame 
on the student by proclaiming him 
mentally incapable of doing the work 
required for promotion. Teachers, ap- 
parently, are sincere when they assign 
“low intelligence” as a reason for non- 
promotion, and yet keeping in mind the 
ever-increasing selectiveness of the public 
school as one moves from the first grade 
up to and through the secondary level, 
it seems rather unlikely that innate lack 
of ability could so consistently continue 
to be such a formidable factor. The fact 
that 21.91 per cent of the 6,047 failures 
show a lack of intelligence as the reason 
for their retarded progress suggests that 
such an element is no insignificant one. 
Deprecation of this practice of minimizing 
the possibilities of poor teaching and of 
exploiting the inferior abilities of the pupils 
has become a keynote of modern cur- 
riculum constructionists. Through reorgan- 
ization of subject matter, through the 
elimination of antiquated methods of meas- 
uring progress in school, through more 
adequate recognition of the child as a 
social individual, and through building 
upon actual experiences of the learner to 
produce an integrated personality, educa- 
tors hope to effect a material reduction in 
the numbers of school failures — partic- 
ularly among the ranks of the so-called 
“low IQ’s.” 

Even with the judgment of the teachers 
materially prejudiced as regards the 


prevalence of mental inability within the 
high school, it -is significant that only 
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24.45 per cent of all of the failures in 
the high-school subjects are due to mental 
deficiencies and sense defects — conditions 
over which the school has little control, 
while 75.55 per cent of the high-school 
failures are due to causes more essentially 
the responsibility of the school. Assuming 
that the judgment of the teachers is to 
be reckoned with as a reliable criterion of 
diagnostic measurement, imptovements as 
embodied in the current practices of the 
schools should, of a certainty, be effected. 
“Irregular attendance,’ “poor prepara- 
tion,’ “outside distractions,’ and “out-of- 
school duties” are other causes producing 
not an inconsiderable amount of pupil 
failure in high school. 

An analysis of the data presented in 
Table I in terms of individual school 
systems reveals a lack of conformity in 
the selection of the prevalent causes of 
retarded progress. For example, one senior 
high school located in a city of 25,000 
population attributes 25 per cent of its 
failures to “irregular attendance,’ while 
in another senior high school in a city of 
similar size “irregular attendance” as a 
failure-provoking cause is assigned to only 
1.3 per cent of its nonpromoted group. 


Boys’ Failures 


In differentiating between the sexes, the 
boys decisively surpass the girls in the 
matter of procrastination (“lack of 
effort”). Thirty-two per cent of the boys 
who fail in senior high school do so be- 
cause of “lack of effort” as against 22 
per cent of the girl failures which allege 
the same reason. There is no evidence to 
support the belief that girls tend to be 
less frequently classified as being mentally 
slow than do boys; and with the exceptions 
of “irregular attendance” and “poor 
preparation,” reasons causing more girls 
to fail in high school than boys, there is 
little to choose between boys and girls in 
their reasons for having failed a grade 
or a subject in high school. 

The size of the school system has some- 
times been suggested as a possible factor 
in influencing the nature of the reasons 
given for pupil failure by. the teacher. 
With the exceptions that “irregular attend- 
ance” and “poor preparation” become in- 
creasingly formidable as inciting causes 
of nonprogress as the high schools increase 
in size of enrollment, the principal reasons 
given by small high schools for their pupils 
failing are, in the main, the principal 
reasons for pupil failure listed by the 
large high schools. 

Despite the large amount of subjective 
information that continues to characterize 
the efforts of the teacher to study the pupil 
who fails, such data, when demanded reg- 
ularly, serve to awaken the teacher and 
the school to a problem that might other- 
wise be overlooked. Such increased vigi- 





8The rise of special classes, ungraded rooms, ability 
grouping, individual-instruction school clinics, etc., have 
made even these two causes problems for the school 
to be concerned with. 


(Concluded on page 99) 
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The Board of Education 


and Curriculum Revision 


While education is ultimately a state 
function, the immediate responsibility for 
an adequate school system rests with the 
local community. By legislative act the 
agency specifically designated with the 
task of providing a program of education 
in the community is the board of educa- 
tion. As an agent of the state and repre- 
sentative body of the community in the 
matter of education the board faces a 
responsibility of no mean proportion. 

In both its public service and its tech- 
nical aspects education is gigantic in 
scope. With respect to its functions, its 
methods, and its administration, public 
education has attained a _ complexity 
hitherto unknown. From learning merely 
the three R’s to preparation for living in 
the modern social, political, and economic 
world; from instruction by the method of 
the monotorial plan to the flexible, crea- 
tive, socialized procedures of the progres- 
sive school of today; from the town meet- 
ing to the modern board of education with 
its professionally trained executives — 
these suggest the scope of development of 
American education from the beginning to 
the present time. Some of the simplicities 
of its past are items of common knowl- 
edge; however a clear insight into the 
status to which it has attained, the prob- 
lems which are unsolved at present, and 
the possibilities of its future involve com- 
plexities that are difficult to be fully ap- 
preciated by even the keenest minded 
educators. 


Administrative Responsibilities 


The problem as to what extent the 
board of education should administer the 
details of the school system and to what 
extent they should be delegated is in 
many instances one of basic administra- 
tive importance. The administration of a 
program of education includes three prin- 
cipal functions, viz.: legislative, executive, 
and appraisal. This threefold classification 
of functions is given general recognition 
by authorities on the subject, and em- 
phasis is attached to the fact that a clear 
distinction should be made between the 
legislative and appraisal functions on the 
one hand and the executive function on 
the other.’ It is generally agreed that the 
board of education is a deliberative body 
that should sit in judgment on proposals 
which determine the general policies of the 
school system and also appraise the results 
of such policies. At the same time it is 
emphasized that the executive functions 


iBaylor University, Waco, Tex. 

*Reeder, Ward G., The Fundamentals of Public School 
Administration, Macmillan Company, New York, 1930, 
pp. 14, 15 
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do not come directly under the domain of 
the board, but that they should be 
delegated. 

Olsen, who made a special duty of the 
work of boards of education, made the 
following statement after reviewing the 
literature of the field: “The general func- 
tions of a board of education may then be 
summarized as follows: (1) To select the 
superintendent of schools; (2) to deter- 
mine the policies of the school system; 
and (3) to see that these policies are car- 
ried out.’* He calls attention to the fact 
that, “A school board has the legal right 
and authority to assume any and all of 
the work connected with the numerous 
problems and jobs occurring in the ad- 
ministration of a school system,’’* but, “It 
is now fully recognized that a board of 
education cannot itself properly manage 
the schools under its control. A_profes- 
sionally trained chief executive is there- 
fore employed to administer the schools 
under the direction of the board of educa- 
tion.’ 

The necessity of fundamental principles 
for the administration and control of edu- 
cation was recognized relatively early in 
the development of public education in 
the United States. Acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of control by the laity and of admin- 
istration and execution by highly qualified 
professional workers is a matter of his- 
torical fact, although in the past the ob- 
servation of this principle has not always 
been a universal practice. With this in- 
creasing complexity of our educational 
system has come greater demands upon 
both the functions of control and of ad- 
ministration. Thus, the idea of specializa- 
tion of educational workers has grown at 
an accelerated rate, and at the same time 
the responsibilities of boards of education 
have expanded considerably. 

As an agency of control the board of 
education determines the fundamental 
character of the educational program in 
all its phases. The scope of the program, 
the nature of its offerings, the standards 
observed, the objectives attempted, the 
social services contemplated, the degree of 
efficiency attained, and the spirit radiated 
are in the final analysis reflections of the 
vision and intelligence of the membership 
of the board. From the standpoint of the 
magnitude of its influence in shaping 
American culture and the opportunity for 
devotion to a great cause, membership on 
a board of education has few peers among 
public offices. 


%Olsen, Hans C., The Work of Boards of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926, p. 8. 

‘*Ibid., p. 12. 

‘Jbid., p. 1. 
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The efficiency of the board of education 
is generally indicated by the extent to 
which it delegates administrative func- 
tions, and its membership devotes stu- 
dious attention to the larger phases of the 
educative problem. The responsibilities of 
approving school policies and of apprais- 
ing results require a familiarity with and 
an insight into the fundamentals of the 
educational program. These responsibili- 
ties presuppose, among other things, a 
familiarity with the aims of education, a 
knowledge of the essential elements of the 
school program, an understanding of 
sound principles of organization, manage- 
ment, and financial support, and a con- 
cern for the responsibilities of the school 
to the individual and the social order. In 
fact, to insure the most enlightened con- 
ception of their duties and functions, 
board members must themselves become 
educators in the broadest sense of the 
term.® Such interests and such a point of 
view are qualifications prerequisite to the 
most efficient service of any board 
member. 


Responsibility for the Curriculum 


In any classification of the details of 
the administration of a school system, the 
curriculum comes in for a proportionate 
share of attention. This is especially true 
at present since the problems of revising 
the curriculum are so emphatically before 
us. From the standpoint of the curriculum 
alone, it is possible to see the influence of 
the board of education permeate the en- 
tire system. The magnitude of the scope 
of the problems of revising the curriculum 
and the extent of its influence justifies 
consideration of the exact responsibility 
of the board with reference to it. 

After setting up criteria by which the 
work of the board of education and the 
superintendent may be _ differentiated, 
Olsen applied them to various problems in 
the administration of a school system. 
With reference to the curriculum he says 
that the board should formulate policies 
which will invoive decisions on such topics 
as the following courses and subjects to 
be offered, for whom offered, general con- 
tent of the courses, credit to be allowed, 
required and elective courses, results of in- 
struction, revisions to be made, and fees 
to be required.’ 

In regard to the details of revising the 
curriculum, the following duties were as- 
signed to the jurisdiction of the board: 

1. What studies shall be carried on to 


*Ganders, Harry S.. ‘Should Board Members be Edu- 
cators?”’ American Scnoot Boarp Journat, Vol. XCII, 
April, 1936, pp. 17-19, 70. 

'Op. cit., pp. 14-16. 
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determine the appropriateness of the con- 
tent of the different courses and subjects 
in the curriculum? 

2. What annual appropriation shall be 
made for curriculum research? 

3. What curriculum revisions shall be 
made ?* 

In addition to giving legal and moral 
support to the curriculum-revision pro- 
gram, another responsibility of the board 
is that of making financial appropriations. 
The amount of the financial appropriation 
necessary for such a program will depend 
somewhat upon how extensively the cur- 
riculum is revised; however, no worth- 
while revision can be effected without 
some financial support. Ordinarily the 
work of revising the curriculum should be 
a permanent feature of every teacher’s 
work, thereby necessitating the incurring 
of no large amount of additional expense. 
However, it is impossible for the members 
of the regular teaching staff to assume the 
entire burden of acurriculum-revision pro- 
gram as extensive as is occasionally under- 
taken without overtaxing them or crip- 
pling to some extent the regular work of 
teaching. If the school system is large and 
curriculum specialists are employed, or if 
some of the regular teachers are relieved 
of some teaching in order to do curriculum 
work, the appropriations must of neces- 
sity be larger than otherwise. Even in a 
small school some expenditure is essential 
for such items as clerical help and miscel- 
laneous supplies. 

Optimum progress in curriculum revi- 
sion is contingent upon public awareness 
of the ever-present necessity of meeting 
changed conditions. An important respon- 
sibility of the board is with reference to 
the opportunities of its members for in- 
terpreting the curriculum to the public. 
Since the responsibility for establishing 
and supporting the school rests with the 
voters of the district, it is obvious that 
adequate information concerning school 
needs should be_ generally prevalent 
throughout the community. Many excel- 
lent opportunities present themselves to 
board members for giving authentic in- 
formation that may be spread in the entire 
district. This feature of their work is not 
extensively organized, yet it is a type of 
opportunity that board members should 
capitalize, and a responsibility that should 
be met with anticipation. It goes without 
saying that the giving of information to 
the community is not limited to the meth- 
od of word-of-mouth of board members, 
but this method would be included in a 
canvass of all the agencies of curriculum 
publicity. 


Keeping the Board Informed 


It has been pointed out that the cur- 
riculum-revision program must await the 
legislative approval and financial appro- 
priation of the board of education. Pre- 
liminary to this, however, the board must 
become aware of the need of such a pro- 


gram and be convinced of the wisdom of 
~ SIbid., p. 16 
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undertaking it. The most enlightened 
school-board legislation concerning the 
curriculum cannot be expected unless the 
board is adequately informed. Every 
board member is under obligation to him- 
self to insist upon complete information 
on every proposal that is under considera- 
tion. As a corollary to this it may be said 
that one of the responsibilities of the su- 
perintendent of schools is to keep the 
board informed on each phase of the work 
of the school. While the members of the 
board lack the facilities, techniques, and 
opportunities for getting information at 
first hand, they should look to their su- 
perintendent who has the skill and oppor- 
tunities for getting all needed data. 

Members of the board of education need 
information on the curriculum-building 
program for the same reasons that they 
need to be informed regarding various 
other phases of the work of the school. 
This is not because they lack education, 
necessarily, but in most cases the nature 
of their vocation is such that they are apt 
to lose sight of vital needs of the school 
unless some special effort is made to keep 
them in touch with the important issues. 
A universal characteristic of adults is the 
tendency to visualize schools by reference 
to the experiences of their own school 
days. The fact that curriculum adjust- 
ments to meet new conditions transcend 
content and procedure, and involve aims 
and objectives of education suggests the 
necessity of conscious attention to the 
general purposes of the school program. 
This involves a reconsideration of what 
services the school should render, and a 
search for new functions that it may ap- 
propriately undertake. For the most en- 
lightened conception of their responsibili- 
ties board members must be brought to a 
realization of the existence of these 
problems. 

The occupations of members of school 
boards generally being such as to em- 
phasize the commercial motive, they are 
likely to bring to their positions as board 
members, certain preconceptions of busi- 
ness administration and financial economy. 
Financial and business administration of 
the schools cannot easily be overempha- 
sized; however precautions should be ex- 
ercised that board members do not con- 
ceive their positions as special occasions 
for merely conserving the finances of the 
district. Results of the schools cannot be 
expressed in terms of monetary units, and 
information regarding educational needs 
must be available in order to prevent the 
exercise of false economy in budgetary ap- 
propriations, and in order that the gen- 
eral educational influence of board mem- 
bers somewhat approximates its possibili- 
ties. 

The particular method of informing the 
board will vary from one district to 
another. Direct appeal to the interests of 
board members and taxpayers, by empha- 
sizing the waste in terms of dollars and 
cents resulting from the use of an obsolete 
curriculum, has proved effective in some 
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instances. In any event, perhaps the most 
important item is the report submitted to 
the board by the superintendent of 
schools. In such a report attention may be 
given to the need for curriculum revision, 
the extent of the movement throughout 
the country, special needs of the local 
community, results which should be ex- 
pected, essential elements of the local pro- 
gram, and approximate cost of financing 
the program. 

Another method by which the board 
member may be aided in understanding 
the curriculum needs of his district is 
through attendance at conventions of 
school-board members where the subject 
is discussed. Visits to schools may help 
reveal the need of new curricular ma- 
terials. Educational literature should also 
prove valuable either in the form of re- 
ports, research studies, or articles of a 
general nature. 

After the board member once gets a 
favorable attitude toward the curriculum- 
revision procedure his need for informa- 
tion is still a continuous one. The success 
of the program at the various stages of 
development might well be reported to the 
board. This may include plans for the en- 
tire program, periodic reports of the cur- 
riculum director, reports on important 
conferences, and preliminary and _ final 
copies of the course of study as they are 
completed. 


NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL- 
BOARD CONFERENCE HELD 
AT CHAPEL HILL 


The initial state-wide School-Board Con- 
ference for North Carolina was held on May 
5, at the University of North Carolina, in 
Chapel Hill, with Prof. Guy B. Phillips, of 
the University Department of Education in 
charge. A very successful program was car- 
ried out, the attendance was favorable, and 
a state-wide organization was set up. 

The conference opened with a welcome 
from the University officials, followed by an 
address by State Supt. Clyde A. Erwin, of 
Raleigh. Following a discussion on _ school 
legislation, led by Supt. Erwin, Dr. Julian 
Miller, of Charlotte, gave a talk on “School- 
Board Members as Educational Leaders.” 

Following the noon luncheon, the con- 
ference listened to an address by Dr. M. 
R. Trabue, of the University of North 
Carolina, on the subject, “Some Current 
Trends in Education.” Mr. E. D. Broadhurst, 
of Greensboro, who followed, took for his 
subject, “What the Superintendent Has a 
Right to Expect from His Board.” Mr. 
Doane Herring, Wilson, discussed the topic, 
“What the Board Has a Right to Expect 
from the Superintendent.” 

At the business session which closed the 
meeting, a state-wide organization was estab- 
lished, the time and place of the next meet- 
ing selected, and officers elected. A constitu- 
tion was adopted and the following officers 
were elected: 

President, J. H. Joyner, Guilford County 
board, Greensboro; vice-president, L. A. 
Martin, Lexington; secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
R. E. Coker, Chapel Hill. 


There are 169 boards making up the 


administrative units of the state. 
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Present Status of the 


Clerk of the Board of Education 


Evolution of the Office 


The evolution of the office of clerk of 
the board of education, from its meager 
beginnings in New England to its present 
place of importance and _ responsibility 
throughout the entire country, has been 
gradual. In the early colonial period, 
school affairs were handled by the town 
meeting. As the problem became more 
complex a school committee consisting of 


selectmen was delegated by the town 
meeting to deal authoritatively with 
school matters. At first the town clerk 


served as clerk of these committees, but 
later a clerk was appointed from the mem- 
bership of the school committee to “record 
the proceedings of the meetings.”’ 

As the value of the office became more 
apparent and the office itself more prev- 
alent, state legislation began to appear re- 
quiring the appointment of a clerk in each 
school district of the state. In May, 1794, 
Connecticut passed “‘An Act in addition to 
an Act, for appointing, encouraging, and 
supporting schools.’”* This act gave au- 
thority to each of the school districts of 
that state to choose a clerk. It also speci- 
fied the essential duties of the office. Other 
states which early followed the example of 
Connecticut were: New Hampshire, 
1805:* New York, 1812;° Virginia, 1818;* 
Ohio, 1821;° Maine, 1821;° Rhode Island, 
1828;* Vermont, 1827.° 

Since these early beginnings the office 
of clerk of the board of education has 
grown to one of importance and respons- 
ibility. It is required by legislative enact- 
ment in all of the states. The duties of 
the office have become greatly varied and 
extremely important. 


Present Incumbents of the Office 

A nation-wide study of “The Clerk of 
the Board of Education,’ recently com- 
pleted, reveals much interesting informa- 
tion relative to the present incumbents of 
the office. The study was limited to clerks 
in districts of 2,500 population and above. 
The sampling was equitably distributed 
among the several population groups. The 
data for a part of the study were secured 
directly from the clerks in the school dis- 
tricts selected. 


*Principal of the Mound Junior High School, Colum- 


bus. Ohio. 
‘Connecticut Laws, 1794, p. 375 
*New Hampshire Laws, 1805, p. 45 
3New York Laws, 1812, p. 490 
‘Virginia Laws, 1818, p. 11 
‘Ohio Laws, 1821, p. 295 
*Maine Laws, 1821, p. 504 
"Rhode Island Laws, 1828, p. 663. 
’Vermont Laws, 1828, p. 19 
*Leland N. Drake, The Clerk of the Board of Educa- 
tion, pp. 138-172. Unpublished dissertation 
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Sex. The data from this investigation 
showed that the clerkship is decidedly a 
man’s job. Seventy-three per cent of those 
reporting were men; the percentage of 
men holding office was greater in the 
larger cities than in the smaller districts. 

Membership on Board. The earlier 
practice of having one of the board mem- 
bers serve as clerk is evidently not the 
practice today. Sixty-eight per cent of the 
clerks in all classes of districts were non- 
members of the board. In the cities with a 
population of 15,000 or more the non- 
member clerks account for more than 83 
per cent of the total. Apparently the prac- 
tice of having one of the members of the 
board serve as clerk has lingered longest 
where the boards have a minimum of 
business to transact. The practice in the 
larger units, where there is much business, 
is definitely toward appointing an indi- 
vidual who is not a member of the board. 

Residence. One of the common legal 
requirements is that members of the 
boards of education shall be residents of 
the district they serve. The present prac- 
tice, relative to the residence of clerks, 
despite the fact that a high percentage are 
not members of the board, still persists in 
maintaining residence in the districts. This 
study showed that 98 per cent of the 
clerks reporting were residents of the dis- 
trict. Moreover, over 60 per cent of the 
individuals holding office have or have 
had a child or children in the schools of 
the district they served. The further fact 
that in a large number of the cases the 
clerk had been graduated from the local 
schools, would tend to indicate a strong 
civic interest in the welfare of schools of 
the district. 

Tenure. The duties of the clerk of the 
board of education are both detailed and 
technical. They include many legal re- 
quirements that must be met specifically. 
The element of tenure, then, becomes im- 
portant as one index of the usefulness, 
efficiency, and influence of the office. It is 
therefore gratifying to discover that a rel- 
atively long tenure exists with those who 
fill the office of clerk. 


TABLE I. Median Tenure of Clerks of Boards of 
Education, 1934 
Cities Cities Cities 


2,500— §,000- 15,000—- 


Clerk 4,000 14,0090 above Totals 
Predecessor to present clerk §.2 5.6 8.1 6.14 
Present Incumbents 7.0 6.0 7.8 7.3 


Table I shows the median tenure of the 
clerks of boards of education in 1934. One 
outstanding feature is that the present 
clerks of the districts sampled have a 
median tenure of 1.16 more years than 
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did their predecessors in the same office, 
but these clerks are still in office. We can- 
not help but wonder what their median 
tenure really will be. The tendency toward 
increased tenure is decidedly noticeable. 
The tenure of various school positions 
in different parts of the country affords in- 
teresting data when compared with the 
tenure of clerks of boards of education. 


TABLE II. Median Tenure in Their Present Position 
of Certain School Employees as Found by 
Selected Studies 


Median 
Study Office Tenure 
Keith and Bagley® Rural teachers in U. S. 2. 
Donovan," 1925 Rural teachers, Kentucky 5. 
Grade-school teachers, Ky. 2.23 
City teachers, Kentucky 3.71 
Simon,’ 1933 Township teachers and ad- 
ministrators, Indiana 2.91 
Town teachers and adminis- 
trators, Indiana 4.31 
Alltucker,™ 1929 City superintendents 7.00 


This Study,* 1934 Clerks of boards of education 7.3 
There are several conclusions that may be 
drawn from the data presented in Table 
II. The tenure of clerks of boards of edu- 
cation is relatively a long tenure; in fact 
the clerk’s tenure greatly exceeds the 
tenure of any of the other school em- 
ployees presented. We are forced to the 
general conclusions that lengthy tenure of 
the clerk is desirable and the boards of 
education are able to find clerks of such 
ability that it becomes highly desirable to 
continue their services. 

Salary. Fortunately for the develop- 
ment of educational opportunity in this 
country, the obligation of providing for 
the education of the youth was considered 
from early history a civic duty. The great 
majority of members of boards of educa- 
tion served without thought of salary. 
Despite the fact that legal provision is 
made in every state whereby the board of 
education may compensate the clerk, a 
great many clerks still serve without pay. 
For instance, in districts with a popula- 
tion of 2,500 to 4,999, it was found that 
16 per cent of the clerks received no sal- 
ary. In the population group of 5,000 to 
14,999, a total of 5.26 per cent of the 
clerks served without compensation. As 
would be expected, the salaries paid the 
clerks throughout the country vary ac- 
cording to size of the districts, the re- 


“John A. Keith and W. C. Bagley, The Nation and 
the Schools, p. 50. 

“H. L. Donovan, A State's Elementary Teacher Train- 
ing Problem, p. 50. 

“Donald L. Simon, “Turnover Among Teachers in the 
Smaller Secondary Schools of Indiana,” Bulletin of the 
Department of Secondary School Principals, Vol. XX, 
May, 1936, p. 10 

“Margaret M. Alitucker, “Educational Research and 
Statistics,” School and Society, May 18, 1929, p. 649 

“Leland N. Drake, The Clerk of the Board of Edu- 
cation, p. 144. Unpublished dissertation. 
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TABLE III. Median Salaries and Range Paid Clerks 
of Boards of Education in 1934 


Cities 

Cities Cities 15,000- 

Salary 2,500—4,999 5,000~14,099 above 
Median $ 257 $ 669 $2,233 
$2,700 $8,000 


Range $2,100 
sponsibility, and the amount of work re- 
quired. This is made clear in Table III. 


Education and Experience of Clerks 


Prior Employment. The position held 
by the clerk immediately prior to his as- 
suming the office should be one index of 
his fitness for the office of clerk. The in- 
vestigation revealed that the following 
were the most frequently mentioned posi- 
tions held immediately prior to assuming 
the office of clerk of the board of educa- 
tion. The positions are arranged in order 
of frequency: stenographer, bank clerk, 
business manager, accountant, teacher, in- 
surance agent, housewife, political officer, 
lawyer, merchant, railroad agent, student, 
newspaperman, salesman, funeral director, 
dentist, bank president, mining engineer, 
doctor of medicine, office worker, locomo- 
tive engineer, blacksmith, carpenter, drug- 
gist, postman, butcher, secretary of an 
estate, real-estate agent, textile worker, 
patternmaker, mine chemist, farmer, and 
civil engineer. In general the foregoing rep- 
resents a rather normal list of the so- 
called “white-collar jobs” found in all 
communities. Most of the positions named 
are positions of trust and responsibility, 
and carry with them certain technical 
knowledge that lends importance and dig- 
nity to the office of clerk. 

Educational Background. More than 77 
per cent of the clerks had graduated from 
high school, 30 per cent had had one or 
more years in a business college, 19 per 
cent were college graduates, 18 per cent 
had had some special training in a normal 
school, an academy, a private school, or 
some other type of special schoolwork. In 
addition, 40 per cent had had experience 
as teacher or school employee. Relatively 
speaking, the data represent evidence of 
educational background considerably 
above expectancy. Naturally, the highest 
educational attainments were found in the 
individuals holding the office of clerk in 
the larger cities and likewise where the 
more adequate salaries were paid. 

Accessories and Assistants. Inasmuch 
as the office of clerk usually constitutes 
the only office maintained for and by the 
board of education and responsible to it 
alone, it is natural that the provisions for 
the office should be ample. Investigation 
shows that in the matter of accessories 
and assistants provided, the boards of edu- 
cation are liberal, dependent, of course, 
upon the varying needs of the office. The 
statutes of practically all states require 
that the “records” of the clerk shall be 
“kept in a book provided by the board.” 
The office today has far exceeded in prac- 
tice this simple mandate so that acces- 
sories and assistants have been added as 
conditions required, until the office of the 
clerk of the board of education in the 
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The Board of Education, Garnett, Kansas, in Session. — Members and terms of service 

from left to right: Mrs. Nathaniel Spriggs, 8 years; Mrs. C. C. Gilkey, 4 years; Secre- 

tary, Charles E. Cox, 6 years; President, F. H. McIntosh, 14 years; Purchasing Agent, 
A. B. Clark, 12 years; Vice-president, DeWitt M. Stiles, 10 years. 


larger city of today is as completely 
manned and equipped as any business 
office of similar responsibilities. 

Supervision. The question of who su- 
pervises the clerk of the board of educa- 
tion cannot be directly answered except 
by showing the various agencies to whom 
he is responsible. If he is a member of the 
board, he is as such responsible to the 
voters who elected him. In districts where 
he is required to give bond, the agencies 
providing such bonds could exert a limited 
degree of supervision. In most of the 
states the law requires that the clerk be 
immediately responsible to the board of 
education. Another agency of supervision 
of the clerk is the officer or commission 
making the periodic audit of the board’s 
monies and the inspection of its books. 
The superintendent of schools, the busi- 
ness manager, the county auditor, the 
sinking fund trustees, the state treasurer, 
and the general public to whom the books 
are open for inspection could all be con- 
sidered sources of supervision of the clerk’s 
office. However, the fact remains that over 
78 per cent of the clerks reporting in this 
investigation considered that they were 
immediately responsible to the “board as 
a whole,” so that it is primarily to that 
authority that the public must look for 
the efficient operation of the office. 


A Job Analysis 

Duties Performed. A job analysis of 
the duties performed by the office of clerk 
of the board of education reveals a very 
wide range of tasks performed. By means 
of a statistical technique it was discovered 
that the actual duties performed greatly 
exceeded those specifically required by 
law. In some cases, however, the office has 
only a nominal existence, and most of its 


duties are delegated to other offices such 
as superintendent, business manager, and 
others. In the majority of cases, however, 
the clerk’s office has been allowed to as- 
sume more responsibility than actually is 
required by law, often to the extent of 
performing functions usually assigned to 
other departments. 

For the purpose of this article it would 
be inadvisable to give a complete list of 
duties performed by this office in practice. 
The following list of functions represents 
those listed by over 50 per cent of the 
incumbents of the office reporting. They 
are arranged in the order of frequency of 
mention: 


1. Keeps records of proceedings of meetings. 
2. Makes reports. 
3. Keeps all records open to the public 
4. Is responsible for the safety of records. 
5. Gives notice of meetings. 
6. Keeps itemized accounts of receipts and disburse- 
ments. 
7. Keeps all financial records. 
8. Draws up and signs warrants. 
9. Conducts board correspondence. 
10. Makes regular financial statements. 
11. Approves payrolls. 
12. Prepares budgets. 
13. Approves bills. 
14. Certifies taxation requirements. 
15. May call meetings under certain conditions. 
16. Makes contracts with teachers. 
Insures school property 
18. Keeps records of district boundaries. 
19. Certifies election returns 
20. Purchases janitor supplies. 
1. Purchases building equipment. 
2. Purchases fuel. 
3. Gives bond. 
4. Purchases instructional supplies. 
5. Administers retirement of bonds 


To summarize: The typical clerk of the 
board of education in the towns and cities 
of the United States is a man living in 
the school district that he serves and hav- 
ing a child or more in the schools of the 
district. His books are regularly audited. 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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Wherein a Judgment Comes to Daniel 


Brooke W. Hills 


NEW DOCTRINE FOR MONROE — XXIXx 
I 


When Mr. William M. Benkert — to use his name in full for 
the first time in this narrative — laid out his law offices in the 
Wentworth Building, Main Street, Monroe, he saw to it that the 
details were very deliberately planned with an eye to effect. Be it 
said that Mr. Benkert was by way of being a first-class lawyer, 
one of these lawyers who see a future for themselves in a grow- 
ing town near a large city; who have the patience and the funds 
left after paying tuition bills in Law School, to set up for them- 
selves; who quietly but effectively enlarge a circle of friends in 
places where friendship counts; who gradually identify them- 
selves with banks, building and loan associations, and similar 
local enterprises; who manage to keep out of petty politics, and 
eventually become known as broad-gauge men to be reckoned 
among the town’s substantial citizens. Of such was this Mr. 
Benkert; and it was into his office that the bedeviled Smith B. 
Hamilton plunged at eleven o’clock in the morning of the day 
on which the edified populace of Monroe learned through scream- 
ing headlines in The Item of his alleged hanging in effigy the 
night before. 

Let it not be understood that our use of the word “alleged” 
is in any way an expression used by Editor Short. Quite the 
contrary; in his glowing account of the evening’s festivities, there 
was nothing calculated to give the impression of reasonable 
doubt as to the recipient of this unpleasant publicity. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Short, having hurriedly checked with Janitor Atkins, 
not only found additional material, willingly supplied by this 
bearer of the news, with which he might embellish his already 
lurid account, but learned fresher details of this latest sensation, 
which, as he put it, had “rocked Monroe to its very foundations.” 
Mr. Short thoroughly attended to this rocking process wherever 
it appeared to be necessary; he gave this interesting motion his 
very best attention. There was little left to be said when he had 
finished this masterpiece, and precious little left to the imagina- 
tion; had time permitted, it is probable he might even have 
secured a staff artist for a day to provide a sketch of the flagpole 
and its swinging tenant. While this omission was regrettable, the 
fertile-minded Mr. Short was able to ginger up his description 
with the more than occasional use of Janitor Atkin’s name and 
this gentleman’s personal comments. These last required a fever- 
ish amount of editing, to be sure; but Mr. Short managed to turn 
out an edition which satisfied even his critical self, and certainly 
included nothing which might be construed as being “alleged.” 
No, sir; not so anyone in Monroe, beautiful, might notice it. 

We have suggested that Mr. Benkert’s offices were planned for 
effect. There was the small outer office with the desk facing the 
door, presided over by a cool-eyed, competent young woman — 
part receptionist, part stenographer, and librarian, as time and 
necessity demanded. When you had stated your errand to her, 
this young woman asked you to be seated in one of the heavy 
chairs against the wall. Here you were permitted to observe the 
pattern of a quiet oriental rug, spread across the floor to the open 
fireplace in the wall opposite. If you wished, you might shift 
your glance to an old engraving of the surrender of Yorktown, 
framed in a dull gilt frame, centered on the wall above the 
mantel. Or, if you were like others who entered these offices on 
account of some troublesome need, you might possibly vary the 
monotony of your wait by listening to the rapid beat of type- 
writers in the adjoining office, and wonder who else might be in 
trouble. There was always the occasional whirr of the telephone, 
the coming and going of one or two bright young law clerks with 
their unmistakable leather-heeled, pebble-grained brogans, with 
heads as barren of hats as the day they left the university. 

To you this appeared a busy place. It was; and the impression 


of respect created in your mind by these familiar signs of a 
prosperous and going business, was intensified as you entered 
Mr. Benkert’s personal office, as you looked across the big desk 
with its neatly piled folders to the medium-sized man behind it 
who rose to greet you; this quietly dressed man, with his back 
against a built-in bookcase, housing rows of heavy volumes bound 
in buckram, titled in leather. If you are like most folks, you 
wondered how any man could possibly use so many books in his 
work; then it occurred to you that here was a man who knew a 
great deal about matters concerning which you knew very little, 
yourself. If you looked about further as he was putting some long 
typed sheets away, preparatory to hearing your story; if you 
happened to notice the little plaster busts of eminent jurists in 
the niches in the bookcase — those men of whom you had heard 
so often, but none of whom you would ever know; if your gaze 
took in the informal photographs of this bridge dedication here, 
and that cornerstone laying there, wherein this same Mr. Benkert 
was portrayed as an honored guest and participant, it is more 
than likely you would have a distinct idea, no matter how bold 
your demeanor might be, that here was a man with whom it 
would not be exactly profitable to tinker. Planned for effect? 
Yes, but planned also for business. Long before this time, it had 
been proven over and over that there were other and more sub- 
stantial effects produced by this office and its genius, which bore 
téstimony to the ability of the medium-sized man behind the big 
desk. 

Planned for effect, these offices? Yes; but first and foremost, 
planned for business. Make no mistake about that! .. . 

“And now,” thought Smith B. Hamilton, as he rose from his 
chair in response to a pleasant nod from the girl in the outer 
waiting room. “Now for the fireworks!” 


II 


Benkert lost no time in coming straight to the point. 

“Mr. Hamilton, you’ve seen this morning’s special issue of 
The Item?” 

“T have.” To himself, “Here it comes!”’ 

“Surprised?” 

“Very much so. I know absolutely nothing about this affair.” 

Said Benkert, “I know what I think; but before we do any- 
thing, I’m going to try to get down to the bottom of this. I’ve 
sent for some people who may throw a little light on the subject.” 
There was a slight whirr from a buzzer. “All right, Miss White; 
send them in.” As they waited an instant, “It’s Esmay; he tele- 
phoned this morning. I asked him to come down with his son.” 
. . . “Oh, good morning, Mr. Esmay; hello, Billy. That’s right; 
take those chairs.” 

The elder Esmay was evidently very much excited about some- 
thing. Hardly were they seated when, “Billy, I want you to tell 
Mr. Benkert everything; everything, just exactly as you told me 
after breakfast.” 

Said Billy, on whom it was plain enough that these unfamiliar 
surroundings had made a tremendous impression, “There isn’t a 
darned word of truth in the whole darned thing; and what’s 
more, I can prove it.’”’ With a beseeching look at Hamilton to 
stand by him in this hour of crisis, “You know what I mean?” 

“T think I get the general idea,’ answered Benkert in a rather 
dry tone. “Just go ahead and tell this young lady everything you 
know about last night’s business at the school. Talk a little 
slowly, for she is going to take it down in shorthand.” 

Whereupon, young Mr. Esmay, following another appealing 
look at Hamilton, with many ohs! and ahs! and you sees!, and 
the help of an occasional question from the little group, pro- 
ceeded to tell in detail his adventures of the night before, remark- 
ing by way of conclusion, 

“So, when us fellows saw all those lies in the paper this morn- 
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ing, we were good and sore; and we made up our minds we'd 
better tell our dads right away. I was going to tell you, too, Mr. 
Hamilton, the first chance I got.” This last in an apologetic tone. 

“Got it all?” queried Benkert, turning to the stenographer. 
She smiled. “It’s not very much like my usual notes, but I have 
it, all right.” Questioned Benkert again of the perturbed boy, 
“You are absolutely certain there were no signs, no names of any 
description fastened to this figure?”’ 

“No, there wasn’t; not any,” emphatically stated the youth. 
“O’ course, I suppose those fellows from Deckerville probably 
judged we’d know what they meant when they h’isted up that old 
tackling dummy on the flagpole. They been good and sore, ever 
since we licked them in football last fall.” Reflectively, ‘Oh, 
baby! Would we a’cleaned them if we had got there quicker last 
night!” 

“And you say that a moment after you boys had managed to 
get this off the pole you were interrupted by Mr. Tyrone?”’ 

“You bet we were!” exploded Billy. “He came a’hollering 
across the road at us, and,” 

“Just what did he say? Be sure, Billy,’ cautioned Benkert. 

“He yelled at us to get out of there, and said if he could catch 
us little devils he’d lick the stuffings out of us. That’s what he 
said, and all the fellows heard him, and we weren’t doing any- 
thing at all, and it’s just like him, and I can prove it, and,” 

“All right! All right!” interrupted his father. And as the young 
gentleman subsided, “Anything more, Mr. Benkert? You under- 
stand, of course, I expect to stand squarely back of what my boy 
has told you.” 

“Why, yes,” replied the attorney. “You’d better get Billy to 
ask the other boys to come in and have a talk with me as soon as 
they can; I'd like statements from them.” 

“They'll be here,” was the fervent assurance of the younger 
Esmay. “And they'll come with bells a’ringing. Boy, are they 
burned up about this!) Um-m-m!”.. . 

They came. There was plenty of tintinnabulation, as per the 
lavish promise of Mr. William Esmay, Jr. There was also a very 
busy stenographer—a bewildered young woman, to tell the 
truth, although her notes, when transcribed for signatures, were 
plain enough, and all testifying to exactly the same story already 
told. And there was also violent pealing of bells when several 
besweatered young gentlemen arrived in a body, who, with 
vigorous expressions of undying loyalty to their beloved Alma 
Mater — otherwise known as Deckerville High School — agree- 
ably and without undue pressure signed statements, that while 
they were entirely responsible for the swiping of the old, tackling 
dummy and for hanging him up by the hind legs from their 
rivals’ flagpole to get a rise out of Monrovian youth (we have 
quoted in part), were vehemently doggoned if they’d stuck any 
sign whatever on any part of the luckless effigy. Especially any- 
thing in the nature of a dirty crack at the principal of Monroe 
High School, who, they had heard, was a swell guy, although in 
their opinion he wasn’t very careful in his choice of schools to pre- 
side over. Further than that, they’d like to state positively and un- 
equivocally how pleased they would be to have anyone in 
Monroe, particularly any high-school student, make that crack 
in their presence; for there would positively be something doing 
of a very unpleasant description, and they didn’t mean maybe, 
either, and they were willing to put ¢his in writing, also. With 
these and other valorous declarations, they were bowed out into 
Main Street by the young lady in the outer office, who wondered 
again why any man as smart as her boss would be willing to take 
a job on a board of education. . . . We have said she was com- 
petent! .. 

It was drawing on in the morning, and the waitresses in the 
dining room of the Union Hotel around the corner on Broad 
Street were taking their last glances at the day’s menu, prepara- 
tory to advising those busy local executives who couldn’t spare 
an hour to go home to lunch, what tasty specials were ready and 
waiting for their delight; it was nearly noon, we might have said, 
when there came another whirr at the buzzer, and Benkert 
glanced over at the silent Hamilton. 

“Tt’s Atkins.” 


And in he came, bowing and scraping, as obsequious as a 
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galley slave, as dangerous and unfit to be in janitorial service 
in a public-school system as a snake. Possibly our simile is not 
well chosen; we have heard that some snakes are quite respect- 
able, at least as much as they are permitted to be. But this was 
Atkins; and there he stood, subservient humility portrayed in his 
dull expression as he faced the lawyer, a cloak which barely 
masked the hatred sweeping across his mind as he caught the 
sight of the young man who had come to Monroe seven short 
months before. . . . 

It was Lawyer Benkert, now; not Benkert, the polished gentle- 
man who beaued his wife to Saturday night dances at the coun- 
try club; not the pleasant Benkert who could tell a good story, 
himself, on occasion when the coffee cups were pushed back on 
the table; but rather a Benkert who sprang to his feet, a Benkert 
who did not offer this latest visitor a chair, a court room Benkert 
who held in his hand a copy of The Item, who stabbed his finger 
at Janitor Atkins, who demanded the truth and nothing but the 
truth from this unsavory attendant; a Benkert who eventually 
brought the reluctant admission, 

“No, I can’t say as how I seen it myself, but I know there was 
a sign there on that there dummy, just as I told Brother Short, 
and that’s just as true as anything I been a’tellin’ you the last 
fifteen minutes.”. . . 

Mr. Benkert’s impatient interruption might have been to agree 
with this last vociferous expression; undoubtedly the frightened 
Atkins had come much nearer the truth by his ambiguous remark 
than he intended. It depends entirely on the way you construe 
it. On the contrary, however, and quickly pressing his advantage, 

‘See here, Atkins, if you didn’t see the sign, yourself, how do 
you know it was there?” 

Doggedly, “I tell you” . . . that terrible finger stabbed again 

. oh, my land, there are all those big books just as full of law 
he knows as a dog has got fleas, an’ I don’t see why J got to be 
blamed for everything. . . . ““Here’s what you told Short, right 
here in the paper. You told him there was a sign on that dummy! 
You told him the high-school boys had put Mr. Hamilton’s name 
on it to show him what they think of him” . . . beating down, 
beating down, beating down; not pleasant this, but necessary. 
.. . “Your last chance, Atkins.” . 

With a despairing glance at those rows and rows of big books 
just as full of law as they could stick, 

“T told Brother Short what we figgered out.” 

“We? What do you mean by ‘we’?” . . . Oh, gosh, this feller’d 
just as soon as not put me in jail... . 

“Jack Tyrone and me!” 

Ten minutes more of this, and then, 

“T’ll take your deposition right now, Atkins. Sign your name 
on that line... . J All right. Now, then, here’s another paper 
you're going to sign, here and now.” . 

“Why .. . why, this is my resignation!” .. . 

“Sign your name, Atkins!” .. . It’d take a feller a year to 
read one of them big books. . . . Pen shaking in his hand. .. . 

In spite of himself, Hamilton felt a little sorry as the ex- 
janitor, the self-styled “good and faithful servant,” stumbled 
through the door. But that was that. . . . Yet, across his mind 
again as so often these last weary days, “What we want around 
here is a little peace.” . . . Tyrone gone; and now Atkins. .. . 
A little peace from now on; oh, yes, a new deal all the way 
around. . . . He won’t have to talk to me like this... . 

At the corner Atkins hesitated irresolutely; then, suddenly, he 
turned and strode down the street. Even the casual observer 
might have said he walked almost briskly, as if a new and wel- 
come idea had occurred to him. It had. . . . Jack Tyrone was 
a’tellin’ me they’re a’lookin’ fer a night watchman over at 
stone quarry....He has got influence over there, he has, 
That’s the kind of a feller J like. . . . I betcha I wouldn’t have 
to h’ist no coal shovels on that job when I’m so tuckered out my 
back’s fit to bust ... no, and no smart Alecks of would-be 
school superintendents hangin’ around to pester a man, when I 
ain’t a’doin’ nothin. . . . Jack says they’s a nice shed where 4 


man could put in his time, and it’s got a telephone in it, it has 
. it'd be a kinda cozy place fer the boys to drop in of an 
. . . Say, by Judas, I am lucky! I wisht 


evenin’. . . . Humph! 
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I'd a’thought of that before. . . . I would’a told this feller Ben- 
kert that keepin’ a school neat and clean ain’t no job fer a man 
like me! .. 

Again Benkert looked, or it seemed to Hamliton, looked at him 
in a peculiar way. He fumbled with some papers on his desk for 
a moment, then, glancing up, “Better go home to lunch, Mr. 
Hamilton. It’s been quite a morning.” . . . He followed his de- 
parting guest to the door. “Oh, by the way, Mr. Hamilton, it 
might be a good plan to stay pretty close to your office this 
afternoon.” Again there was that peculiar glance. “You may have 
some callers.” 

“Callers?” 

“Yes. I’m not sure. But I’ve an idea you’ll know what to say 
to them.” 

Back up the street to the school, then home. . . . Benkert 
hates to tell me . . . trying to be as decent as he can. Why 
doesn’t he get it over with? . . . Suppose he’s afraid I can’t take 
it. . . . / won’t stand in the way of peace. . . . A new doctrine 
for Monroe? And I thought I could do it! 


Iil 


Miss White was certain Mr. Benkert had returned from lunch. 
Miss White was equally certain her employer would be willing to 
see Mr. Short at once; in fact, she had been given directions to 
admit him without delay. Miss White thereupon ushered the 
pleasantly smiling proprietor of The Jtem to the room which was 
filled with big books; and having closed the door, spent the next 
ten rebellious minutes in regretting the fact she did not happen 
to be a man. This cool-eyed, competent young woman had been 
among those whose breakfast that morning had been enlivened 
by the front page of The Item. With her first-hand opportunity 
to size up the present situation as outlined by the day’s parade 
of visitors, she had since been possessed of an almost overpower- 
ing ambition, quite foreign to her normal well-ordered self . . . 
an ardent desire to slap somebody down; this somebody being 
the gentleman whom she had just announced. . . . She sighed. 
“This is what / get for being a girl!” . . . Oh, well... 

Mr. Short noticed with interest that a copy of his latest publi- 
cation was prominently displayed on Benkert’s desk; in fact, 
judging from its crumpled condition, it gave evidence of having 
been read and reread. Naturally these evidences of Mr. Benkert’s 
recent literary pursuits met his own enthusiastic approval. So did 
Mr. Benkert’s first words. 

“T’ve been reading your special edition today, Short, and I 
want to talk it over with you.” 

“Well, I feel honored,” replied the genial Mr. Short, leaning 
back and crossing his legs. . . . This was going to be good; 
maybe Benkert — the old fool! — would offer him a cigar from 
the humidor on the desk. We’ll he’d just as soon smoke one on 
him as not; what’d de care, so long as they were good? .. . 
“Of course, Mr. Benkert,” he continued, “You realize I have 
only done my duty in the case of this man Hamilton, distressing 
as it is to bring the facts before the public. The town should 
have a right to be in on the know.” 

“T believe I realize your motives exactly,” slowly replied Ben- 
kert. “I do agree with you that the town has a right to know all 
about this latest episode.” 

“Tt’s pretty near time Monroe woke up about some of these 
things,” said the gratified Mr. Short. “Nobody can say I haven't 
done my share in smoking out these newcomers who have brought 
so much trouble into the schools.” . . . Darn him, where’s that 
cigar? Can’t he take the hint I just gave him? Doesn’t he know 
how to treat a gentleman? .. . 

There is a strong probability Mr. Benkert did know how to 
treat a gentleman — when one happened to be present. 

Said he, “I’m positive you’ve done your share, right along; in 
fact, I am going to give you practically all the credit for the 
story in today’s /tem.” 

“Now don’t say that,” with a self-deprecatory wave of the 
hand. “You mustn’t overlook the part Brother Atkins had in this 
latest outrage. Why, if it hadn’t been for him and what he told 
me, the town might never have heard a word about last night’s 
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doings. He shouldn’t be forgotten when you men on the Board 
get out next year’s contracts.” 

“T can assure you there is no chance whatever he will be for- 
gotten. But to return to business, I’ve been wanting to have a 
frank talk with you for some time; and this seems to be the op- 
portunity for which I’ve been waiting.” 

“Good!” ... Darn him, why doesn’t he stop talking and 
loosen up with those cigars? .. . 

“No; not good, Short. Bad, very bad.” Benkert was on his 
feet now, leaning halfway across the desk. “Short, at last the op- 
portunity has come; I’ve sent for you to tell you that every word 
in that story you printed this morning is an absolute, downright, 
unprincipled lie!”’ 

“A what?” roared the astounded editor. “Do you mean to in- 
sinuate that I’m an ordinary liar? Why, I'll . . . He fell back in 
his chair, greatly assisted in this movement by the energetic help 
of Mr. Benkert. 

“Wrong both ways, Short,” was the reply. “I’m not insinuating 
a thing. On the contrary, I’m telling you! No, you’re not an 
ordinary liar. Don’t flatter yourself! Instead, you’re an extra- 
ordinary liar, probably the most vicious it’s ever been my mis- 
fortune to know. You scandal-spreading scamp, you, even your 
silly headlines are wrong! ‘A Daniel Come to Judgment,’ you vir- 
tuously proclaim all over your front page. Youw’re the Daniel, 
Short, if you want to know, and I’m telling you it’s a judgment 
come to Daniel! That’s where you are wrong, wrong! It took a 
long time, Short, to bring you to judgment, but at last you’re 


here.” . . . He pushed a button, and Miss White appeared with 
great alacrity. ‘““Please get those statements. . . . Thanks. Please 
read the first aloud. You don’t mind, do you?” . . . To Short, 


“Sit back, you!” Mr. Short obliged. 

Miss White didn’t seem to mind at all. She read the first, she 
read the second. Her enunciation was practically perfect, very 
easily understood by the palpitating editor, especially in those 
beautiful passages supplied by ex-Janitor Atkins. Mr. Short ap- 
peared to be sincerely affected by this last document, particularly 
when Mr. Benkert exhibited the affidavit attached. 

“T guess . . . I guess . . . I must have made a mistake,” was 
the best he could do. Then, in agonized tones, ““You’re not going 
to sue me, are you? You won’t do that!” 

“No, Short, we’re not planning to sue you,” grimly assured 
Benkert. ‘““No, we have no intention of doing that. Not at all.” 

“Good enough,” gasped the frightened editor. “I'll print a 
complete retraction tomorrow.” 

“No, Short, we’re not going to sue you,” repeated Lawyer Ben- 
kert. “But I am leaving here at once. I’m going to the county 
seat. I’m going to hunt up the county prosecutor. And I’m going 
to move heaven and earth, if necessary, to secure an indictment 
against you and have you held for the next Grand Jury. In this 
state, Short, there happens to be a law that provides against 
criminal libel, and there are two or three cases on record similar 
to your own. Possibly you didn’t know this, Short. Now you do. 
There is no charge for this legal information. And,” but Benkert 
could restrain his wrath no longer, “Git!” 

And Short got. He got, just in time. He had been craving a 
cigar from the hands of Mr. Benkert; but he did not crave 
several at one time, especially when they happened to be con- 
fined in a substantial, heavy-looking, brass humidor. . . . There 
was a crash as the missile hit the door behind his fast-flying 
ae 
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. “Oh, the cigars are all over the floor!” exclaimed Miss 
White. They were. 

Well, thought she, as she bent over instinctively; well, if I 
can’t be a man, I’m mighty glad to be working for a boss who is 
5 re 

“T’ll pick them up,” gruffly directed Lawyer Benkert. “You 
don’t have to wait on me. . . . Get Hamilton on the phone as 
quick as you can.” 


(To be concluded in July) 
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School-Board Members 


Who are Making Educational History in American Cities 


ANDREW D. KENNEDY 


President, Board of Education, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Mr. A. D. Kennedy, who was first drafted 
into membership on the board in the spring 
of 1929, was appointed to fill the unexpired 
two-year term of a member who had resigned. 
At that time the South St. Paul school 
district was in the midst of a school-building 
program, involving the construction of a 
high-school recitation hall, a high-school 
auditorium and cafeteria, an elementary 
school, additions to two elementary schools, 
and the remodeling of the junior high school. 
Mr. Kennedy was the unanimous choice of 
the board at that time because of his known 
interest in education and because of his expe- 
rience and demonstrated good judgment in 
the field of business and construction. Mr. 
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Mr. Andrew D. Kennedy 
President, Board of Education, 
South St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Kennedy is a manufacturer by trade and is 
president of the South Park Pump and 
Hydrant Company of South St. Paul. 

Since his first appointment in 1929, Mr. 
Kennedy has twice been elected member at 
large for four-year terms. He was made 
president of the board in 1933, and has held 
that office ever since. 

Throughout his service as a member and 
president of the board, Mr. Kennedy has 
been especially active in protecting the edu- 
cational program against any undue incursion 
by the depression. He has consistently argued 
for and worked for the welfare of the chil- 
dren. In the matter of plant maintenance, he 
has championed the principle that neglect of 
upkeep is poor policy. Finally, he has sup- 
ported and promoted a policy of maintaining 
the debt-service program. 

The public-school system of South St. Paul 
is the pride of the community. With the co- 
operation and good will of his fellow mem- 
bers on the board and with the confidence 
of the electorate, Mr. Kennedy has con- 


tributed largely toward the excellence of his 
school system, the up-to-dateness of its plant 
and equipment, and the efficiency of the 
school business management. 


MR. SAMUEL I. BAST 
Member, Board of Education, Schuylkill 
Haven, Pennsylvania 


The career of Mr. Samuel I. Bast, one of 
Schuylkill Haven’s foremost manufacturers, 
has been distinguished by membership on the 
board of school directors of Schuylkill Haven 
Borough for thirty-seven years, having served 
continuously since December, 1899. For, the 
past fifteen years he has served as _ its 
treasurer. 

Mr. Bast first became a member when 
representation was by wards, three members 
serving from each of the four wards of the 
community. He has been returned to the 
board from term to term without opposition. 

Mr. Bast was born in Schuylkill Haven, 
in 1871, and was educated in the public 
schools of his community. He is president 
of the J. F. Bast & Sons Knitting Mill, which 
was established by his father in 1891, and is 





Mr. Samuel I. Bast 
Member, Board of Education, 
Schuylkill Haven, Pennsylvania. 


the largest industry of its kind in Schuylkill 
Haven. 

Noted throughout the community for his 
kindly nature and friendly disposition, he has 
always been loyal to the needs of pupils and 
teachers and has supported a program of 
education for Schuylkill Haven that would 
better meet the needs of the community. He 
has always supported such a policy even 
though it has meant an increased tax bill to 
the firm which he heads. 

During the period of his service two new 
elementary buildings were erected, a new 
high-school building now (1937-38) an addi- 
tion to the high-school building. His many 
friends in the community hope that he may 
continue to lend his efforts as a member of 
the school board for some years to come. 
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PROF. W. H. MEEKER 
Member, Board of Education, 
Ames, Iowa 

The Ames Teachers’ Club, Ames, Ia,, 
recently gave a dinner honoring Professor 
W. H. Meeker, who has served continuously 
on the Ames board of education for more 
than twenty-five years. The toast program 
following the dinner was devoted largely to 
appreciation of the splendid service rendered 
the community by Mr. Meeker during these 
many years. The tribute paid him by Mr. 
Walter H. Root, former president of the 
board of education, was especially fitting. 
Other speakers were Miss Eva White, pres- 
ident of the teachers’ club, and Principal 
John Harlan, who presented an appropriate 
gift to the honored guest in behalf of 
the Club. 

A year ago Professor Meeker, who is on 





Mr. W. H. Meeker 
Member, Board of Education, 
Ames, lowa. 


the engineering staff of the Iowa State 
College, was elected to his ninth consecutive 
term of three years on the board. But one 
teacher on the staff of a hundred has served 
the local district more than twenty-six years. 
Two others entered the local service the same 
year as Professor Meeker. 

In these years Ames has nearly tripled 
in population. Several new schools have been 
built. Many changes in the curriculum’ have 
followed as times and conditions warranted. 
Financing of bond issues became a continu- 
ous problem. 

The nine consecutive elections of Mr. 
Meeker doubtless have proved the longest 
record of continuous service in any city 
school system in Iowa as an elected member 
of the board. From Teddy Roosevelt in 1912 
to Franklin Roosevelt in 1937 has brought 
about many political, economic, and social 
changes. Professor Meeker has kept abreast 
of all these changes by keeping closely m 


(Concluded on page 97) 
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Give Children an Opportunity to be Honest 


One of the most serious and persistent 
problems that school officials are called 
upon to face has to do with thievery in the 
schools. Indeed, there are few principals 
who can boast that theft, in one form or 
another, is not a frequent occurrence in 
their schools. The objects which are stolen 
range all the way from school equipment 
to the personal belongings of pupils and 
teachers. The long rows of padlocked steel 
lockers, which are so familiar to persons 
who visit our modern schools, bear mute 
testimony to the fact that school children 
cannot and do not trust their schoolmates. 
Even such mechanical devices as locks and 
lockers are so ineffective, in some instances, 
that honor students have to be assigned 
to guard both locks and lockers against 
assault. The principal of a large city high 
school recently informed the writer that, 
in spite of these precautions, locks are 
broken and the doors ripped off of steel 
lockers by pupils bent on theft. This same 
principal was compelled to lock up his hat 
and overcoat to keep them from being 
carried off by his students. Generally 
speaking, the problem becomes more diffi- 
cult as the size of the school increases. 

To the casual reader this situation ap- 
pears to offer a serious indictment of our 
modern schools. Actually this is only partly 
true. The school is but one of several im- 
portant agencies which have had an oppor- 
tunity to influence the development of 
character traits in these children. The 
home, the school, the church, the commu- 
nity, and various other social agencies are 
jointly responsible for existing conditions. 

Before condemning the school we should 
consider the fact that it is the only com- 
munity agency which is at some time or 
another responsible for the conduct of 
every child in the community. The Church 
and social agencies like the Boy Scouts 
reach relatively few children, and as a rule, 
the ones they do reach are those who are 
least in need of attention. If all children 
enjoyed the advantages of a good home 
and wise parents, the problem would be 
practically nonexistent. Unfortunately there 
are some parents who are unable to assume 
the burden of character education in their 
children. The mere fact that the school is 
not entirely to blame for existing condi- 
tions does not relieve it of its responsibility 
in the matter. Since it is the one institution 
in the community which reaches most of 
the children, it is, therefore, in a strategic 
position to attack the problem. Can the 
school, or any other agency, attack this 
evil with any hope of success? 


Locks, Lockers, and Honesty 


There are several factors which should 
be considered before discussing a program 


Troy A. Snyder, Ashtabula, Ohio 


which, in at least one school, has gone far 
toward a solution of the difficulty. In the 
first place we must accept the fact that, 
no matter what we do to combat it, we 
shall have some thievery in such a group 
as is represented by the student body of 
the average high school. In view of this 
fact, our purpose should be to reduce the 
number of thefts to the lowest possible 
point. We should also recognize the fact 
that most children do not make a practice 
of theft and that the offences which are 
committed in a school can usually be 
traced to a very small percentage of the 
pupils. It should be emphasized that locks, 
lockers, and guards do not develop honesty 
traits in children. These devices are de- 
signed primarily to prevent dishonesty by 
making it difficult for a child to commit a 
theft. In short, they prevent dishonesty 
but do nothing to develop good character. 
Another point needing emphasis is the fre- 
quent case where a pupil misplaces some 
of his belongings and explains away his 
carelessness by telling his parents or 
teacher that his property has been stolen. 
Time and again such “stolen” articles 
have been found on the teacher’s desk, in 
the dressing rooms, at the football field, in 
lavatories, in the library, or at other points 
where the student pauses in his daily 
travels. Anything which tends to challenge 
a pupil or which dares him to commit a 
crime should be studiously avoided. Many 
offenses are committed in a spirit of ad- 
venture by pupils who are in search of a 
thrill. It is much more thrilling to break 
into a compartment that is locked and 
guarded than it is to open one which is 
unlocked and unguarded. 

In Harbor High School, Ashtabula, 
Ohio, it has been the practice for years to 
have lockless lockers. No one is assigned 
to watch or guard them at any time during 
the school day. They are located in the 
halls and are easily accessible to all pupils. 
Lunches and articles of clothing such as 
coats, caps, hats, slickers, overshoes, 
galoshes, gymnasium suits are kept in the 
lockers. Schoolbooks and materials used in 
classes are kept in the homeroom desks 
which may be used, during the course of 
the day, by five or six different pupils. 

The school —a six-year high school — 
is organized on a plan which allows its 
six hundred pupils much freedom in the 
halls before classes open in the morning, 
at noon, and after school in the evenings. 
During class periods the pupils are re- 
quired to have written permits to leave 
the rooms. However, once these pupils are 
in the halls they are “on their own.” They 
have access to all lockers, and no one su- 
pervises their passage to and from the 
various points in the building. In the 
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gymnasium dressing and shower rooms, 
where space is somewhat limited, the pu- 
pils hang their street clothing on hooks on 
the walls. This procedure is the same for 
both boys’ and girls’ classes. During the 
last two years not a single case of theft 
in the shower or dressing rooms has been 
reported to the principal. 


Library Permits Freedom 

The library, which is open to the public 
as well as to the children, also permits un- 
usual freedom. Due to its rapid growth — 
there are over 20,000 volumes and 60 
periodicals on its shelves — it now occupies 
three rooms which are joined by archways. 
There are two entrances to the library, one 
in the back, or reference room, and one in 
the front room where some of the books 
and all of the periodicals are kept. The 
open-shelf arrangement is used throughout, 
making all books available to anyone. It 
is almost an impossibility for the librarian, 
at her checking desk in the front room, 
to supervise pupil activities in all three 
rooms at the same time. Pupils or adults 
who wished to do so would have no diffi- 
culty whatever in carrying off the books 
and magazines kept in the library. 

Pupils are admitted to the building at 
eight o’clock in the morning and the li- 
brary opens at nine. Open shelves are 
placed under the front stairway, where 
pupils may deposit books and magazines 
which they are returning to the library. 
The men teachers also keep their hats and 
coats under this same stairway. Here, as 
in the other cases cited, there is no direct 
supervision of the pupils’ activities. 

The library seems to suffer more from 
theft than the other departments of the 
school. Sometimes as many as 75 books 
disappear in a year’s time. Some of these 
may be taken by adults, but most of them 
are probably carried off by pupils. The 
librarian is of the opinion that most of 
them are taken by children who have fines 
for overdue books and who, in conse- 
quence, are unable to obtain books in the 
usual manner. If her analysis of the trouble 
is correct, and there is reason to believe 
that it is, the problem cannot be satisfac- 
torily solved by hiring someone to guard 
the library doors. To anyone who has had 
to pass the Cerberus who guards the door 
to the reference rooms of one of the large 
eastern teachers’ colleges, the very idea is 
distasteful. In the Harbor Library, at least, 
the matter of fines for children who are 
unable to pay them and the difficulties 
arising from carelessness with book re- 
newals are the logical points of attack. 
Two years ago a central children’s library 
was opened in the school system and now 
serves all pupils in the first six grades. If 
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these children are properly taught the 
reasons for fines and book renewals and 
trained in the use of the library, there is 
reason to hope that the trouble will even- 
tually disappear. 


Band Instruments Cause Trouble 


The school band, with its many instru- 
ments and other valuable equipment, is 
sometimes a source of trouble in this re- 
spect. In large cities it is an easy matter 
for anyone to sell musical instruments. 
Every pawn shop has dozens of them on 
its shelves. The theft of band instruments, 
while not so common in smaller schools is, 
nevertheless, a problem that sometimes 
causes much annoyance. The Harbor band, 
which enrolls one out of every eight pupils 
in the school and which represents an in- 
vestment of over $15,000 in instruments, 
has never suffered the theft of an instru- 
ment in its fourteen years of existence. It 
would be a simple matter for anyone who 
wished to do so to carry off some of the 
band equipment. Most of the instruments, 
cases, and other band properties are left 
in the band rooms after practice periods. 
The band rooms, which are in a grade- 
school building adjacent to the high school, 
are never locked except at night. Pupils 
come and go at will. Those who do not 
wish to return to these rooms for their 
instruments — they take them home in the 
evenings for practice — leave them on top 
of their lockers. 

During the past five years there have 
only been two instances in which pupils 
in the school printshop attempted to steal 
tickets which they were printing for a 
school program. Considering the fact that 
all tickets used in the school are printed 
in this shop, the record, on the whole, is 
good. Only two pupils were involved in the 
cases which did occur. 

Teachers in laboratories and manual- 
training shops seldom have any trouble 
with problems arising from theft by pupils. 
Such things as nail sets, knives, and screw 
drivers are sometimes taken. As we have 
said before, a certain amount of this sort 
of thing must be expected. Anyone who 
has worked in shops or laboratories where 
small tools are used knows that much of 
this sort of thing is merely incidental. 
Pupils use small tools, put them in their 
pockets and then discover them when they 
get home. You have probably done the 
same sort of thing yourself with such 
things as pencils, pens, or other small ar- 
ticles. Some pupils return them and others 
do not. 


Results of the Harbor Plan 


Considering the opportunities presented, 
one must admit that theft is not a press- 
ing problem in this school. Even the li- 
brary has a better record than many of 
similar size and circulation which hire 
guards and take every precaution against 
such losses. During the first semester of 
the 1936-37 school year, which was typ- 
ical, fewer than ten cases of theft were 
reported to the principal. Later, five of 
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the pupils reporting returned to tell the 
principal that they had found their prop- 
erty which, instead of being stolen, was 
misplaced. The other cases concerned a 
boy’s jacket, a pair of new galoshes, and 
a small sum of money. The money was 
taken from a pupil’s desk and the other 
objects from lockers. Experience has shown 
that pupils will take money much quicker 
than such things as clothing and other 
personal property. 

Visitors to the school frequently ask 
what plan or system produced these re- 
sults. It is very difficult to answer such a 
question because of the great number of 
things which could, and very probably did, 
exert an influence and help to bring about 
the present condition. An attempt will be 
made to point out some of the more im- 
portant factors, as the writer sees them, 
leaving the judgment of their relative im- 
portance largely to the reader. 

To properly understand the situation, it 
is necessary to know that Ashtabula Har- 
bor is not a separate municipality but a 
part of the city of Ashtabula. Although 
both Ashtabula and the Harbor have the 
same city government, police, fire depart- 
ment, and street railways, they do have 
separate school systems. The two systems 
are entirely independent, having different 
rates of taxation, boards of education, su- 
perintendents, and school property. To 
date, every effort to unit the two systems 
has been unsuccessful. These facts suggest 
that the citizens of both sections of the 
city not only have definite ideas about the 
schools but vigorously support them. 

The population of the Harbor is of in- 
terest, too. About 60 per cent of the people 
are of Finnish descent, 20 per cent are of 
Swedish extraction, and a mixture of na- 
tionalities compose the remaining 20 per 
cent. There are no colored children in the 
system. Many of the residents read and 
speak English with great difficulty. How- 
ever, they are proud of the school and 
support it with money and spirit. Occupa- 
tionally, the majority of the people belong 
in the skilled and unskilled labor groups. 

The school, a true community center, 
is open day and night during the week. 
The library, open to the public, is located 
on the first floor of the building. Citizen- 
ship-training classes use some of the rooms 
in the evenings. Adults often work in the 
woodworking shops. Musical organizations, 
such as the Sovinto Athletic Club Chorus 
and the Grotto Band, use the music rooms 
for practice. School plays, concerts by the 
mixed chorus, glee clubs, band and orches- 
tra bring large numbers of adults into the 
school. Various community organizations 
use the school auditorium. Three parent- 
teacher groups also contribute to parental 
understanding of the school program. This 
understanding, passed on through the par- 
ents to the children has much to do with 
the success of any school project. 

The people of Finnish and Swedish 
descent are usually members of the Lu- 
theran Church, which means that the chil- 
dren are given thorough catechetical in- 
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struction. Many of the others are of the 
Catholic faith. Their children are trained 
in the local parochial schools until they 
complete the eighth grade. If strict reli- 
gious instruction plays the part that is 
claimed for it, it should make a very sub- 
stantial contribution in this case. 

The school administration is, of course, 
mainly responsible for existing conditions. 
For over 27 years the school has enjoyed 
the advantages of an administration 
headed by an able and progressive super- 
intendent. Taken together, the members 
of the school board and the superintendent 
represent 125 years of Harbor school ad- 
ministration. Two members of the board 
are serving their thirty-second year, one is 
completing his twenty-fifth year, another 
his ninth year, and the other his first year 
on the board. The same man, Mr. C. W. 
Askew, has been president of the board 
for 32 consecutive years. It has been, and 
still is, the policy of the board to handle 
the financial end of the school business 
and to entrust the educational side to the 
superintendent. 

The school board and the superintendent 
believe that the true basis of honesty arises 
from a respect for the property of others. 
To foster such respect they have made 
every effort to keep the school property 
in respectable condition. The walls are 
kept painted, the floors are clean, and 
marks on desks, walls, and other school 
property are almost unknown. Many of 
the desks have been in constant use for 
over ten years and haven’t a scratch on 
them. In the rare instances in which mu- 
tilation of property does occur it is an 
easy matter to detect the offender because 
any mark on a desk is conspicuous. As a 
rule, little fuss is made about such mat- 
ters. The desk top is immediately refin- 
ished and the bill for labor and materials 
is presented to the pupil and collected. 
The incident, so far as the school officials 
are concerned, is closed. Of course many 
pupils hear about the matter and experi- 
ence has shown that they soon learn to 
respect this “discipline of natural conse- 
quences.” Clean walls, floors, and toilets 
all inspire respect, while dirt, pencil marks, 
and amateur wood carving encourage van- 
dalism of the worst sort. 

Superintendent W. E. Wenner has been 
in charge of the Harbor schools for 27 
consecutive years and the present prin- 
cipal, Mr. J. A. Fawcett, is serving his 
eleventh year in the system. Both of these 
men have a thorough knowledge of the 
school and the community. The major 
portion of the classroom supervision is 
done by the superintendent who visits 
every classroom at least once or twice 
every week. The length of the visit may 
range from a few minutes to a complete 
period, depending upon conditions. The 
superintendent gets to know the majority 
of pupils by name and is familiar with 
their work. The principal, through his ad- 
ministrative and supervisional activities, 
comes to know every pupil very well and 

(Continued on page 8&2) 
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The Structure of School-Attendance Areas 


A knowledge of the basic features of the 
school-attendance area is foundational to 
the eventual determination of satisfactory 
school administrative units throughout the 
states. A clear concept of the school-at- 
tendance area is wholly necessary also 
for the determination of necessary amounts 
of school transportation service within a 
school administrative unit or within a 
state. Both of these large problems are 
today pressing for a more adequate solu- 
tion in every one of the states. 


Organization of School-Attendance 
Areas 


Practical administrators of enlarged 
school administrative units have known for 
a long time that there is an important dif- 
ference between a school-attendance area 
and a school administrative unit. But it is 
only recently that less attention has been 
given to the organization of “school dis- 
tricts” and “satisfactory local units” and 
more attention to the organization of satis- 
factory school-attendance areas. 

Before illustrating and explaining in 
detail the organic structure of a school- 
attendance area, some general and impor- 
tant differences between the attendance 
area and the administrative unit must be 
indicated, for they are not the same. They 
may be identical in those cases where 
under one school board there exists only 
one school, housed in one plant to which 
come all of the pupils of that school admin- 
istrative unit. It is possible for a school ad- 
ministrative unit to consist of only one at- 
tendance area. But the school-attendance 
area normally is that area or division of a 
school administrative unit, from which 
pupils go to one given school plant that 
houses a more or less distinct group of 
grades or a more or less distinct unit of 
the educational program. 

Assume that a given board of education 
has responsibility for some elementary 
schools of grades one to six, for one or 
more junior high schools of grades seven 
to nine, and for one or more senior high 
schools of grades ten to twelve. Surround- 
ing one of the buildings that houses grade 
one to six there will be one school-attend- 
ance area. If, on the same site, or on a 
closely adjoining site, there stands another 
building that houses a junior high school, 
there exists about it a second school-at- 
tendance area. Even though these two at- 
tendance areas will overlap in large part, 
their outermost boundaries will ordinarily 
not be the same either in shape or location, 
and the inside zones of these two attend- 
ance areas will be different. If there should 
be a senior-high-school plant near these 
first two schools or on the same site as 
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either of the other schools, it too would 
have its own attendance area, even though 
it overlapped all of the territory included 
within both of the other two attendance 
areas. The attendance area of the senior 
high school here would almost certainly 
have an outer boundary that would be 
different from the boundary of this ele- 
mentary-school-attendance area, while its 
outer boundary might or might not be 
identical with the outer boundary of this 
junior-high-school-attendance area; it is 
more likely that it would be different, 
however. 

In case our illustrative school system 
should be so organized that the junior 
high school and the senior high school 
were housed either in one plant or in two 
plants on the same site, there would still 
be around that single plant or that dual 
site two school-attendance areas, for it is 
most likely that the senior high school 
would draw pupils from a more extensive 
territory than would the junior high school. 
It is to be noted that the school-attendance 
area is much more a function or resultant 
of the educational organization unit than 
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it is of the plant or site as such. Ob- 
viously, the school administration unit may 
include few or many school-attendance 
areas. 


Attendance Area Governed by 
Restrictions 


While the attendance area is governed 
in its size and in its shape by (1) the 
number and the scatter of the population 
logically tributary to it under the existing 
school organization plan, and (2) by dis- 
tance and time of pupil travel (regardless 
of whether vehicular transportation of 
pupils is used or not), the size and the 
shape of the school administrative unit 
need not be and commonly are not gov- 
erned by the same set of specific factors. 
The boundaries of the school administra- 
tive unit are usually fixed by state law, and 
in numerous instances they are identical 
with the boundaries of some civil unit such 
as a city, a township, or a county. While 
it is often unfortunate that the boundary 
of an administrative unit is so fixed at 
times in law, the fact of its legal fixity 
must be pointed out as a significant differ- 
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ence between the location and the fixity of 
its boundary, and the relative flexibility of 
the outer boundary of the school-attend- 
ance area fixed most commonly by educa- 
tional and administrative considerations. 
The boundaries of the school administra- 
tive unit are commonly made up with a 
view to using that unit as a local taxing 
unit. School-attendance areas are not made 
up for this purpose. 

It is this local school administrative 
unit, set up under the state laws with 
certain corporate powers and responsibili- 
ties, empowered to levy local school taxes, 
and directed to administer one or more 
schools under its one board of education, 
that has most commonly been referred to 
by the term, “the school district,” or “the 
local school unit.” But the search for 
“satisfactory local school units” can only 
result in confusion unless a clear discrimi- 
nation is made between the school adminis- 
trative unit and the school-attendance 
area. 

It is assumed here that the problem of 
securing satisfactory units for the local 
administration of public schools and for 
the more adequate and equitable financing 
of those schools is rooted basically in the 
problem of organizing satisfactory local 
school-attendance areas into series. And 
the organization of one or more attendance 
areas must proceed out of a clear concept 
of what the school-attendance area looks 
like when it actually exists. We turn then 
to an explanation of the main structure 
ef actual school-attendance areas. 


Structure of School-Attendance 
Area 


It is of the greatest importance to un- 
derstand, first, that the structure of a 
school-attendance area is different under 
conditions where any form of vehicular 
transportation of pupils is used than it is 
under conditions where no such transporta- 
tion is used. One must know, too, that the 
achievement of satisfactory educational or- 
ganization and proper educational hous- 
ing is inextricably tied up with the matter 
of transportation. These two principles 
apply to strictly urban conditions and to 
semiurban conditions, as well as to the 
conditions of the open country. 

Where no transportation is used the 
school-attendance area has only one zone 
and only one logical boundary which is 
determined fundamentally by the distance 
accepted as a maximum walking distance 
for pupils and by the locations of the 
dwellings of those pupils who attend the 
school to which the territory is tributary. 
Under these conditions, this boundary of 
the attendance area will be regular or ir- 
regular in its general shape according to 
the regularity or irregularity of the manner 
in which the dwellings of the pupils are 
scattered over the land surface, but the 
size of the attendance area will be deter- 
mined fundamentally and universally by 
(1) the size of the school plant that is pos- 
sible at the available site, (2) the distance 
that is accepted by the administrative offi- 
cials and parents as the limit of a reason- 
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able walking distance for pupils within the 
ages of those who attend that school, and 
(3) the prevailing pattern of the lines of 
travel between the dwellings and the school 
plant. 

Assuming a more or less even scatter of 
population over the land surface, if travel 
is dominantly radial, that is, if it follows 
lines like the spokes of a wheel, the at- 
tendance area will tend to be circular in 
shape. If travel is strictly or dominantly 
rectangular, that is, if travel follows lines 
like those of a checkerboard, the boundary 
of the attendance area (under a fixed max- 
imum walking distance) will tend to be 
that of a square, laid about the school 
plant at a 45-degree bias to the lines of 
travel that intersect the plant at right 
angles; theoretically it will be a_ bias 
square in which the distance from any 
point on its boundary to the center will be 
equal to the distance set as the maximum 
walking distance. In cities, towns, and 
open country that have dominantly check- 
erboard systems of streets and roads, 
school administrators may by decision 
make the boundary of the attendance area 
a square or a rectangle laid at right angles 
to the main lines of travel, but if they do 
this, they will make a uniform maximum 
walking distance for pupils within the area 
impossible. The universal principle that 
underlies these statements is the mathe- 
matical law that where distance from a 
central point to a line surrounding it is 
measured rectangularly along x and y 
axes, a line or boundary on which every 
point is an equal distance from the center 
is the locus of a square laid at a bias of 45 
degrees to the x and y axes. 


Attendance Area Changed by 
Transportation 

Under conditions where vehicular trans- 
portation of pupils is used, the main struc- 
ture of the school-attendance area changes. 
It then possesses both an inside zone of ac- 
cessibility and an outside zone, and the 
boundaries of the two zones are different. 
The inside zone consists of an area within 
which the given school plant is accessible 
to the pupils who must walk; its boundary 
is governed by the prevailing pattern of 
the lines of travel, by the scatter of dwell- 
ings over the land surface, and by the 
distance that is fixed as the maximum 
walking distance for pupils who are to 
attend that school. The outside zone in- 
cludes the territory from which pupils who 
belong educationally to that school are 
transported to it. The outer boundary of 
the school-attendance area under condi- 
tions where pupil transportation is used 
will be governed by (1) the distances 
within which it is practicable to transport 
pupils of given ages, (2) by the types and 
configuration of the available roads and 
highways, and (3) by the scatter of the 
dwellings over the land surface. 


How to Locate Boundaries of Units 


It is important to know in this connec- 
tion that the maximum riding distance for 
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The Lincoln school-attendance area and transportation system 
within the Alpine Administrative Unit. 


pupils is determined more fundamentally 
by the element of time as it operates with 
respect to (1) actual minutes required in 
travel and (2) the earliest hour in the 
morning at which pupils can reasonably be 
expected to leave home than it is by the 
linear distance of travel as such. Empirical 
limits for walking distances, for riding dis- 
tances, and the operation of time have 
been determined by the writer.’ 

Under the use of transportation this in- 
side zone of the school-attendance area, 
which is the outside or total zone under 
conditions where no transportation is used, 
varies in shape as travel is dominantly 
radial or dominantly rectangular, and it 
varies in size as the maximum walking dis- 
tance for pupils is varied. 

Change in Size of the Inside Zone of a School- 


Attendance Area as the Accepted Maximum 
Walking Distance for Pupils is Varied 





Area, in Square Miles 
When Travel When Travel 
is Radial’ is Rectangular 


Maximum Walking 
Distance in Miles 


0.5 0.7854 0.50 
1.0 3.1416 2.00 
1.5 7.0686 4.50 
2.0 12.5664 8.00 
2.5 19.6350 12.50 
3.0 28.2744 18.00 


*Area equals piM?, when M is the maximum walking 
distance for pupils. 
2Area equals 2M?. 


Under the use of transportation the 
outer boundary of school-attendance areas 
will commonly be irregular. These bound- 
aries can also be made flexible, even 
though the boundaries of the administra- 
tive unit in which they occur are relatively 
inflexible. Within a large “consolidated” 


2A c. Lambert, A Study of Some Factors That Affect 
the Need for the Transportation of Pupils to and from 
Schools at Public Expense, with Special Reference to 
Certain Alleged Effects of the Density of Population 
Upon This Need, Ph.D. dissertation. Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1935. 
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The Irving school-attendance area and transportation system in the Granite School 
Administrative Unit, Utah. 


administrative unit, the boundaries of the 
several attendance areas may overlap 
somewhat in many places without disad- 
vantage. And where the towns, villages, 
or other clusters of dwellings are them- 
selves scattered or pocketed over the land 
surface, there commonly are areas of land 
within the administrative units that do not 
fall within any attendance area; large land 
areas within which there are no dwellings 
have no particular significance as parts of 
school-attendance areas. In the open coun- 
try and even in semiurban regions, bound- 
aries of school-attendance areas need not 
and often do not, either in theory or in 
fact, become coterminus with the bound- 
aries of the school administrative unit 


within which they live. In organizing 
school-attendance areas administrators 
often find that the fixed boundaries of ad- 
ministrative units are a hindrance to good 
organization. Maps of actual school ad- 
ministrative units show these facts re- 
peatedly. 

The distance accepted as a maximum 
walking distance for pupils will operate to 
affect the size of the outer zone of the at- 
tendance area for the reason that a given 
school-bus line can serve a small or a large 
amount of territory with a given mileage 
as the distance which pupils must walk to 
the bus line is small or great. 

Just how the pattern of the school-trans- 
portation lines within the outer zones of a 
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series of school-attendance areas has to be 
adjusted in order to attain (1) maximum 
area and maximum accessibility with (2) 
minimum number of vehicles and minimum 
miles of travel is another problem that is 
beyond the scope of this article. But there 
is a solution for that problem, and for the 
old problem of a maximum walking dis- 
tance for pupils.* 

Diagrams of some actual school-attend- 
ance areas that have grown up under two 
decades of state-wide “consolidation” and 
transportation are included to show the 
main characteristics of such areas. In some 
of these diagrams the series of school-at- 
tendance areas that center somewhere 
within one town or village have been des- 





*Ibid., Vol. Il. 
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ignated as the school-attendance area of 
that town. But to the extent that these 
simplified diagrams include two or more 
schools without drawing two or more at- 
tendance areas each with its inside zone 
and each with its outside boundary they 
oversimplify the complete situation. The 
diagram that shows a secondary school- 
attendance area located within the Granite 
Consolidated School District in Utah, and 
lying between the Salt Lake City School 
District and the Murray School District, 
illustrates clearly some of the barriers to 
good school organization that arise from 
inflexible boundaries of administrative 
units. In this particular case a provision 
in the state constitution that requires “city 
school districts” and “consolidated school 
districts” to be administered separately 
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prohibits good organization of school-at- 
tendance areas in the territory concerned. 
In state-wide programs of “school-district” 
reorganization the organization of groups 
and series of school-attendance areas 
should properly precede decisions about 
where to locate boundaries of school-ad- 
ministrative units. 

To see clearly the basic characteristics 
of the school-attendance area is to move 
a long distance toward the solution of the 
nation-wide problem of how to secure 
better organization of the American public- 
school system. The important elements in 
the structure of the school-attendance area 
have been identified and explained in this 
article. To that extent it may contribute 
basically to the solution of the larger 
problem. 


The Fire Drill and Its Problems 


B-r-ring! A gong clangs three times, 
repeated in rapid succession. Pupils sud- 
denly drop their books, hastily form a line, 
and pour forth from every door of the 
building, to line up outside in long col- 
umns, and stamp their feet in the frosty 
air. The great beehive of adolescent indus- 
try is suddenly emptied of its contents. A 
principal stands in the doorway, his hand 
on his watch, and notes that he can report 
to the superintendent that the building was 
completely emptied in ninety seconds from 
the time that the gong first sounded. There 
is a complacent smile on his face, as he 
drops his watch back into his pocket and 
sounds the recall signal. 

But was that fire drill a thing for so 
much self-satisfaction? In a large and 
well-ordered building, it is a showy and 
spectacular thing. It is small, wonder that 
the lawmakers of most states provide that 
fire drills or rapid dismissals be held at 
least once a month, and that most local 
regulations in towns or cities supplement 
these requirements. 

Yet the thoughtful school administrator 
realizes that in the case especially of large 
buildings the holding of fire drills for at 
least six months out of the school year 
provides him with some very real prob- 
lems. Especially is this true in the case of 
senior- and junior-high-school plants, where 
pupils must come tumbling out of gymna- 
siums, cooking rooms, shower baths, and 
swimming pools, even, lightly clad and 
overheated. 

Every fire drill, during the period from 
November to April, may be looked upon 
as almost a certain potential cause of 
colds, coughs, chills, grippe, and even 
pneumonia. Where it is given, as in many 
schools, without affording or even allowing 
‘Principal, Potter School, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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any opportunity for children or teachers to 
put on outer clothing, overshoes, or rub- 
bers, the sudden change caused by send- 
ing out several hundred pupils and teach- 
ers from a heated, and oftentimes over- 
heated, classroom into a _ temperature, 
which may range from 40 to 20 degrees or 
even less for even a few minutes, results in 
an inevitable percentage of illness. 

Added dangers are those of slipping on 
the stairs, rushing, panic, and nerve shock. 
There is a certain amount of excitement 
and high tension whenever the fire gong 
is sounded — children leap from their seats 
in excitement, boys run wildly down the 
corridors to open the doors, the atmosphere 
is charged with tense nervous strain. 

With all these attendant evils, some sys- 
tematic and frequent drill for rapid empty- 
ing of the building in the case of threat- 
ened fire is an absolute necessity. In all 
parts of the country this has been demon- 
strated too many times for argument. 
There have been too many spectacular 
holocausts, even in modern buildings, to 
admit of any argument on this point. The 
administrator’s problem, then, is to mini- 
mize the difficulties, as well as keep the 
salient essentials in this drill. 

Requirements differ widely, according 
to the needs of various buildings. For 
example, in two schools which have come 
under my own observation in the same 
city, conditions are as far apart as the 
poles. At one extreme is a 30-room mod- 
ern building of two stories, of semi-fire- 
proof construction. Its ground floor con- 
tains five ample exits to the outside, sup- 
plemented by four additional exits by way 
of the basement. It contains three large 
fireproof stair towers with brick walls and 
metal stairways, enclosed by metal doors, 
opening directly outdoors, on which pupils 


may travel four abreast without difficulty. 
From at least fourteen rooms children may 
be passed out the windows, were such a 
thing necessary, and dropped to the 
ground without harm. The basement floor 
is equipped with sprinklers, and the cor- 
ridors are wide, with little wooden con- 
struction. In this building the chief dan- 
ger, if any, is that of panic. It is almost 
inconceivable that a conflagration serious 
enough to menace the safety of its pupils 
could arise under normal conditions. 

Another building, however, presents very 
different conditions. It is nearly thirty 
years old, a brick shell, its interior prac- 
tically all wooden. It is a fair type of the 
buildings constructed about 1900. It con- 
tains three stories, with classrooms and a 
so-called auditorium on the third floor. 
The sole approach to the upper floors is 
by two narrow and winding wooden flights 
of stairs, sheathed with wood, with wooden 
staircases and treads, with a well extend- 
ing from basement to roof, up which the 
flames would rush like up a chimney. 
There are no outside fire escapes. It has 
three comparatively narrow exits from the 
first floor, and two from the basement. In 
such a structure the necessity for frequent 
and alert rapid dismissal is paramount. 
No chances can be taken under such con- 
ditions. Unfortunately this latter type rep- 
resents altogether too many school build- 
ings throughout the country. 

There is always a temptation in the case 
of fire drill to “make a record,” in the 
speed with which the building may be 
emptied. Some schools take pride in emp- 
tying the building in a minute or less. In- 
stead of being a matter for commendation, 
this is a dangerous tendency. 

There is always danger of some child’s 
falling in the rush down the stairs, often 
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steep and slippery, and being hurt, often 
seriously, in the surging rush of those be- 
hind. Every fire drill, even at slow speed, 
has this tendency, and in the case of.a real 
alarm, it might easily degenerate into 
panic, the very thing which a fire drill is 
designed to prevent. , 

The primary aim of a fire drill should 
be discipline and control, no matter what 
the emergency, rather than haste. Instead 
of trying to see how fast the building may 
be emptied, teachers should rather try to 
see in how orderly fashion, and with how 
little confusion the lines pass. No running 
should be permitted on the stairs. Two or 
three minutes to empty a building of from 
300 to 600 pupils is better than one. 

Certain of the older and more respon- 
sible pupils who will be likely to keep their 
heads in an emergency should be delegated 
to see that the doors of every exit are 
opened, and they should be rehearsed until 
they perform their duties instinctively and 
without a hitch. Enough of these should be 
appointed so that the absence of one or 
two will not leave any exit without its 
caretaker.» Teachers should see that no 
pushing, crowding, or running be per- 
mitted. The end and aim of a fire drill, 
like military tactics, is to handle large 
bodies of persons without confusion. Every- 
body, from principal to kindergarten pupil, 
should know exactly what he is to do, and 
do it without uncertainty or hesitation. 
The drill should be repeated again and 
again until every bit of hesitation is 
removed. 

It is unnecessary to say that all doors 
of a school building, both interior and ex- 
terior, should always open outward, and 
that no door should ever be locked in any 
way so that it cannot be opened by merely 
turning the knob or latch from the inside 
during school hours. The familiar night 
latch, so called, that can always be opened 
from the inside, but which when set can be 
opened only by a key from the outside, is 
a desirable type for school buildings when 
it seems wise to prevent promiscuous en- 
trance from outdoors. This should be sup- 
plemented, in the case of double doors, by 
the panic bar, which, when pushed from 
within, flings the other half of the door 
wide open and holds it. 

Some person, either principal, teacher, 
or janitor, should be delegated to see that 
every room is emptied, that no person re- 
mains in the building on any floor, includ- 
ing basement, cloakrooms, and _ toilets. 
This inspection should be made in every 
instance before the signal is given for the 
lines to return to the building, and should 
not only be rapid, but absolutely thorough. 

No person, no matter whether the spe- 
cial work which is being done may be of 
the utmost importance, should be allowed 
to remain in the building. It may mean the 
critical point in a chemical experiment or 
a demonstration in cooking with bread or 
cake in the oven. Pupils may be emerging 
from the gymnasium or in the shower 
baths or swimming pool. Never mind. Fire 
drill is an emergency occasion of the high- 
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Zenos E. Scott, Ph.D. 
Superintendent-Elect, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Dr. Zenos E. Scott, head of the State Teachers’ College, 
Bridgewater, Mass., has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Louisville, Ky. Dr. Scott, after three years as 
superintendent, left Louisville in 1923 to become super- 
intendent at Springfield, Mass. 

Dr. Scott.is a graduate of the Indiana State Normal 
School. He studied at Indi.na University and received a 
B.S. degree from Moore’s Hill College, where for a time 
he was head of the department of education. He holds an 
M.A. degree from Columbia University, and a Ph.D. 
degree from Evansville College. 

After teaching in Indiana Schools for twelve years, Dr. 
Scott went from Rising Sun to Millville, Asbury Park, and 
Trenton, N. J. He was assistant commissioner of educa- 
tion in the State of New Jersey for four years. 

He taught in the graduate schools of Columbia Uni- 
versity, William and Mary College, the University of 
Vermont, Harvard University, and Yale University, and 
for a number of years was on the visiting committee of 
Harvard's graduate school of education. 





est importance, and should supersede 
everything. A real fire, the dread danger 
against which we are providing, will never 
be accommodating enough to choose its 
time for appearance at our own conven- 
ience. 

The majority of school authorities agree 
that no time should be wasted going to 
cloakrooms and securing outer clothing. 
They point out that in one or more prom- 
inent holocausts many lives were lost by 
delay in going to dressing rooms for wraps. 
In the meantime egress was cut off. It 
seems harsh at times to send children into 
inclement weather, often with snow or 
slush on the ground, without wraps. The 
worst features of this may sometimes be 
avoided by choosing as far as possible 
pleasant days for fire drills — not, how- 
ever, with such regularity that pupils will 
look for fire drills on any special day or 
date. 

Drills should come as entirely unex- 
pected affairs, not held on any routine 
date, The sound of the gong should be 
obeyed implicitly, even if it should be 
known that some unauthorized person 
rang it in. It is often well, if the principal 
has more than one building under his 
charge, to leave word with janitor or 
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teacher to ring in an alarm during his 
absence. No one person or even group 
should be necessary to successful carrying 
out of the drill. When needed most, he 
may not be there. Everyone should be 
prepared at all times. 

In most large buildings there are always 
cripples, teachers in poor health, invalids 
for whom it is a hardship to go out. There 
is always a temptation to excuse these 
from taking part. Yet in the case of a 
real fire, these would be in the utmost 
danger, and it is more or less mistaken 
kindness to allow them to remain inside. 
The fire might be real. 

The signal itself should be one that can 
be heard in every room in the building at 
all times. It should be as simple as pos- 
sible, and should never be allowed to get 
out of order, even for an hour. It should 
be possible to sound it from every floor 
in the building, especially the basement 
and boiler rooms, and should be easy of 
access. In large buildings there should be 
at least two places on each floor from 
which it may be rung, and these should be 
easily distinguishable and plainly lettered. 
The gongs on which the alarm is sounded 
should be of a totally different nature and 
sound from the regular bells, so that there 
may be no confusion as to whether it is a 
fire alarm or just a period bell. 

The modern electric alarm has the dis- 
advantage of sometimes getting out of or- 
der, unknown to anybody, either through 
failure of the batteries, or an unexpected 
short circuit. Some mechanical and auxil- 
iary alarm should also be provided, either 
by a hand gong struck by a hammer, a 
drum beaten through the building, or a 
whistle. Children and teachers should be 
sufficiently drilled so that they will un- 
questionably obey this as well as the 
standard signal. 

A hard-and-fast regulation should be 
made and never varied that no pupil or 
teacher should be allowed to re-enter the 
building until the recall signal is given. 
A very real danger exists that in the case 
of a burning building unauthorized per- 
sons might run back inside in search of 
something and suffer injury and even loss 
of life, and nobody be the wiser till too 
late. This is fully as important as quick 
and orderly emptying of the plant. 

Every school executive in checking up 
possible conditions may well ask himself 
the following questions as to the efficiency 
of his own plant: 

1. Is there any danger of panic, disorder, 
crushing, or trampling of smaller children? 

2. Is it possible for individual pupils or teach- 
ers to run back into the building before the 
signal to return is given? 

3. Are the exits ever fastened so that they 
cannot be opened quickly and easily from the 
inside? Do panic bolts work efficiently and with 
slight pressure? 

4. Are the fire escapes always accessible. If on 
the exterior of the building, are they sanded and 
kept free from accumulations of ice and snow? 

5. Are waste paper, old boards, platforms, fur- 
niture, junk, or other combustibles allowed to 
accumulate in any quantity, especially under 
stairways? Are sweeping preparations, oily com- 
pounds, floor oils, and the like kept in large 
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quantities? Are they kept in metal containers, 
and covered? 

6. Is there any possibility of anybody’s being 
left in the building, in toilets, laboratories, shower 
baths, or cloakrooms? 

7. What provision is made for taking care of 
cripples or invalids? 

8. Is the sounding of the alarm or the handling 
of doors dependent on the presence of any one 
individual ? 

9. Are the boiler rooms, woodworking rooms, 
shops, and cooking rooms equipped with auto- 
matic sprinklers? 

10. Are there fire extinguishers about the build- 
ing in strategic points, and are there enough per- 
sons about the building who know just how to 
use them when needed? What checkup is made 
as to frequent refilling of the contents? 

11. Is there any auxiliary device in case the 
fire alarm fails to sound, and are teachers and 
pupils accustomed to obey it? 


For all these things the utmost care 
should be taken. The main point is that 
everybody should keep his head under all 
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circumstances, remembering that a fire 
drill provides against a very real and very 
dangerous emergency. In all cases fire 
drills should be treated as if the occasion 
were a real one, and in no instance should 
it be permitted to become a makeshift or 
a farce. Then if a real fire should ever 
occur, it will find teachers and pupils pre- 
pared for it) and the newspaper accounts 
the next morning will have an opportunity 
to commend the rapid and orderly manner 
in which the building was emptied without 
panic or injury, rather than gloomy head- 
lines chronicling regrettable injuries and 
loss of life — that proper care would have 
prevented — something that no school ex- 
ecutive wants to have laid to his door. 
After all, the lives and safety of hundreds 
of small children — your children and mine 
— are placed in his keeping. 


As Others See Us 


A Schoolman’s Experience as a Layman and School-Board Member 


VI— WHAT KIND OF 
EDUCATION? 


What kind of education did our Tem- 
pleford citizens want? The dissatisfaction 
of some of them has been indicated, but 
just what kind of education would they 
actually have chosen if the matter had 
been put to a referendum? 

I had not realized, as a teacher, that 
the layman is much disposed to indulge in 
educational theories, but he is, and usually 
he is not loath to express his views. A 
board member does not need to seek far 
to find plenty of stray advice about what 
the schools ought to be doing. These lay 
views, however, are confused and conflict- 
ing, and their variety is infinite. A group 
of theorizing laymen left completely to 
themselves would evolve a school cur- 
riculum beside which the offering of the 
wildest-eyed progressive would appear 
simple and sane. 

The grade schools of Templeford not 
having changed much for years, the three 
R’s were still recognizable and were gen- 
erally looked upon as good. There were, 
however, conflicting opinions in the com- 
munity regarding the high school. Many 
scoffed at the “unpractical” nature of 
much of the school’s work, yet if a brave 
doubting Thomas ventured a definite cri- 
ticism, the community quickly showed a 
blind adherence to the old studies. The 
prejudice against the practical arts was so 
strong that a newly built high school had 
been planned with virtually no place for 
such courses. Still later, there was to come 
a day when the community was deter- 
mined to support no new-fangled frills — 
a frill being anything not taught directly 
out of a textbook. Many a youth, regard- 
less of ability, destined unquestionably for 
farm or industry, signed up for the full 
quota of classics, proud that he was get- 


ting an education just as good as the other 
fellow’s, little realizing that perhaps such 
an education might not be good for much. 

The average community probably gets 
about the kind of education it deserves. 
Its schools are bound to reflect the cross 
currents of local educational opinion, with 
a few of the stronger currents predominat- 
ing — all tempered, of course, by the pre- 
vailing economic situation. But this is a 
blind and unintelligent process, at best, 
and the education a community deserves 
may not be the one of most value. The 
careless driver may have deserved his 
crash, but its results could scarcely be con- 
sidered beneficial. 

The school board can do much to give 
clarity and direction to local educational 
opinion by assuming as one of its func- 
tions the role of interpreter between lay- 
man and schoolman. Interpretation is a 
two-way process benefiting both parties 
concerned, and through it the layman can 
be helped to find out the kind of educa- 
tion he needs, while at the same time the 
school staff can be greatly assisted in its 
effort to determine what kind of education 
best fits the community. 


VII— RETURN TO THE 
PROFESSION 


I was on the school board only two 
years of the forty which Mr. Wooding set 
up as requisite for the attainment of any 
genuine knowledge of school matters, but 
I believe, nevertheless, that I learned 
much’ that was to prove helpful to me 
upon my return to the teaching profession 
as a superintendent. The passing glimpse 
of schools and teachers and school prob- 
lems from the “outside” was unquestion- 
ably wholesome. I had the momentary 
privilege of “seeing ourselves as others see 
us.” I trust that I rejoined the profession 
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with a freshened viewpoint and a better 
understanding of the problems of both 
those who receive an education and those 
who must pay for it. 

I have walked humbly in the presence 
of school problems since meeting Mr. 
Wooding, but perhaps I may refer with 
due modesty to some ways in which the 
school-board experience was of special 
benefit to me. I believe that it led me to 
an appreciation of the lay viewpoint 
which could scarcely have been gained in 
any other way. I believe that it has helped 
me particularly to appreciate the school- 
board member’s viewpoint. I believe be- 
cause of it that I can see more easily how 
impractical some of the ideas of school 
people may appear to the board member 
at first glance; I can even agree occasion- 
ally that perhaps some schoolish ideas 
really are impractical. I believe I can un- 
derstand better why teachers seem as they 
do to the home folks, who necessarily see 
them so much through children’s eyes, and 
why parents as well as teachers are so 
often misunderstood. Many school peopk 
are taxpayers, of course, but I learned 
something of how it feels to be a taxpayer 
who is not a school person. I believe I 
made at least a start in finding out why 
so many people are ‘agin’ ”’ education. 

Someone has said that a college pro- 
fessor is a man who went to college and 
never got through. The same thing could 
be said of teachers. A teacher starts school 
at six and may still be teaching at sixty. 
She has really never left school. One is 
tempted t6 suggest that every teacher be 
required to take a sabbatical year before 
she begins to teach, so that she may go 
out into the world in some lay capacity. 
Not only the lay experience itself, but the 
outside view of schools which it affords 
would be invaluable. She would return to 
school stimulated, with a better under- 
standing not only of lay but of school 
problems. 

Although unemployment is forcing a 
kind of preliminary sabbatical year upon 
many prospective teachers, such a year as 
a regular procedure is, of course, hardly 
practicable. Much can be done, however, 
by the teacher recognizing the need of a 
fuller appreciation of the lay viewpoint. 
Wider extra-school contacts and a con- 
scientious policy of keeping well posted in 
current affairs will do much to make one a 
more understanding teacher. 

Lay problems and school problems can- 
not well be separated, for school problems 
arise out of the need of helping the lay- 
man to meet the problems of his lay 
world. We must remember that only about 
one in 125 of our pupils will grow up to 
linger, as we have, in school halls. Our 
task is not to mold them in our own 
image, to fit quietly and comfortably into 
a classroom, but to prepare them for the 
lay world, which is a very different sort 
of place. We cannot know too much about 
that world, if our preparation of young 
people for life is to be genuinely helpful 
and intelligent. 
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General Exterior View, Montgomery School, Montgomery, Minnesota.— Pass & Rockey, Architects, Mankato. Minnesota. 


| A Building to Serve the Entire Community 


' F. J. Harapat’ 


l 

\s early as 1925 the city of Montgomery, 
Minn., felt the need of a new school build- 
ing. The old one had long been over- 
crowded; it was without a gymnasium and 
did not fit the instructional program which 
: was developing. In 1929, the board of edu- 


cation included in the budget a modest 
sum for building purposes; and in the sub- 
sequent years similar appropriations, lim- 
ited by the financial difficulties of the 
times, were made. In 1935, it appeared 
that a bond issue of $60,000, added to the 
accumulated fund and supplemented by 
WPA moneys, would enable the school 
board to build. A central site of eleven 
acres was bought at a cost of $7,000 and 
a bond election was ordered for the fall. 
\ study of the educational program had 
already been made, and this was readily 
translated by the architects into a build- 
ing plan. 

The building was erected during the 
winter of 1935-36 and was opened in 
September of the latter year. It is planned 
to provide the instructional areas for full 





Superintendent of Schools. Montgomery, Minn The auditorium-gymnasium of the Montgomery School looking out from the stage 
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organized on the six-six plan necessary industrial 


\ll except the gymnasium portion of the 


basement is excavated. The utilized 
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a general science laboratory, a large shop 


for the industrial-arts department, a draft 


cafeteria seating a book-storage room an office for the superintendent 


and a large, unassigned room used for play 


inclement last-mentioned combined 


eymnasium-auditorium 





is a sim ple 
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which is entered from the front lobby. The 
room is treated rather formally so that it 
will serve for community gatherings as 
well as pupil assemblies. The auditorium 
area has 654 tixed seats and space is avail 
able for about 150° additional folding 
chairs 

The stage-gymnasium measures 44° by 
70 feet, and is equipped for a complete 
program of games and physical-education 
activities. The ceiling of the stage is fin- 
ished in a light-colored, sound-absorbing, 
wood-tiber material, while the ceiling in 
the auditorium is treated with the same 
material set in large squares and finished 
In a contrasting color scheme. The  pro- 
scenium is covered with velour curtains. A 
evclorama and complete — stage-lighting 
fixtures are provided for school play 
production 

Phe second floor of the building includes 
four recitation rooms, a library, a book 
keeping and typing room, cooking and 
sewing rooms, and a large study hall 

The building is of fireproof construc 
tion: the floors and the roof in the class 
room. section are of reinforced concrete 
lhe subfloors in the auditorium-gymnasium 
ire concrete and the roof is carried on 
steel trusses. The outer walls are brick 
ind tile, and the nonbearing interior walls 
ire tile. The exterior is faced with vari 
colored brick, and is trimmed with Kasota 
stone quarried in a near-by community 
The floors in the classrooms are finished 
in hard maple, in the office and library 
with battleship linoleum, and in the base 
ment with concrete. In the hallways, stair 
Ways ind toilets terrazzo floors have beet 
laid. The walls in all rooms, except. the 
boiler, storage, and untinished rooms in the 
basement are plastered The ceilings ot 
the hallways, the library, and the gymna 
sium-auditorium are soundproofed with a 
wood-tiber material. The building is heated 
with low-pressure steam, provided by a 
steel boiler, fired with coal. It is expected 
that natural gas will ultimately be used as 
fuel. The classrooms and other instruc 
tional areas have unit ventilation; the kit 
chens, locker rooms, and toilets — are 
equipped with exhaust fans 
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General Exterior View, Elementary School, Las Veeas, Nevada Orville L. Clark, Architect, Los Angeles, California. 


The Las Vegas Elementary School, 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


Miss Maude Frazier, Superintendent of Schools 


During the spring of 1934 a disastrous Phe gymnasium has a hardwood tloor and room. The stage is large enough for any 
lire destroyed the school building oc upied walls of painted concrete Phe toilet rooms mass school produc tion The bleachers 
by the upper grammar grades of Las have tile floors and walls and ceilings of tlong the side of the room, opposite the 
Vegas, Nev. Fortunately the city has a painted plaster stage, are ample for audiences who come 
warm and dry climate so that the board Since the climate is semitropical, opet to see the class basketball games, etc. The 
of education was able to meet the emet arcades are used instead of corridors main floor of the room is seated with 
gency for housing by placing the children These give ample protection in the winter movable folding chairs which are stored 
ind teachers in tents ind furnish shade in the summer. Each when not in us¢ 

In the autumn of 1935, the board of — classroom has French windows for lighting Special rooms are used for music and 
education found its way clear to build. A and for ample ventilation during hot nature-study classes. The latter has a 
study had been carried on of the educa weather. The windows are not used as large bay for growing plants. The prin 
tional program which the needed building — exits, except for tire drills. They do pet cipal’s office includes a general as well as 
should serve and of the classroom facilities omit the building to be emptied in a few 1 private office, a toilet, and a bookroom 
which would be necessary Phe board em seconds \ teachers’ restroom is fitted for use as a 
ploved Mr. Orville L. Clark as architect The combination gymnasium-assembly — health room and is regularly at the service 
ind applied for and received help from room has adjoining it’ dressing rooms of the school nurse. The art, home-eco 
the Federal Emergency Administration of | showers, locker rooms, an office for the nomics, and shop rooms are housed in a 
Public Works. The plans were accepted — physical-education instructor, and a store separate building on the same grounds 


in December and contracts were let in 
January, 1936. Construction was started 
in March of the same vear, and the build 
ing was occupied October 21 and dedicated 
several days later 

1 he building occuples a site o by 8 
feet in size and has been placed to face 
east so that a majority of the rooms re 
ceive east or north light 

When the building was planned, the 
board of education was tire-conscious, and 
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therefore insisted that all classrooms 
should be on one floor. The floors and 
walls are of concrete, and the roof which ts 


Hil 
of tile is carried on wood-trame— con 
struction. The classroom walls are plastered 


ind painted; and the ceilings are covered 
with fireproof, sound-absorbing material The New Elementary School, Las Veoas, Nevada 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN seshe 





Floor Plan, Elementary School, Las Vega Vevada Orville L. ¢ rk Irchitect, Lo Ingeles, California 

lhe classrooms have heen caretully and tie t | i varving shades t cream t Init ventilator ire pros ded in the sev 
ittractively finished he walls are painted redd brow he Spanish spirit. whicl eral classrooms. The plumbing and sani 
i deep cream: the concrete Hoors are laid the design retlects is entirely pleasing and tary equipment is of the latest heavy-duty 
out in large squares stained red, light n harmony with many of the buildings i school type 
brown, and tan, and are waxed. The slate the communits Phe building was planned by Mr. Orville 
blackboard tan col red cork tackboards The bul Hl neated Db sted and | ( lark Ol Los \ngeles The rated pupil 
ind the cream venetian blinds all harm — ss Capacity is 63 The cost in round figures 
nize with the rest of the rooms Technological obsolescence affects public was S2 ) ind the equipment 36,0! 

The outside walls are painted a_ flat property no less than private. — Brookings The cost per square foot was 35.8 ind 
white the door trin ire vellow ind the Institute the cost per pupil “ 

I 


A Whole School in Half a Building 


The new senior-high-school building at kept betore the community the need for board of education to give so unselfishly 
Oceanside, L. 1... N. Y., is a complete build the building as the only means of housing { their time and best efforts as have the 
ing and houses a whole senior high school the growing enrollment and of enabling members of your present board 
still it nly one half of the structure the school executive and the teachers t During the past two years, people wh 
which projected and which wil nye Carry” OF i progressive progran ol ! have had occasion to pass this building at 
day serve a complete six-year Junior and tructior i late hour at night, or rather, perhaps 
enior high school In speaking of the labor f the board in early hour in the morning, have been 

The building occupi i central site oft f{ educatior Supt. S Favlor Johnsor led to inquire as to why the office was still 
nine acres, purchased by the board of edu made the following comment at the dedi lighted. and were informed that the mem 
cation at a cost t S/7 lhe original catol exercise | have several times bers of vour board of education were la 
movement tor the ding was begun wu during my career as a school administra boring earnestly during those long. ses 
1927, but the active inning did not get tor, been associated with boards of educa sions to secure the very best possible 
inder way until the summer of 1 5 after tion in other parts of the state during building with the money you appropriated 

favorable election hel June of that periods of building construction. but never for the purpose. Having let contracts at 


possible higure they spared 


ea | t educathl { teadil | ill tt tl experience nave KI Wi i the lowest 
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General Exterior View, Oceanside High School, Oceanside, New York Frederic P. Wiedersum, Architect, Valley Stream, New York. 
either time nor effort to see that these tion and the auditorium will balance the irranged tor carrying on a complete phys 
mtracts were lived up to, and that every — present units to the right of the main en ical-education program. Along the = sides 
t of material which went into this build trance so that the building will be per are modern-type bleachers. Movable seat 

was first class in every particular fectly symmetrical ing, stored in an apparatus room, Is ar 

he educational] requirement which the Ihe basement has Space for the boys ranged Or assembly purposes The foot 
lding serves were set up by Superu locker and shower rooms, an office for the is hard maple, the wainscot is glazed tile 
tendent Johnson, and efficiently interpreted ithletic director i large bicvele room the ceiling is covered with tireproof sound 
n the shape of plans and specifications by storage room, an otlice tor the superinten ibsorbing materials. The foyer, which ts 
Mr. Frederic VP. Wiedersum, architect dent of plant, janitors and charwomen’s — treated formally, has adjoining it a dire 
illey Stream, N. Y. The immediate eco rooms. The boiler room has space for at tors office, and toilets for men and women 
nomic situation made it desirable to plan idditional boiler; all the mechanical equip \t the rear, there is a complete shower and 
the building to house = 5 senior-high ment, as well as the plumbing and_ the dressing unit for girls 
chool student I provide a tull-size evi steam lines Is planned for the enlarged In the classroom section there are three 
isium, administrative offices, etc., for the building. The basement floors are cement standard classrooms, toilets for boys and 
projected complete building, and to deter except in the locker and shower rooms — girls, a clinic, and an office suite consisting 
the erection of a further classroor init where terrazzo has been laid of a general office, a private office for the 
and of an auditorium until a later date The interesting room on the tirst floor is principal, and an office for the superin 
When completed, the new classroot Se the gymnasium, measuring 66 by SO feet tendent The last-mentioned room 1s for 
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The gymnasium entrance to the Oceanside High School will be balanced when the building is completed 
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Basement and Second Floor Plan, Oceanside High School, Oceanside, New York. krederic P. Wiedersum, Architect, | 
Valley Stream, New York 
mally treated with wood-paneled walls tain walls of iron-spotted brick, steel sash — with oil fuel. Direct radiation is suppl 
ornamental-plaster ceiling, and rubber-tile © windows, and fine quality cast stone mented with unit ventilators 
floor, all in modernistic style and warm he low-pressure boilers are operated The construction cost was as follows 
brown and buff in color. The classrooms 
; G al contract he 7.292.985 
have plaster walls, linoleum floors, hard es ty 
. , a ® : Heating and ventilation $8,194 
wood trim, slate window stools The col | 6 ; i Plumbing 18.411.0¢6 
ridors are finished with terrazzo floors and (ai Sart 888 sont fee ee Electrical 17,750.00 
base, glazed terra-cotta wainscot, recessed - .¥ Kitchen 100.20 
| Miscell: oO <9 00 
steel lockers, plaster walls, and acoustical liscellaneou Ps 
cit Laboratory § 
plaster ceiling. The toilets have tile floors Phimeeasid tei4 
ind walinscot Other equipment ottice cateteria 
On the second floor there are four class commercial, gymnasium, hbrat 11,26; 
i dinates yes 
rooms, a library measuring 22 by 41 feet, Lighting 
j ; ‘ Improvement ot nd 11.58 
toilets, storage and conference rooms, a Architect's fees. engineer'ng 
cafeteria measuring 36 by 46 feet, a kit supervisior 1.474 
chen, and a restroom. Two commercial 
, $391,773.1 
rooms, two art rooms, a laboratory with Pot 
workrooms and a science classroom adjoin 
ing, toilets, et complete the third floor BULLDING NEWS 
The restrained modernistic design which 4 Pittsburgh, Pa. The beard of education ha 
distinguishes the exterior is appropriately completed plans tor a 32,5 chool-building 
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Progressive Schools in Old Buildings 


Will E. Wiley’ 


lf the children of Anterica are to have a 
a progressive educational program, a large — 
part of that program will have to be car 
ried on in antiquated buildings. School- 





| building surveys disclose the fact that the 
vreater number of school buildings are 
old tashioned. A Research Bulletin? of the 
National Education Association indicates 
that 42 per cent of the public-school build 
ings are over 35 years old, and 8 per cent 
ire 65 vears old, or older \ conservative 
estimate is made that there is a pressing 
need in the United States for a_ billion 
dollars’ worth of new school buildings This 
amount would be greatly increaced if ail 
obsolescent buildings were reptaced And, 
there is small likelihood that the need fo 
new buildings will be satished for many 
vears to come if evet 
Functional Concept of Schoo!- 
Building Design 
It has been urged that the basis for 
school design should le in = educational! 
theory and not in laws, standards, and the 
best current practice This concept 1 / Simple tools, saw-horses and workbenches are provided for the construction 
not particularly new, but since educational! activities of the children 
| theory and practice are undergoing con 
stant changes it must receive considera 
tion. Schools that were built 35 years ago een and should remain active. Architects with, the activities that take place in the 
were built to fit an altogether different have been remarkably successful in achiev classrooms must be carefully analyzed 
educational program. Thus is created the Ing beauty of line and proportion in. the fhe buildings must then be built in such 
problem of adapting these old buildings to | new buildings without sacrificing other in i Way as to contribute to the efficiency of 
serve a new program of education portant factors. Cheerful color in the cla these activities. Both plan and details 
It is a well-known fact that moderniza room ts replacing the hideous gray and should make teaching more effective than 
tion of old buildings lags far behind the brown of the older “standard practice it would otherwise be. This makes school 
best practice in the newer buildings Safety in school construction is a. see buildings a problem of educational engi 
Teachers in the new buildings, with the 9 ond factor that is receiving attention. It is neering 
modern facilities, set the pace for the not at all difficult to justify the building Phe problem now arises, how can old 
school system The teachers and the chil if schoolhouses that care for the safety ot il tiquated buildings be remodeled so that 
dren in the older buildings must be satis the children. New schools should be tire they are as beautiful, safe, sanitary, and 
hed often with the half promise that their | proof, or at least fire resistant. They must erviceable, as are new schoolhouses. Can 
turn will be next. In the meantime thou ilso be built to withstand tornadoes and modernization be effected at a cost that 
sands ol children are attending s¢ hool In earthquakes The \ must bye designed 1 | not prohit itive? The balance ol this 
| buildings that are growing obsolete trom ich a way as to reduce the possibility of — paper will deal with an attempt made to ! 
i technical and social point of view iccidents to the childret modernize an old building 
In the third place, new buildings must The building, located in Whittier, Calif 
Building Contributions to Educa be sanitary. Health authoritie ind engi contained six classrooms and an audito 
tional Program neers have contributed great!y to the re riun ind was condemned as unsafe follow 
Phe modern school buildings play a vital sults in this field. Streamlining in a new ing the earthquake of 1933. While the 
part in the instructional program. In_ the chool building is as possible as it is in ar building was being brought up to— the 
past spacial needs seem to have been the tutomobile ind makes it very much easier tandard of satety limp sed by the State 
dominant idea that controlled the planning to keep the building clean. The new heat Building Code, the attempt was made to 
of buildings. The number of pupils in a ing and ventilating equipment makes it = modernize the classroom 
viven area was divided by the class siz possible to keep the air tresh and wart Phe exterior of the building, which was 
ind a schoolhouse of so many rooms wa or cool) in every root Recent plumbins built of ruffled brick with the tile roof. was 
the answer. Later, other concepts came nts ind sanitary tixtures i ire a maximum ol fairly itisfactory and the remodeling was 
play such as the architect's idea of beauty convenlence ind sanitation for the chi contined, theretore to the interior Atte 
the community's civic pr.d ind a sincere dren. Anv new building that does not have the necessary reinfercing had been done 
ittempt to serve the needs of the childret these features is not moder n the right the 1 ms and corridors were replastered 
\t the present time there seem to be at sense of the word ind refinished. The original maple floors 
least four dominant elements that gover .; —— were not removed 
the planning of new school buildings. In Kducational Engineering Needed o he serviceable a classroom must tx 
the first place, the desire tor beauty has The next major concept is one that i planned for the subjects to be taught and 
List . . \ ( ( recelving increased attention and 1s desery the methods employed by the teachet } 
; . "s %y . ing of greater emphasis: The new sch \Mlany teachers in America are attempting 
buildings must be erviceable li pevil | rv on a modern activits type ol pre 








are screwed to the 


gram in classrooms designed for drilling. 
This situation existed in the Whittier 
school building. 

Since a great deal of emphasis is placed 
upon construction and manipulative activ- 
ities in the activity program, adequate 
storage space for a wide variety of ma- 
terials is needed. Simple tools, sawhorses, 
and workbenches are also needed. In a new 
building a workroom is often provided to 
meet these needs, but in an old building 
such an arrangement is impossible. It was 
found necessary, therefore, to build a 
cabinet directly under the windows the 
length of the room. Three little work- 
benches were constructed in such a way 
that they can be pulled from this cabinet 
when needed. A nest of three boxes was 





4—A beaded screen was placed behind a 
hinged blackboard in the front of each room 


2— Such construction activities are not possible when desks 3 


floor . 
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placed under each workbench to serve as 
sawhorses. Drawers for tools and storage 
space for materials took up the rest of the 
space in the cabinet. A better idea of this 
layout can be gained by referring to Photo 
graph 1. Without some such arrangement 
the classroom tends to become cluttered 
up and presents a very untidy appearance 
when the more formal classwork is being 
carried on. 

The kindergarten and the first five 
grades were to be housed in this building, 
and their program called for extensive use 
of moist clay. Calcimine for large poster 
work was also to be used extensively. To 
meet these needs, a tile sink was built into 
the back of each room. In the bottom part 
of this sink a metal-lined drawer was 
placed for the storage of clay, and another 
drawer was provided for the calcimine 
and other painting materials. These fea 
tures have added greatly to the efficiency 
with which the above activities can be 
arried on, 


Flexibility in the Classroom 
When children are dramatizing or carry 
ing on construction activities, they require 
more free area than is available in the old 
type of classrooms. The rooms in this 
building are 23 by 30 ft. and could not 
possibly provide the needed space for free 
activities unless movable furniture is pro- 
vided. Light tables were designed and built 
in the school workshop. When construction 
activities are being carried on, the tables 
are pushed to one side to provide the nec- 
essary work space (See Photograph 2) 
This movable furniture provides flexibility 
that is greatly appreciated by the teachers. 
In order to more nearly adjust the pro- 
gram to the needs of the children, a class 
of forty is ordinarily broken up into smal 
ler groups. The movable furniture makes 
it possible to hold these groups together 
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Movable furniture makes it possible for the teacher 


to group her children more effectively. 


with a minimum of interference with the 
rest of the children. Some idea of the ar- 
rangements possible with this movable 
furniture can be gained in Photograph 3 
The walls and woodwork in each room 
were finished in a different color. The fur 
niture was then painted in a soft contrast- 
ing color. In this way, each room was giv 
en an individuality of its own 

Modern teachers place a great deal of 
value upon first-hand experience. To pro- 
vide suitable situations they are taking 
their children on excursions to see different 
types of things. Such excursions are ex- 
pensive in time and energy and always 
present a certain element of danger. To 
some extent, at least, the value of the 
excursions can be secured through well- 
selected motion pictures. There are many 
other reasons why the modern school pro- 
gram is making increasing use of visual 
aids. Most of the older buildings have very 
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inadequate facilities for their use, and 
many teachers would use visual aids far 
more extensively than they do at present 
if it were not so difficult to set up the ma- 
chinery. In an effort to adapt the class- 
room to the use of visual material, a per- 
manent beaded screen, 4 by 5 ft. in size, 
was built into a recess in the front of each 
classroom. A section of the blackboard 
was hinged and placed over these screens 
(See Photograph 4). Electrical outlets were 
placed in the front and the rear of each 
room. With a minimum of effort, the 
teachers can swing back the doors to ex- 
pose the screen and plug in the portable 
motion-picture machine. In anticipation of 
the early use of talking pictures, a con- 
nection has been provided to the loud- 
speaker in the front of each room. 

The radio is coming to play an impor- 
tant part in modern education. For that 
reason a complete radio equipment and 
public-address system was built into the 
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building. The children will listen regularly 
to selected musical programs. It will also 
be possible to listen in to important cur- 
rent events, and such educational pro- 
grams as are worth while. The children 
may also broadcast, within the building, 
their more formal dramatizations. 

The amount of blackboard area within 
the classroom was reduced, and cork 
bulletin board was provided for display 
purposes. 

Modern plumbing equipment was in- 
stalled throughout the building and old oil 
floors were cleaned and finished with a 
sanitary hard finish. In every way possible 
the building was brought up to the highest 
standards of modern cleanliness and 
sanitation. 


Responsibility for Modernizing 

It is the belief of those who have been 
in charge of this work that this building 
is as nearly modern as it is possible to 
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make an old building. Most of the changes 
within the classrooms were changes and 
additions that could be made in almost 
any old building. Also, these changes can 
be made at a cost that is not prohibitive. 
In view of the fact that many school sys- 
tems must continue to use old buildings 
for years to come, it would seem that 
similar modernization programs should re- 
ceive increased attention. If the concept 
of serviceability is well founded, then it is 
the duty of the school administrators to see 
that the school facilities are adapted to 
the educational programs that are being 
carried on. Teachers who are asked to 
carry on modern programs in antiquated 
buildings are working under almost im- 
possible handicaps. The school building at 
all times should be a means of service to 
the children, and the school administrator 
should accept the responsibility of keeping 
the building facilities in harmony with his 
educational program. 


Relative Functions and 
Duties of Boards and Superintendents 


It is traditional that all who serve the 
public school in any capacity, devote them- 
selves to it as a missionary undertaking with 
the thought of adequate material reward as 
a secondary consideration. It is this spirit 
of sacrifice, public and private, that gives to 
American education its finer qualities and 
keeps it away from the despicable slough of 
political maneuvering and temporary expe- 
diency in which citizens of character and 
wisdom disdain to wallow. 

There are those among us, however, who 
fail to recognize that the public-school system 
springs from the public and serves the public. 
They choose to consider it rather as a benefi- 
cent, architectural government setup, eman- 
ating entirely from the field of governmental 
activity, with the source of all school organ- 
ization and administrative authority existing 
in the state. They openly declare from the 
platform, in authorized state bulletins, and 
in school texts, that the local units of school 
government exist by no inherent rights and 
have neither reserved nor residual powers. 


Creation and Control of a School 
System 

The creation of a general school system, 
according to our highest legal authorities, 
is one thing and the control of matters which 
pertain to that general system and which 
are purely local to the people living within 
the confines of the local school unit, is an- 
other and very different thing. 

Our constitutions, national and state, have 


‘Mr. Tilton, who is secretary of the board of education 
at Valparaiso, Ind., has been interested for many years 
in the betterment of education in his city. He is an 
attorney by profession. The present paper is an abstract 

an address before the 1937 conference of school 
idministrators and school-board members of Northern 
Indiana 


Ira C. Tilton, Esq.’ 


been framed on the principles of popular 
government. These principles existed before 
the creation of constitutions and are rec- 
ognized in our laws, whether expressly stated 
or not, as the chief bulwark for the protec- 
tion of the liberties of the people against 
autocratic centralization of power. 

“It would be the boldest mockery,” said 
an Indiana Supreme Court judge, “to speak 
of a city possessing liberty, where the state 
not only shaped its government, but at dis- 
cretion sent in its agents to administer it.” 

Further illustration would seem superflu- 
ous, but as a concrete example, this associa- 
tion of superintendents and school boards of 
northern Indiana emanates from us —not 
from the state. We are not here by direction 
of any law enacted by the state. On the 
contrary we are here exercising our inherent 
right in the field of public-school activity, 
and while we are here we may exercise a 
private right, and perhaps a public duty, to 
express our objections to certain recent state 
activities that threaten to interfere materially 
with the progress of the necessary public 
activities and efficient management and oper- 
ation of our city schools. 


Question of Tax Limitation 

I refer particularly, of course, to the tax- 
limitation law, which will not only curtail 
our activities but force us into a position 
of dependence upon state-collected locally 
shared taxes, and federal aid, which as I see 
it. is hostile to local liberty and to local 
independence. Personally, I am not one of 
those who blindly advocate tax limitations, 
tax exemptions, the abolition of local gov- 
ernments, and artificial, wholesale consolida- 
tion which, in my opinion, will do more than 
any other single thing to destroy the type 








of government that guarantees liberty to our 
citizens. I do not agree with these en- 
lightened and informed persons who advocate 
the destruction of liberty and freedom under 
the guise of efficiency and reform. 

“What will it profit America to save a 
few dollars by tax reform or consolidation 
of local governments and lose the spirit of 
our free institutions?” 

Let us keep the real estate and personal 
property tax, which is the backbone of our 
local revenue system. It is the only revenue 
that is locally determined, locally collected, 
and locally expended. I am not unaware of 
the inadequacy of local revenue to meet the 
increasing needs of our schools in many 
localities, that federal and state aid is 
urgently needed in many places; but regard- 
less of the source of the support of our 
public schools, they must be kept free from 
undue federal and state governmental inter- 
ference. In the words recently uttered by 
Professor George D. Strayer, of Teachers 
College, New York, boards of school trustees 
and superintendents of city schools must not 
fail to keep the promise of democracy. 

It is important that we understand the 
necessary relations of the state to our schools 
and local units of government. It is within 
the power of the state to create a general 
and uniform system of common schools, just 
as it is within the power of the state to 
create business corporations, but it is not 
within its province to own and manage those 
corporations. Neither is it within the 
province of the state to administer and 
control our school cities. In other words, the 
state may plan and designate educational 
objectives and set up educational ends and 
encourage and co-operate with the local units 
to work toward those objectives and to ac- 
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complish those ends, even to the extent of 
providing additional means of financial sup- 
port, but it is our duty as members of school 
boards and superintendents to say to the 
state, “Thus far shalt thou go, but no 
farther.” 


School-Board Qualifications 


Now that we have considered the matter 
of the spirit in which we serve the public 
and the nature and the importance of our 
positions, it is in order to examine some of 
the qualifications that enable us to perform 
the duties and functions that devolve upon 
us. 

No person is qualified to serve the public 
in any capacity in this country until it is 
fully developed within his consciousness that 
our democracy is founded on the belief that 
the mass judgment of the people, duly 
seasoned and fully matured through constitu- 
tional processes and limitations, is sufficiently 
sound to direct all of its activities. 

No person is, in my opinion, qualified to 
serve the public as a school official, school 
superintendent, or school teacher, who does 
not know that our democratic form of gov- 
ernment depends for its value and effective- 
ness on its citizenship, educated fully to 
understand and direct intelligently, efficiently, 
and with justice its affairs, private and 
personal, public and civic; that the preserva- 
tion and re-enforcement of our democracy 
is a major objective of education and that 
our entire educational system should be built 
around this focal point. 

In regard to the differentiation of our 
functions and duties, it is the conclusion of 
those who have made careful and scholarly 
study along this line that the burden of 
wise and truly representative organization 
and administration of education belongs to 
the board of school trustees. The consider- 
ation of their functions and duties comes 
first, but the organization and conduct of the 
educational process itself, which is equally 
important, is the burden and the responsi- 
bility of the school superintendent 


Superintendent vs. Board Member 


There is a clear and marked distinction be- 
tween direction and control of school activ- 
ity by the specialist or trained superintendent 
who is employed on a full-time salary, on the 
one hand, and the members of the board 
who are elected or selected by the people to 
represent the average public wisdom and 
prevailing public sentiment, on the other 
hand. But, in a democracy both forms of 
control are necessary. 

There enter into educational administra- 
tion questions of public policy and expres- 
sions of public demand which can only be 
conveyed and expressed by laymen acting 
in representative capacity. Also, there con- 
stantly appear problems of direction and 
management for which the layman is quite 
unsuited, and for which, in the long run, 
only the expert, trained and qualified for this 
particular business, can prove effective. The 
combination, therefore, of expert service and 
popular control is obviously necessary. 

Moreover, the effective application of this 
dual form of school administration and 
control preserves the democratic principle 
and at the same time prohibits undesirable 
centralization of power and authority in the 
hands of the superintendent. It likewise 


makes it impossible for a school board, or 
for any member thereof, to assume authority 
matters, the 


over very nature of which is 
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The newly appointed Board of Education of Asheville, North Carolina. — Left to 


right: W. Art Goodson, W. 
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Russell, 





within the exclusive duties and functions of 
the superintendent. 

There is no definite line of demarcation 
upon which to differentiate all the functions 
and duties of the board on the one hand, and 
the duties and functions of the superinten- 
dent on the other. It is elementary that in 
all matters that require expert qualifications 
and training the superintendent should be 
given a free hand, while matters of public 
policy, of public approval or disapproval, are 
primarily in the hands of the school board, 
and it should be attended to by the board 
when the members are in regular or special 
session. It is understood that the board 
member’s power or authority is in his vote. 
while in regular or special session; that at 
all other times he is in reality a patron of 
the school. 

This matter of classifying the duties of 
the board on the one hand and those of 
the superintendent on the other is so elemen- 
tary and so well established by custom that 
I deem it unnecessary to say more at this 
time than that I endorse, and by reference 
incorporate herein, and make a part hereof, 
the article entitled “Personal Qualifications 
of the Superintendent,” by Frank W. Wright.” 
This article stirs much of the ground orig- 
inally intended to be covered by this paper 
and leaves it much smoother than it could 
have been made by myself with a dull 
barristic pen and untrained hand under the 
guidance of a demurring mind 


What is Education? 


Let us conclude by emphasizing the impor- 
tance of our common duty to promote and 
direct sound education toward definite ends 
To add further emphasis to a realistic view 
of education it is worth while to repeat a 
few sentences written by Dr. B. H. Bode 
some years ago: “There is no inherent magic 
in education by which it automatically 
promotes the ends of democracy. Education 
is a tool that can be made, and has been 

*ScHOOI 
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made, to serve many masters. It can deepen 
lines of cleavage and can consolidate one 
class as against other classes or one interest 
as against other interests. Education was 
never more widespread or more effectively 
conducted than in recent times, yet it did 
not prevent the World War; it made this 
war more terrible than any that preceded it. 
There is no good reason to think that more 
education will, in itself, safeguard democracy 
or safeguard us from other catastrophic wars. 
To bring about this result we must have a 
different quality of education, which means 
education conducted in a different spirit and 
with different standards of value 

‘A system is not democratic simply be- 
cause it is made available to everybody or 
because it is administered without distinction 
of persons. In a Spartan scheme of education 
ill are included and all are treated equally, 
but it is not democratic because the individ- 
ual is subordinated, is made a means to an 
end; and that end, the state. To be truly 
democratic, education must treat the individ- 
ual himself as the end and set itself the task 
of preparing him for that intellectual and 
emotional sharing in the life and affairs of 
men which embodies the spirit of the Golden 
Rule.” 


CLERICAL SERVICE IN 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The three largest groups in the employed 
personnel of a school system are teachers, 
custodians, and clerks. The research bureau 
of the National Education Association has 
recently completed an inquiry into the 
clerical service of 93 cities above 100,000 
population 

In a circular issued on the 
topics are discussed; namely, 
for appointment, selection of clerks for 
appointment, contractual status, working 
periods and vacations, sick leave, retirement 
plans, basis of assignment, and salaries 

High-school graduation appears to be the 


subject eight 
requirements 
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typical educational qualification required. 
Previous experience is not exacted. While 
civil-service rules apply in the selection of 
clerks, in many instances the larger number 
is chosen without an examination by school 
officers. In practically all cases application 
blanks, letters of reference, personal inter- 
views, written tests, and physical examina- 
tions are employed. 

The working hours per week vary consider- 
ably, although 40 hours is the median. Two 
weeks’ vacation with pay is granted in most 
cities. Sick leave with pay is also granted. 
In 28 cities, school clerks are included in 
the retirement or pension plan, and in 43 
cities they are not. The ages fixed for retire- 
ment vary from 68 to 72. 

The salaries for clerks employed in the 
schools range from a minimum of $900 to 
$1,600. Thuse employed in the central offices 
receive from $1,000 to $1,700. The salaries 
of secretaries employed at central offices 
range from $1,200 to $2,200. 

The circular contends that “the broad pro- 


Apprenticeship for 
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gram of the modern school includes a wide 
range of clerical duties. Increasing attention 
to individual needs is made effective by 
individual records kept permanently and in 
far greater detail than was required a few 
years ago. Less formalized methods of in- 
struction call for a wide variety of supplies, 
visual aids, classroom libraries, exhibits, and 
movable equipment which must be made 
available as needed in various classrooms. 
Many of these services can be rendered by 
a competent clerk. Such a worker thus can 
improve directly the educational offering of 
the school and at the same time can give 
principal and teachers more time for strictly 
professional duties. 

“Likewise in the central administrative 
offices of the school system efficiency in the 
clerical staff is essential to orderly dispatch 
of school business. 

“The effectiveness of the professional staff 
can be weakened by poor clerical assistance 
or strongly reinforced by a competent and 
interested clerical staff.” 


Beginning Teachers 


E. H. Hereford’ 


The young graduate just out of college 
who wishes to enter the teaching profession 
is confronted with more serious problems 
each year in finding a position. The trend 
among the better schools to require actual 
teaching experience makes the problem in- 
creasingly more difficult. These would-be 
teachers who have had no preparation in 
actual service in any schools are forced into 
the rural districts to secure their experience. 
They go to the rural areas unprepared and 
in many instances with no purpose save gain- 
ing experience. At the end of two years they 
come back to the city systems with expe- 
rience, but experience that fits them poorly 
for the city. In many instances their expe- 
rience proves a positive detriment in the 
new field. 

How then shall the beginning teacher 
secure experience and the city system obtain 
experienced teachers? Many plans have been 
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devised such as apprentice teachers who teach 
when they are called, substitute teachers, and 
numerous other programs. The board of 
trustees of the Corpus Christi Independent 
School District has devised a plan which is 
now in its second year of operation. After 
the board has employed its full quota of 
regular teachers, it may, according to a 
resolution passed in 1935, employ an addi- 
tional 2 per cent of the above number as 
apprentice teachers. These teachers must have 
outstanding scholastic records, good personal- 
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ities, and must have shown real promise in 
practice teaching. They are employed full 
time by the board on a salary scale somewhat 
lower than the regular minimum. This rec- 
ognizes the responsibility of the beginning 
teacher in carrying part of her training ex- 
pense and of the school in paying for expe- 
rienced teachers. 

Each of these beginning teachers is 
assigned to a regular teacher in the system. 
The beginning teacher assists the regular 
teacher in the supervision of work and in 
preparing and distributing materials and ob- 
serves the experienced teacher direct the 
learning processes. When substitutes are 
needed anywhere on the grade level to which 
the apprentice teacher is assigned, she is 
called for this duty. This partially repays the 
board for money expended on her salary. 
From time to time during the school year 
the apprentice is moved from one teacher 
to another and from one school to another. 
Thereby she gains first-hand knowledge of 
the techniques and attitudes of more than 
one teacher. She familiarizes herself with the 
general educational program of the city. She 
continues this type of service for two years 
at which time she is put on the regular 
faculty with full pay. 

At the end of two years the apprentice 
teacher should have valuable experience of 
the type needed for the particular school in 
which she is placed. The school board will 
have invested in this teacher a considerable 
sum of money. This should, however, be a 
good investment since the teacher theoreti- 
cally should be able to render a better service 
than she would have if she had spent the two 
years in a rural district. 

This program in the Corpus Christi In- 
dependent School District is an additional 
attempt on the part of the larger schools to 
recognize and meet the problem of the be- 
ginning teacher in securing experience. 


A Teachers’ Institute Program— 
An Opportunity for Community and 


Professional Growth 
Harvey H. Lowrey’ 


Four years ago in March, the Teachers’ 
Club of the Fordson School District, in 
Dearborn, Michigan, determined to invite 
parents and others interested in the trends 
of education throughout our school com- 
munity, to join with them in developing a 
joint Community Teachers’ Institute Pro- 
gram. The first program proved to be so 
stimulating and so much worth while to the 
interests of the school community, that 
already the institute has become something 
of an annual institution 

Possibly the richest program in point of 
educational opportunities for  self-analysis 
and growth, was the current institute just 
completed. Varying the plan this year, Dr. 
Raleigh Schorling of the School of Educa- 
tion, of the University of Michigan, was 
invited to conduct a two-week survey of the 
methods and technique of instruction reg- 
ularly employed in the daily operation of 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Fordson School District, 
Dearborn, Mich 


Fordson schools. Co-operating with Dr. 
Schorling, the Teachers’ Club selected the 
representative schools to be visited, and 
named committees of teachers in schools not 
visited to work as visitation groups under 
Dr. Schorling’s direction. 

Each group of teachers met in the morning, 
at the school to be visited, and drew up a 
plan so that the group as a whole would be 
able to see as much of the program of classes 
as possible. The senior high school, two 
junior high schools, and three elementary 
schools were selected by lot as the visitation 
centers, and each of the six visiting groups 
of teachers collaborated with Dr. Schorling 
in preparing a written report of their obser- 
vations and conclusions about the program of 
instruction in each center. 

At the close of the two-week survey, a 
formal afternoon and evening institute pro- 
gram was held in which all members of the 
instructional staff of the schools, parents, 


(Concluded on page 98) 











Revised Index Number of State 


Since the publication of Schrammel and 
Sonnenberg’s index number? for state school 
systems in this JOURNAL last November, the 
United States Office of Education has released 
data which are more recent, and which make 
a number of changes in the results. Inasmuch 
as an educational ranking of the states may 
be put to manifold uses, a recalculation of 
the index number in terms of the latest data 
seems desirable.* 

Table II herewith corresponds to Table II 
of the earlier article by Schrammel and Son- 
nenberg, and presents the ranks of the 48 
states according to each of 11 criteria and 
according to the total or composite of these 
characteristics. The present calculations how- 
ever are based upon data issued by the 
United States Office of Education as final,* 
whereas the index number published last 
November was based upon a release of 
preliminary data’ which proved, in a number 
of instances, to need correction. In both cases 
the figures are for the year 1933-34, which is 
the latest year for which detailed data are 
available. 

Table I presents the data that lie behind 
the ranks shown in Table II. That is, Table 
I gives the actual values of the various 
criteria, which were calculated first, and were 
then converted into ranks to yield Table ‘II, 
in accordance with the procedure followed 
by Schrammel and Sonnenberg. Individual 


‘Director of Research, Cincinnati Public Schools. 

27H. E. Schrammel and E. R. Sonnenberg, “The Rank 
of States According to Educational Achievement on the 
Basis of Eleven Selected Criteria.’ American ScHOOL 
Boarp JourNAL, 93 (November, 1936), 17-19. 

*The author is indebted to Helen Schafstall and Mrs. 
Emma Abernathy for performing and checking the calcu- 
lations in this work. 

‘Complete references to the 
later. 

5‘Preliminary Statistics of State School Systems, 1933- 
1934.” Circular No. 151. U. S. Office of Education, 
1935. 7pp. Mimeographed. 
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Criterion 4 


Douglas E. Scates’ 


states may take a good deal of interest in 
these figures, for they permit a more refined 
comparison of standing on each criterion than 
do the ranks. 

The figures in Table I also yield an index 
number, which is shown in two different 
forms in the last two columns. The first form 
is a series of ranks similar to the ranks shown 
at the end of Table II. The final ranks in 
Table I, however, are based on the (horizon- 
tal) sums of the actual values for the 
different criteria, whereas the final ranks in 
Table II are based on sums of the ranks on 
the individual criteria. 

The difference between the final ranks 
yielded by the two tables is _ primarily 
(although not solely) a matter of weighting.® 
In Table I, certain criteria have more weight 
than others; in Table II, all criteria have 
equal weight, because they are expressed in 
ranks. That is, in Table I, where numbers 
are used at their face value, one series (crite- 
rion) will have more influence than another 
series in determining the relative position of 
the states in the final ranking; in Table II, 
one criterion counts as much as another in 
determining where a state will finally rank. 

Some idea of the relative weight of the 
various criteria in Table I may be obtained 
from the ranges shown at the bottom of the 
columns. All of these series, being taken at 
their face value, have certain natural weights, 
and it turns out that Criterion 11 has the 
least weight and Criterion 10 has the most. 
Whether this should be so is entirely a matter 


of judgment. In the case of Table II the 
’The element of ranking enters in addition to the 
equalizing of weights. If the series are made of equal 


weight (by dividing each one by its Standard Deviation) 
but are not ranked, the results differ slightly, correlat- 
ing .977 with the final values in Table II. These equally 
weighted but unranked criteria place the first six states 
as follows: (1) California, (2) Utah, (3) New York, 
(4) Nevada, (5) Washington, (6) 


Wyoming. 
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series have equal weight, but there is never- 
theless a hidden weighting of more funda- 
mental factors, which arises from _ the 
selection of criteria. Thus, in the present 
instance, financial factors receive less weight 
than they would if five criteria, instead of 
three, represented directly some form of ex- 
penditures. 

As to which set of data is preferable — 


Table I or Table Il — there is no final 
answer. Neither is entirely satisfactory. It 
would scarcely be argued that the eleven 


criteria are all of equal importance in deter- 
mining the merit of a state school system. On 
the other hand we do not know exactly the 
weight that each characteristic should have. 
Natural weighting is somewhat accidental, 
being determined in part by the units in 
which the trait is expressed. The expedient 
of equal weighting is resorted to as a means 
of avoiding the exercise of judgment in 
estimating proper weights, and is widely used 
because it permits one to substitute a per- 
fectly mechanical procedure in place of an 
act of individual or group judgment. Equal 
weighting may, however, produce less valid 


results than would natural weighting, and it 
normally produces less satisfactory results 
than weighting the traits on the basis of 


judged importance. 

Fortunately in the present case the results 
of natural and of equal weighting (and rank- 
ing) are not widely divergent. Table III pre- 
sents the states ranked according to each of 
the two methods, and connects the states 
with lines to indicate the change in position 
from one list to another. In the case of some 
states (West Virginia, Florida, and South 
Carolina) there is no difference in position 
in the two lists; in the case of most others 
(as California, Maine, Alabama) there is a 
small or moderate-sized difference. In the 
case of a few states (as Idaho, Rhode Island, 
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California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Tlinois 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York _ 
Worth Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Soath Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Illinois, Kansas) the differences are large. 
Fourteen states shift more than 6 ranks from 
one series to the other in Table III, while 
14 other states change less than 3 places. The 
average (mean) difference is 5 positions. 
Most of the shifting occurs among the upper 
states; among the lower eighteen states the 
amount of change is inconsequential. The 


rank correlation between the two lists in 
Table III is .90. 
It was mentioned that the use of actual 


values, as in Table I, permits the calculation 
of a second form of index number for state- 
to-state comparisons, expressed in the more 
customary terms of per cents, or ratios. 
These values are shown in the last column 
in Table I, where the composite rating of 
the school system of any state is expressed 
in per cent of the norm or average for the 
country as a whole. For example, New York, 
which is at the top of the list (see the left 
column of Table III for listing in order of 
actual values) has an index number of 116, 
which means that, according to the sum of 
the eleven criteria used, the educational effort 
and achievement of this state rate 16 per cent 
higher than the average for the country as 
1 whole. States that are below the average 
show a per cent less than 100. 

The present report is in no sense an 
ittempt to issue a new index number. It is 
rather a revision of an index number already 
published, utilizing final data instead of data 
that were tentative. The writer has accord- 
ingly followed the procedure used by Schram- 
mel and Sonnenberg in their original publica- 
tion, and has not passed judgment upon the 
appropriateness of the criteria which were 
selected, nor upon the weighting which they 
should have. While he believes that Schram- 
mel and Sonnenberg’s index number is as 
good as any heretofore published, he does 
not assume responsibility for its basic 
structure. His sole purpose has been to bring 
the earlier work as nearly up to date as 
possible, using data published by the United 
States Office of Education. 

The initial preparation of an index number 
of a complex character, such as the merit of 
a school system, necessarily involves a large 
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amount of judgment. It is somewhat absurd 
to speak of an index number as being ob- 
jective, even though the individual traits may 
be objective, for it is impossible to free the 
work from .elements of subjectivity and 
arbitrariness as critical points. The selection 
of characteristics, their precise definition, 
their weighting, and the mathematical form 
of the index number, are four fundamentals 
on which judgment must be exercised. For 
example, whether the present set of eleven 
criteria are better than those used by 
Phillips’ or Ayres,® is a matter of opinion. 
How each trait shall be defined, after it has 
been chosen, presents many problems; for in- 
stance, shall “Annual Expenditures for Edu- 
cation” include capital expenditures, or only 


Table III - Comparison of the Rank Position of States 





According to Final Ranks of Tables I an4 IJ 





Based on Sum. of Based on Sum. of 


Rank Actual Values Rank Values Rank 
(from Table I) (from Table II) 

1 New York Utah 1 
2 Nevada California 2 
3 California Washington 3 
4 New Jersey Wyoming 4 
5 Delaware Montana 5 
6 Washington ~ Idaho 6 
7 Wyoming “New York 7 
8 Massachusetts Minnesota 3 
9 Montana ~<«, lowa 9 
10 Utah Massachusetts 10 
ll Connecticut Delaware ll 
12 Minnesota Kansas 12 
13 Oregon Nevada 13 
“4 Pennsylvania New Jersey 14 
15 Illinois Michigan 15 
16 Rhode Island Oregon 16 
17 New Hampshire Colorado 17 
18 lowa . Indiana 18 
19 Colorado North Dakota 19 
20 Michigan Connecticut 2 
21 Wisconsin Pennsylvania 21 
22 Idaho Ohic 22 
23 Maryland Nebraska 23 
24 Kansas ~ ~Wisconsin 24 
25 Ohio New Hampshire 25 
26 North Dakota South Dakota 26 
27 indiana Tllinois 27 
26 South Dakote Ok Lahoma 26 
29 Nebraska Rhode Island 29 
30 Arizona Maryland 30 
31 Missouri Maine 31 
32 Maine Aritona 32 
33 Vermont New Mexico 33 
“ Ok lahoma Vermont 34 
35 West Virginia West Virginia 35 
3 New Mexico Missouri 36 
37 Florida Florida 37 
38 Texas Tennessee 38 
39 Virginia North Carolina 39 
40 Tennessee Georgia 40 
41 Louisiana Texas 41 
42 North Carolina Virginia 42 
43 Kentucky Louisiana 43 
“4 Georgia Mississippi “4 
45 Alabama —_ Arkansas 45 
46 Arkansas . Alabama “6 
47 Mississippi Kentucky 47 
46 South Carolina South Carolina 48 
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current ones? The determination to use equal 
weighting, natural weighting, or special 
assigned weighting, is another matter for 
judgment. The selection of one out of the 
many existing formulas for index numbers 
is also a matter of choice. The decisions 
made on these points have an important 
bearing upon the final results which an index 
number yields. 

Strictly, one should interpret any index- 
number values as indicating a certain posi- 
tion with reference to the specific traits, the 
weights, and the formula used. Where the 
data have been chosen on the basis of what 
seems reasonable and fair to all states, how- 
ever, and where the work has been carefully 
carried through, large discrepancies are not 
likely to occur. Various characteristics are 
intercorrelated to a considerable extent, so 
that poor judgment in selecting them or their 
weights is mitigated in the final results. 
Practically, therefore, it is safe to generalize 
somewhat upon the results yielded by an 
index number. 

For the purpose of generalizing from the 
present data, and estimating the range within 
which a state would likely lie on any well- 
constructed index number, one should prob- 
ably start with the average of the two ranks 
for a state, and then make an allowance of 
five or six positions on either side. That is, 
for example, in the case of Washington, 
which ranks sixth according to Table I and 
third according to Table II, giving an average 
rank of 4.5, one would be reasonably safe in 


"Frank M. Phillips, ‘‘Educational Ranking of the States 
by Two Methods,’”’ American ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL, 
69 (December, 1924), 47-49. Also, “Educational Rank of 
the States, 1924,” American ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL, 
72 (April, 1926), 47, 141. CAlso available as a 32-page 
reprint, 1925, from the Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.) 

Frank M. Phillips, “Educational Rank of the States, 
1930,” AmerIcAN ScHoot Boarp JournaL, 84 (February, 
through May, 1932). (Also available from the author, 
Washington, D. C., as a 40-page reprint.) 

‘Leonard P. Ayres, A Comparative Study of the Public 
School Systems in the Forty-Eight States (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1912). 33 pp. 

Leonard P. Ayres, An Index Number for State School 
Systems (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1920). 
70 pp. 


(Coneluded on page 97) 
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Back-Yard Gossip and the Schools 


HE charge is occasionally advanced that changes in the 

school personnel of some communities are made un- 
wisely or unjustly and frequently in response to the whims 
of busybodies who peddle vicious insinuations and rumors. 

Dean F. E. Henzlik, of the University of Nebraska, has 
recently said that of 75 charges involving school superin- 
tendencies in Nebraska, 69 of the superintendents lost their 
positions not because of any affirmative action of the school 
board, but because of the personal whim or selfishness of 
one or two people in the community. Often these people were 
not members of the board. “In other words,” he adds, “only 
six of these charges can be accounted for on a justifiable basis. 
Such a condition merits serious attention, because it is imper- 
ative that the control of local schools should always be in the 
hands of the board of education acting as an official agency. 
Any situation which permits undue influence or control by 
a citizen of the community, or even by one member of the 
school board, is undemocratic and undesirable.” 

While it appears that the statement applies to one state 
and to a given year only, it remains that the entire problem 
deserves the serious thought of every conscientious school- 
board member. Changes in the chief school executive are not 
profitable so far as the taxpayer is concerned; they are fre- 
quently wasteful from the mere economic standpoint and in- 
variably harmful to the educational progress of the schools. 
In the industrial field it is recognized that labor turnover 
constitutes a big item in production costs and hence is a 
serious source of waste. 

The immediate point at issue, however, turns upon town 
meddlers and back-yard gossips. Frequently, people who do 
not know how to conduct their own affairs, know just how 
the schools should be run. Again, there are those who have 
no qualification for judging professional workers, and yet 
make use of their position and influence to condemn the 
school superintendent. Neither group deserves any consider- 
ation except for reproof. 

The retention or retirement of a superintendent or principal 
should be determined by the board of education upon first- 
hand information, and then only upon due deliberation after 
all of the facts are in hand. The individual member must 
rise above the prejudices and the unfounded rumors which 
come to him. True school statesmanship here not only implies 
fearless action with a due regard for the rights and welfare 
of the professional worker involved, but with a special regard 
for the main objective of the school system — the interests 
of the school child. 


The Value of Janitor-Engineer Schools 


HE movement to provide guidance and training for the 
custodians, janitors, and engineers employed in public 
schools has reached a stage where an estimate of its ex- 
pediency is possible. The movement had its inception in the 
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midwest, and here too has received definite forms of ex- 
pression. 

In Kansas, Minnesota, and Iowa, there are short-term 
classes, held during the summer or winter months, with well- 
planned instructional programs, conducted by capable teach- 
ers. The subjects which come under discussion relate to every 
phase of the janitorial service. Anyone who examines the 
programs and proceedings begins to appreciate the fact that 
efficient school housekeeping and engineering service involves 
a wide range of practical knowledge and training. 

The average janitor knows many details affecting the work 
assigned to him, but under well-directed guidance and train- 
ing, he is afforded the opportunity to widen his knowledge 
and to secure a better understanding of the purpose and 
scope of his job. 

There is one phase of the janitor-engineer school, aside 
from the technical training provided, which is deserving of 
special consideration. It is found in that fact that the janitor- 
engineer service thereby is lifted into a modest kind of life- 
career service, is inspired with an ambition toward wider effi- 
ciency, assured greater security as a bread-winning activity, 
and finally is dignified into a useful calling. 

It may be remarked that those in immediate touch with 
the movement to raise the school-janitorial service to a higher 
plane of efficiency have encountered some illuminating expe- 
riences. The janitor who had regarded himself as a mere 
servant in a humble capacity, begins in the light of demonstra- 
tions and discussions to become imbued with a new confidence 
and self-respect. He comes to the realization that he, too, 
makes a worth-while contribution to the education of Amer- 
ican children and that he is of social importance. 

The promoters of this type of vocational education — K. 
G. Smith, E. S. Hallett, Laurence Parker, George F. Wom- 
rath, K. P. Grabarkiewicz, and others in the Middle West 
and Pacific Coast country — deserve much credit for stim- 
ulating latent forces and for setting into motion the only type 
of activity which can be relied upon to take the janitorial- 
engineering service out of politics. 


The “Opposition” in the School Board 


|: ONE were to ask whether the administrative bodies 
having local charge of education are wholly free from 
political partisanship, the answer would be in the negative. 
If the question were asked how boards of education are con- 
structed in relation to the prevailing party complexion of the 
average community, the answer would be that in the main 
they are nonpartisan. 

But this by no means argues that the partisan or bipartisan 
idea has been eliminated. At the same time, it is gratifying 
to note that where boards of education are elected upon polit- 
ical lines, the deliberations and procedures engaged in are 
usually nonpartisan in character. This means that the selec- 
tion of superintendent, teachers, and janitors are not exposed 
to the political partisanship of the ruling board members. It 
means, too, that the partisanship evidences itself mostly in the 
degree of progressiveness or conservatism — 

represented by the opposition or minority. 

While local school administration at this time involves no 
sweeping differences of fundamental policy, a recent discus- 
sion of the function of minorities in democratic government 


or even reaction 
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by James Truslow Adams is worthy of consideration. Writ- 
ing in the Yale Review, Mr. Adams says: 


When a party makes a great sweep, there is a resulting lack of a 
genuinely effective opposition. In the eighteenth century there was no 
conception of the rule which makes organized parties responsible to 
the electorate in running the government. They then bore the sinister 
name of factions because they labored for personal aggrandizement. 
Quarrels and plotting of factions was a great danger to the state. 

In the nineteenth century opposition parties which are perfectly 
loyal to the institutions of the state but which are in opposition and 
are not unpatriotic are quoted by President Lowell of Harvard to 
be the greatest contribution of the nineteenth century to the art 
of government. In England this was first recognized as valuable. A 
good opposition is necessary to keep the party in office within 
bounds by trenchant and sound criticism and by the consistent effort 
of overturning the ins. Opposition is valuable to the people at large 
in the sense that freedom of speech and discussion is available, but 
it assists the party in power by forcing it to formulate more or less 
clear-cut programs and to defend these programs before the people 
against every possible criticism. It saves the party in power from 
disintegrating into party factions. It keeps the ruling party fit and 
in training. 

But the opposition, if it is not to be unpatriotic and is to be 
effective, must have a distinct political philosophy and a clear-cut 
program. In France, the opposition is a bewildering number of groups 
and cliques, with confusing criticisms. In a democracy issues must 
not divide a nation strongly and permanently along racial or reli- 
gious cleavage. A party in office or in opposition divided on class 
lines would not be conducting a democratic self-governing country. 

Fortunately for American schools, the average citizen 


elevated to membership on a school-administrative body, no 
matter under what auspices he has been chosen, leaves his 
political predilections behind him the moment he has entered 
the board-of-education rooms. He does not concern himself 
with the political beliefs or racial origin of superintendent, 
teachers, or janitors. He will only exact that character and 
fitness which is necessary for efficient service. 

If the school-administrative service in some sections of the 
United States is still marred by political partisanship, it is 
because the local public has not yet awakened to the fact 
that the schools must be kept out of party control. The 
members of boards of education must be chosen upon non- 
partisan lines if the highest service for the schools is to be 
obtained. The opposition or minority must concern itself 
with the degree of progressiveness or conservatism with which 
the schools attack their problems of service to the children, 
and to the betterment of our social, moral, economic, and 
religious situation. 


Hazards Attending School Plants 
HE dangers which beset children while at school have 


been evidenced from time to time in the calamities that 
have resulted from fires, explosions, and panics. With each 
succeeding accident, school authorities have sought corrective 
measures, and have made the lives of pupils and teachers 
more safe against the dangers likely to beset them. 

The calamity which befell a schoolhouse in Texas recently 
has been singular and wholly exceptional. And yet throughout 
the United States school officers have been shocked into alert- 
ness and have surveyed their school plants with the thought 
that safety is the first consideration in the administration 
of school property. 

The reports on school property made as a result of the 
Texas disaster have shown that in the large and medium- 
size cities, the school buildings are uniformly safe. Not only 
have the school authorities well-considered policies for mak- 
ing buildings fairly fire- and panicproof; the housekeeping 
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is good, and the inspection by local fire and building inspec- 
tors removes promptly the old types of hazards. In the 
small towns and in the open country conditions are not always 
good, but on the whole the school plants of the present are 
reasonably safe. It is practically impossible that such historic 
calamities as those which occurred at Collinwood, Ohio, 
Camden, S. C., Peabody, Mass., Playa del Rey, Calif., and 
Babbs Switch, Okla., could be repeated. In other words, the 
school authorities have been watchful to prevent any calamity 
which might be foreseen. 

Some of the literature which has been issued since the 
Texas calamity would lead one to believe that most school 
plants were in a precarious state. One publicity release sent 
to school papers holds that “80 per cent of the schools of the 
country are inadequately protected against fire and other 
dangers.” Another says that there is “today a shocking condi- 
tion in the schoolhouses of the country and a crying need 
exists for greater safety measures.” 

While every precaution and scrupulous care as to the safety 
of schoolhouses is always in order, there is no reason for the 
alarm which some interests are seeking to create. The school 
buildings of the country are uniformly in reasonably safe and 
sanitary condition. The school officials throughout the land 
do not deserve the implied criticism because they have 
profited by the lessons that have been afforded in the calam- 
ities of past days. 


Open or Closed School-Board Hearings 


| HERE is a reasonably well fixed policy on the part of 
boards of education throughout the country to resort 
to closed hearings when the dismissal of a superintendent, 
principal, or teacher is being contested. Where a resignation 
has been requested, followed by a refusal, the aggrieved party 
may demand a hearing in order to get all the facts before 
the determining body. 

The question which has here arisen is whether such hear- 
ings shall be open to the press and the public, or whether 
they shall be conducted behind closed doors. Obviously the 
public press would want an open investigation; it argues 
that the taxpayer is entitled to know what is going on. 

The school authorities in resorting to privacy in hearings 
granted to dismissed school employees aim to protect the 
professional prestige of those involved rather than to shield 
themselves. While the one has a livelihood at stake, the 
other has nothing more than public favor to chance. Thus, 
a public hearing involves a greater hazard to the one that 
demands it than those who grant it. 

In justifying their action the school authorities may be’ 
obliged to reveal some unpleasant truths which may reflect 
seriously upon the character, ability, and judgment of the 
accused. On the other hand, if the school authorities cannot 
make a clear case, public opinion will go against them. If 
prejudice and malicious persecution can be shown, the spirit 
of protest will unquestionably become manifest and the board 
of education is bound to lose the confidence of the public. 

While absolute equity should and must be obtained in the 
relations governing the school administrators and the school 
workers, it follows nevertheless that in contested dismissals 
little is gained in resorting to public hearings. At least expe- 
rience so tells us; a closed hearing will serve best. 
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The Movie “Short'—An 


Agency for Public-School Relations 


James D. Shaner’ 


Until recently the conventional agencies of 
school interpretation have been used by the 
supervisors and teachers of the Mt. Lebanon 
High School, Mt. Lebanon, Pa., and of the 
Dormont High School, Dormont, Pa., to keep 
the public fully informed about school 
policies and school activities. The daily news- 


papers, school papers, bulletins, posters, 
parents’ nights, afternoon teas, public ad- 
dresses, and the like, have been used with 


much satisfaction to both parents and teach- 
ers. In addition to the above agencies the 
two schools have been experimenting with a 
new idea for a public-relations program. 

In December, 1936, Mr. James Baker, 
director of the Studio Players at Dormont 
and cameraman for the Atlantic Screen Com- 
pany at Pittsburgh, conceived the idea of 
producing a weekly news reel based on a 
school activity. He acquainted Mr. L. E. 
Perry, principal of the Mt. Lebanon High 
School, Mr. C. E. Glass, principal of the 
Dormont High School, and Mr. Cook, man- 
ager of the South Hills Harris theater, with 
the idea and requested a conference. During 
the first week in January, 1937, the four men 
met and formulated an experimental program 
covering a period of four weeks. They agreed 
that if the plan proved successful, the pro- 
gram would be continued indefinitely. 

As finally arranged, the tentative plan was 
drawn up in three sections. One section dealt 
with the schools’ responsibilities, one with 
the theater’s agreement, and one with the 
motion-picture studio’s activities. The two 
high schools were to be responsible for the 
weekly script, for the cast, and for helping 
to design the set. The manager of the theater 
agreed to show the movie “short” at all 
afternoon and evening shows every Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday during the 
experimental period. If the “short” showed 
sufficient box-office appeal during this period 
and, if the reel was in keeping with the 
quality of his regular news reels in photog- 
raphy, sound, and interest, he agreed to con- 
tinue the showing indefinitely. The director 
of the studio was to be responsible for the 
photography, sound recording, lighting, studio 
equipment, sets, and, most important of all, 
the expenses involved. If the experiment was 
a success, the studio director would be re- 
sponsible for obtaining a commercial sponsor 
for the weekly film and would receive the 
financial benefits. Each party involved would 
thus receive some remuneration. The schools 
would have an excellent medium for inter- 
preting their activities to the public; the 
theater would benefit through the box office, 
and the studio would receive a financial 
return from selling the advertising rights. 

Preparations were started immediately for 
the first movie. The Dormont principal dele- 
gated the responsibility to Mr. Kenneth 
Skelton of the English department of the 
Dormont High School, and the writer was 
made responsible for Mt. Lebanon’s share 
in the project. Working with the studio staff, 
composed of a director, a cameraman, a 
sound recorder, a lighting expert, two make- 
up artists, and an interior decorator, the 





1Instructor, Mt. Lebanon High School, Mt. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lebanon, 


two script writers outlined a weekly schedule. 
The script must be completed and sent to 
the studio Tuesday evening for study by the 
staff. On Wednesday evening the set was to 
be constructed and the lighting effects ar- 
ranged. The script was to be filmed on Thurs- 
day evening. The film must be developed, 
printed, and in the theater by noon each 
Friday. It was decided that each “short” 
would be from one to two minutes in length 
and would represent the two participating 
high schools equally. The Dormont High 
School would be responsible for the script 
every other week, while the Mt. Lebanon 
High School would be responsible for the 
alternate weeks. To effect the greatest box- 
office appeal, every other week would feature 
a cast of high-school pupils and on the alter- 
nate weeks a cast of adults. The name “Spot- 
light” was selected for the “short.” 

The initial film was “shot” on January 14, 


1937. The subject was “Student Govern- 
ment.” The cast included members of the 
student councils of the two schools. Com- 


ments by the cast interpreted to the public 
the functions of the student councils. 

The reel went into the theater January 15 
for the first showing. Ushers were requested 
to get the reactions of the patrons from their 
comments and their positive or negative 
applause. The studio staff, the theater man- 
ager, and the script writers analyzed the pic- 
ture in an attempt to find the defects for 
future correction. Everyone concerned was 
satisfied with the first news “short” of the 
schools. Theater patrons were interested and 
expressed their approval. 

Needless to say, all employed in making 
the picture saw that they had much to learn 
The conversation of the cast was stilted; the 
action did not appear natural; the script was 
amateurish. On the technical side the light- 
ing was too strong; the sound track of the 
film was fogged so that the voices were not 
natural; the make-up needed a_ heavier, 
darker base powder. In a conference between 
the studio staff and the script writers all the 
noticed defects were listed and plans were 
made to correct them. 

By February, 1937, this new public-rela- 
tions program was well set up and showed 
promises of becoming an effective agency for 
wholesome school publicity. The studio ob- 
tained a commercial sponsor who, for the 
privilege of advertising his product at the 
beginning of each reel, contracted with the 
studio for advertising rights until June, 1937. 
The theater manager wished to continue the 
weekly showing. The school administrators 
were and are enthusiastic, realizing that they 
are revealing their schools to the public in 
a novel manner. Incidentally the program 
has brought the two communities closer to- 
gether in educational interests. Plans are 
being made to carry the program through the 
1937-38 school year. 

The studio staff remains enthusiastic. A 
“blimp” for the camera has been purchased 
to reduce camera noise. A “dolly” is now 
being used to change the camera position 
during filming. New and larger sets have been 
constructed. Arrangements have been made 
with a large Pittsburgh department store to 
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borrow new furniture each week. New lights 
have been purchased. 

The pupils and adults who have partic. 
ipated as members of a cast are ardent sup- 
porters. High-school pupils constantly request 
an opportunity to appear in the films. The 
adults seem to be pleased when they are 
asked to take part. So far there has been the 
best co-operation and response from ll 
groups. 

To May 1, 1937, sixteen movie “shorts” have 
been produced, one each week since January 
14. They are still in the experimental stage, 
but from all observations they are beginning 
to show a quality comparable with that of 
the average news reel. The sound and photog- 
raphy are very satisfactory. The chief criti- 
cism is that the speeches of the cast continue 
to be somewhat stilted. The script has the 
pupils use words and phrases to which they 
are not accustomed and the conversation 
sounds too much like a series of memorized 
speeches. 

Subjects of news reels produced to date 
include basketball, track, fencing, arts and 
crafts, orchestra, band, school newspaper, 
honor pupils, scholarship awards, school 
superintendents, high-school principals, Penn- 
sylvania All-State Orchestra Concert, and 
cafeteria directors. An idea of the contents 
of a “short” is given in the following re- 
production of an original script. 


Subject —DORMANT AND MT. LEBANON HIGH 
SCHOOL BANDS. 
Cast Christ Bauer and Jack Fleischauer, Mt. Lebanon 
High School. 
Ray Salisbury and Newt Zahniser, Dormont 
High School 
Costume Boys in full band uniform and _ carrying 
trumpets 
Set Steps at entrance of school building 
SPOTLIGHT” Script 
Camera (Long shot of four boys standing.) 
Trumpet fanfare — (10 counts) 
(Cut) 
(Close-up shot Four boys sitting on steps.) 


Baver: That brings back memories of the co-oper- 
ation and friendly competition between our bands at the 
annual Dormont-Mt. Lebanon football game 

SatispurY: You bet and, by the way, our Dormont 
band is going to be bigger and better next year. 

ZAHNISER: Yes, we organized last week and with 
the student body boosting the band Dormont High will 
have a musical organization to be proud of 


FLEISCHAUER: Good work! Our Mt. Lebanon outfit 
is going strong. We are giving a concert April 23rd in 
the Washington School auditorium. Edward D’Anna ol 


the Niagara Falls Carborundum Band will be the 
honorary guest conductor. 

Baver: And E. S. Vanover, director of the McDonald, 
Ohio National Championship Band will direct us also 

SatispurY: We are planning a concert for Dormont 
in June, This event will give the people a chance to 
hear and see our new organization. 

ZAHNISER: Let’s give a ‘“‘toot’” to the success of both 
the Mt. Lebanon and Dormont High School bands. 

(Cut) 


(Boys stand in same position as opening.) 
: ” 
Trumpet fanfare (10 counts. Close-up, panning 
head and shoulders of each boy. Fade-out on last 


boy.) 
FINIS 


Regardless of the shortcomings it seems 
fair to conclude at this stage in the develop- 
ment of the program that the movie “short” 
is an agency for institutional interpretation 
which should not be overlooked by school 
administrators when planning a_public-rela- 
tions program. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of April, bond sales in the 
amount of $4,539,456 were made for school- 
construction purposes. The average interest was 
3.09 per cent. 

Sales of refunding bonds, short-term notes, 
etc.. amounted to $10,177,673. This sum was 
swollen by the reissue of various Florida County 
school bonds in excess of eight millions. 
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Two New Publications 
of Interest to School Officials 





“Seating America,” interestingly by word and 
picture, takes the reader through a great mod- 
ern industrial plant—much the largest of its 
kind; shows some of the extensive equipment 
and innumerable operations by which raw mate- 
rials are converted into school furniture and 
other products of the American Seating Com- 
pany; tells of the Company’s ideals, policies, 
field of service, and its widespread distributing 


organization. 


“Seating for American Schools” is something new and 
distinctive in a school furniture catalog. It is an attractive, 
dynamic presentation of the most complete line of school 
seating equipment. New products are here shown for the 
first time, and older ones strikingly presented in a new 
light. Here are the latest productions embodying every 
scientific achievement in design and construction, priced 
to meet every budget limitation. Here are shown the 
standards in seating for every school grade or purpose. 


Every superintendent will want to read and file it. 


These booklets are sent on request to those interested. Address 


Dept. ASB6. Branch offices and distributors in principal cities 


from coast to coast are ready to render prompt seating service. 


American Seating Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





Manufacturers of School, Theatre, Church, Auditorium, Stadium, and Transportation Seating 
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more interesting with the help of this 
patented table receptacles, ete. And, of 


equipped with a “Standard” Program system as are so many of the other 


leading schools and colleges in the great 


If you, too, want the finest available in electrical equipment for your 
school, you can be sure of it by specifying “Standard.” 


Write for literature. 


Te Voelcher & 
goes the 


Dixon, Architects 


Texas eredit for the 


of Wichita Falls, 
attractive, 
design of Junior College, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
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Junior College, Wichita Falls, Tex. Makes the Study of Electricity 


easier and more interesting with 


STANDARD ELECTRIC 
'. LABORATORY PANEL 


Texas schools and colleges are noted for their fine design and equipment, 
and Junior College is no exception. In its Physics Lab, work is made much 


Standard Distribution System, 
course, the entire building is 


State of Texas. 
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The Status of Teacher Tenure 


In submitting a recent report on the sub- 
ject of teacher tenure, the National Educa- 
tion Association enters upon a comprehensive 
review of the same as applied to the country 
at large and brings out some interesting facts 
connected therewith. The states that have 
permanent tenure after a probationary period 
are Louisiana, Massachusetts, and New 
Jersey. In California, permanent tenure is 


compulsory in some districts, and optional * 


in others. In the states of Indiana, Minne- 
sota, New York, and Wisconsin permanent 
tenure applies to certain districts, with no 
legal provisions for annual elections in others 

All other states are without teacher-tenure 
laws. Therefore, the court decisions enum- 
erated in the report in question covering 78 
cases in 1935 and 1936, deal only with states 
having tenure laws. In 1935, out of 36 cases, 


13 were decided in favor of the teacher, and 
23 against the teacher. In 1936, 22 cases 
were decided in favor and 20 against the 
teacher. In these two years there were no 


cases attacking the constitutionality of the 
teacher-tenure statutes. 

The decisions in most cases have hinged 
upon compliance with the statutes. Teachers 
are inclined to take it for granted that they 
have a clear right to tenure until it is dis- 
covered that they have failed to comply with 
the legal conditions exacted. Thus, a teacher 
may rely upon a verbal contract where a 
written contract authorized by a school board 
must be secured, forget that a certificate to 
teach may be necessary, tender a _ resigna- 








tion and attempt to recall it, ignore the fact 
that a teacher’s certificate secured in one 
county is not valid in the next, that marriage 
if prohibited in the contract, is a valid cause 
for dismissal, etc. 


A Digest of Findings 

In outlining the tenure requirements to be 
met by teachers, it is held that “before teachers 
are eligible for permanent classification, they 
must meet certain statutory requ-rements such as 
(1) employment for a specified time on a proba 
tionary basis, and (2) continuous service as a 
probationary teacher. The following are 
illustrative: 


cases 


“After serving as a.probationary teacher for 
three years, a teacher accepting employment as 
a substitute teacher for the fourth year does not 
thereby become a permanent employee (Hogsett 


v. Beverly Hills School District of Beverly Hills 


53 Pac. [2nd] 1009). 

“Some states indicate certain administrative 
steps to be taken before the teacher can be 
classified as permanent.” The following case is 


in point: “A teacher may not attain permanent 
status through an oral agreement with school- 
board members. The status must be received 
from a regular or special meeting of the board 
(Barnhardt v. Gray. 59 Pac. [2nd] 454). 

“The terms of a salary schedule cannot be 
substituted for the annual contract between a 
board of education and a teacher. Therefore, 
a permanent teacher, formerly employed under 
a salary schedule adopted by the board of edu- 
cation, cannot lawfully compel the board to 
meet the terms of such a schedule when it offers 
a contract naming a lower salary. The existence 
of the schedule in .no way limits the board’s 
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Offices in Principal Cities 


power to contract (Sutton v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Duluth, 266 N.W., 447). 
‘A teacher classified as permanent cannot 


demand reinstatement after resignation (Shapiro 


v. Board of Education of City of New York. 
287 N.Y.S., 867).” 
Dismissal of Teachers 
On the question of dismissals a number of 


decisions are cited as follows 

Tenure teachers may be legally dismissed when 
the number of teachers is to be reduced under 
a statute which authorizes such a decrease be- 
cause of the discontinuance of a “part :cular kind 
of service.” Therefore, the dismissal of teachers 
of retarded pupils is held to be valid under this 
statute (Schwalbach vy. Board of Education of 
San Luis Obispo High School District. 60 Pat 
[2nd] 984). 


In Massachusetts, permanent teachers may be 
dismissed by local school committees because 
of marriage under the statute which states that 


“such a teacher shall not be dismissed except for 
inefficiency, incapability, conduct unbecoming a 
teacher, insubordination, or other good cause” 
(Rinaldo v. Dreyer. I.N.E. [2nd] 37) 

In New Jersey, local boards of education are 
not allowed, under the “just cause’ clause ol 
the tenure statute, to dismiss permanent teachers 
because of marriage (School District of Wild- 
wood v. State Board of Education. 285 Atl. 
664). 

Fainting spells, 
constitute good cause for dismissal 
Consolidated School District No 
County. 264 N.W., 784). 


or similar physical disability, 
(Anderson V. 
144, Hennepin 


Probationers Dismissed 


Teachers classified as probationary may be 
dismissed as shown in the following cases 
\ probationary teacher may be dismissed 


cause shown (Barnhardt v. Gray. 59 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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Above: This kindergarten in Northville 
Grade School, Northville, Michigan, has 
a specially designed, custom-cut floor of 
Sealex Battleship Linoleum. Anattractive, 





enduring, economical floor, quiet under- 
foot and highly sanitary. 


SEALEX 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED 
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The ideal modern school is equipped 
with economical Sealex Linoleum floors 
throughout. They can take punish- 
ment without taking a licking! Long- 
wearing and low in first cost, they never 
need refinishing. 

Notice how Sealex enhances the 
beauty of the new Northville Grade 
School shown in the illustrations. And 
the smooth, sanitary surface of Sealex 
insures cleanliness. Its resilience and 
noise-absorbing qualities assure the 
school of quiet as well. 

Installed by authorized contractors 
Sealex Linoleum is guaranteed for the 
full value of workmanship and materials. 
Write us today for complete details. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J. 
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Yes, sir—great strides have been made in Laboratory and Vocational 
Furniture design and installation in recent years. 
**Tops”’ back in 1920 and even later, is today far from modern. 

Pedagogically correct furniture today means furniture that provides 


every convenience for student and teacher. 


than it used to be to teach a small class. 


It means furniture that act- 
ually makes it easier for a teacher to instruct a large class 
Furniture today 
must use floor space to best advantage, accommodate more 
students at a time and be available for every period use. 
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What was considered 
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‘Those Poor Grades Worried Me— 
Was I Slipping as a Teacher? 


Imagine My Surprise to Learn that much 
of Our Trouble was FURNITURE” 


If you have laboratory, home economics or vocational 
class rooms to furnish, be sure you select Kewaunee Fur- 
niture. It brings you all these modern features at prices no 
higher than you must pay for less efficient furniture. 

Kewaunee offers, without cost to you, the services of its 
expert engineering department. 


We invite you to 


use this service when planning the furnishing of 
Laboratories, Home Economics or Vocational De- 
partments. 


FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, Il. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Pac. [2nd] 454, and Merman vy. Calistoga Joint 
Union High School District. 55 Pac. [2nd] 195). 

In California, written notice of dismissal is 
necessary for probationary as well as _ for 
permanent teachers, regardless of the fact that 
a teacher knows of his dismissal (Darby v. Biggs 
School District of Butte County. 59 Pac. [2nd] 
167). 

A probationary teacher who has served as 
such for the three years required by law for 
permanent tenure cannot acquire permanent 
status by signing a contract as a _ substitute 
teacher for the fourth year (Hogsett v. Beverly 
Hills School District of Beverly Hills. 53 Pac. 
[2nd] 1009). 

In Indiana, a probationary teacher may be 
dismissed without notice, without knowledge, 
and without cause shown (Board of School 
Commissioners of Indianapolis v. State ex rel. 
Wolfolk. 199 N.E., 569). 


Special Conditions 


Qualifications and conditions affecting employ- 
ment are not always clear and may lead to 
litigation. Here are some decisions: 

When an application is made for a_ short 
leave of absence for confinement during child- 
birth, a grant of a leave of absence for two 
years by a board of education is held not to 
be unreasonable, when approved by the com- 
missioner of education (Kabatt v. Board of 
Education of City of Elmira. 284 N.YS., 845). 

Where centralization of control of a state’s 
educational system has been placed in a state 
board of education, and where such board is 
given the power to prescribe the qualifications 
and duties of teachers, local school boards do 
not have the power to prescribe the qualifica- 
tions and duties of teachers (Coleman v. School 
District of Rochester, et al. 183 Atl., 586). 


Where grants-in-aid have been made by the 
to county 
back pay due can 


teacher 
county 


boards of education, a 
force the 


state 
claiming 


boards to turn over to the treasurer of the 
local school district concerned, an amount suffi- 
cient to pay his claim (Gard v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Hart County. 187 S.E., 109). 

Where a teacher has received a certificate of 
qualification in one county and has taught in 
another, the county superintendent of schools 
in the county in which the teacher is employed 
may refuse to renew the certificate even though 
certificate has been renewed once before by the 
employing county’s superintendent (Schneider 
v. Cloepfil. 56 Pac. [2nd] 63). 

When a recommendation of an unqualified 
teacher, by a subdistrict’s trustees, is withdrawn 
and replaced by a recommendation of a second 
party qualified to teach, the county superin- 
tendent must approve the contract of the second 
party (Bryant v. Kincher. 86 S.W. [2nd] 291). 


EIR ARTI I AI OTe OBR 


School Law 
a ge 


School Lands and Funds 


A statute requiring pupils in the public schools 
to salute the flag of the United States and to 
repeat the oath of allegiance every school day 
has been held not invalid as infringing constitu- 
tional and statutory guarantees of equal free 
schools for all people since those who resort to 
educational institutions maintained with the 
state’s money are subject to the commands of 
the state (N. J. St. Annual of 1932, 185-230).- 
Hering v. State Board of Education, 189 Atlantic 
reporter 629, 117 N. J. law, 455. 


Creation and Alteration of School Districts 

“School districts” are governmental agencies 
for the education of the youth of the state and 
are public bodies, not private.— Yow v. Tisho- 
mingo County School Board, 172 Southern re 


porter 303, Miss. 


School-District Property 


Under the California statute, a school district 
is not liable for injuries received by pupils in 
gymnastic exercise, unless the teaching of the 
gymnastic exercise was negligent or the exercise 
was negligently taught (Calif. school code, 
§ 2.801, as amended by the statutes of 1931, p. 
2487).— Bellman v. San Francisco High School 
Dist., 64 Pacific reporter (2d) 1143, Calif. App. 

At common law, school districts are not liable 
for injuries sustained by pupils while engaged 
in school activities, even though such injuries 
were caused by the negligence of officers, agents, 
or employees of the school district. — Bellman v. 
San Francisco High School Dist., 64 Pacific re- 
porter (2d) 1143, Calif. App. 

The school authorities did not violate any 
duty of care in teaching “roll over two” gymnas- 
tic exercise, which consisted of diving over two 
students side by side upon their hands and knees 
on the floor, the performer lighting on her ex- 
tending arms, and with the head curled under, 
completing a forward roll, and thence coming 
up to a standing position, so as to render the 
school district liable for injuries received by the 
pupil while doing such exercise (Calif. school 
code, § 2.801, as amended by the Calif. statutes 
of 1931, p. 2487; §3.731, 3.732 (S).— Bellman 
v. San Francisco High School Dist., 64 Pacific 
reporter (2d) 1143, Calif. 

A school district is not liable for injuries re- 
ceived by a pupil while taking a course or while 
performing a school activity merely on the 
ground that the character of the instruction 
offered or the activity permitted might result in 
injury, but negligence must be shown in the 
manner in which the course was conducted or 
the activity supervised (School code of Calif., 
§ 2.801, as amended by the statutes of 1931, p 
2487).— Bellman v. San Francisco High School 
Dist., 64 Pacific reporter (2d) 1143, Calif. 

A municipal board of education was held not 
to be liable, on the ground of negligence in fail- 

(Concluded on page 63) 
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YOUR DECISION NOW 


to use 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


on your Text Books 


Will determine their sound physical and Sanitary Condition 


from September '37 until June °38 


during which period books receive the hardest wear, are under the 


greatest strain and are handled in hot as well as stormy weather. 


SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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ing to equip a door with door check, for injuries 
sustained by a five-year-old pupil from pinching 
of her finger by a classroom door, where the 
door, not shown to have been unusually heavy 
or otherwise defective, had been constructed 
without a door check in accordance with the 
specifications used for all of the public schools 
of the city.— White v. Board of Education of 
the City of New York, 293 N. Y. S. 70. 


School-District Taxation 


Tax-anticipation warrants do not constitute 
any promise of payment, either express or im- 
plied, of the taxing body issuing them, but the 
holder thereof must rely solely on the ability 
and fidelity of the revenue officers in the collec- 
tion and payment of money mentioned in the 
warrants (Smith-Hurd IIl. statutes c. 122, § 125). 

-People v. Hayes, 6 Northeastern reporter 
(2d) 645, IIl. 

A suit to have a consolidated school district 
declared void and to enjoin the collection of all 
taxes levied was held properly dismissed where 
during the pendency of the suit the legislature 
passed a statute validating all of the consolidated 
school districts in operation more than two years 
(Miss. laws of 1936, c. 261, $3). Yow v. 
Tishomingo County School Board, 172 Southern 
reporter, 303, Miss 


Teachers 

School directors can exercise their statutory 
power to dismiss a teacher for incompetency 
or negligence, notwithstanding that the teacher 
may have been employed under contract for a 
definite period of time (Smith-Hurd IIl. statutes, 
c. 122, §123).— Cadman v. School Directors of 
School Dist. No. 14 Winnebago County, 6 North- 
eastern reporter (2d) 246, Ill. App. 

The school authorities were held vested with 
discretion to dismiss a permanent-tenure teacher 
for causes other than those specifically enumer- 
ated in the statute, limited only by a statutory 
provision that additional causes must be good 


and just causes, and that the dismissal may not 
be for political or personal reasons (Burns’s 
Annotated Statutes of 1933, § 28-4308). Mc- 
Quaid v. State ex rel. Sigler, 6 Northeastern re- 
porter (2d) 547, Ind. 

Marriage was held a “good and just cause” 
for the cancellation of a tenure teacher’s contract 
where the contract was made with specific ref 
erence to, and with full knowledge of, a rule or 
policy adopted in good faith against the reten- 
tion of a married woman teacher (Burns’s An- 
notated Statutes of 1933, § 28-4308) McQuaid 
v. State ex rel. Sigler, 6 Northeastern reporter 
(2d) 547, Ind 

The classification of teachers according to their 
former salaries for the purpose of authorized 
statutory salary reduction and imposing of higher 
percentage reductions upon the higher salaried 
classes was held not unconstitutional where all 
in a given class were treated alike, notwithstand- 
ing incidental, individual inequality resulting in 
some instances (N. J. State Annual of 1933, 
§ 185-225b).— Phelps v. Board of Education of 
the Town of West New York, 57 S. Ct. 483, 
affirming 185 A. S. 116 N. J. Law, 412, Askam 
v. Board of Education of Town of West Neu 
York, 184 Atlantic reporter 737, 116, N. J. law, 
416, affirming Phelps v. State Board of Educa- 
tion, 180 Atlantic reporter 220, 115 N. J. law, 
310. 

A statute providing that teachers in the voca- 
tional high schools should have the same rights 
as teachers in other high schools was held not 
to require that the working hours of a teacher 
in the vocational high school should be identical 
with those of teachers in other high schools 
(Education law, § 610-a.par. 6, as added by laws 
of 1935, c. 250).— Shapiro v. Board of Educa- 
tion of City of New York, 293 N. Y. S. 603, 
N. Y. App. Div 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


4 The House Committee on Education in Con- 
gress has continued consideration of the Harrison- 
Fletcher Bill, providing federal aid to states and 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


territories for building up their school systems. 
The measure has been considered by the Senate 
committee on education and was voted out. 

The bill provides that the Government appro- 
priate $100,000,000 the first year, this amount 
to be increased by $50,000,000 each year there- 
after, until it reaches $300,000,000. Apportion- 
ment to states and territories will be made on 
the basis of the number of persons between 5 
and 20 years of age residing in each. It provides 
that the money is to be administered by the 
legislatures of the various states, and federal 
control of the educational program is specifically 
prohibited. The states would qualify for the 
grant by maintaining a minimum school term 
and by spending at least as much for the schools 
from state and local revenues as was spent for 
the 1936 school year. 

4 A recent amendment to the Kansas school 
laws requires the transportation of all children 
living along rural bus routes. The law permits 
the carrying of children who are attending private 
and parochial schools. 

¢ The Connecticut House has passed a bill pro- 
viding that two members of the board of edu- 
cation in the town and school district of West 
Haven be elected at each town election. The 
passage of the law means that the school-board 
nominating caucus will be canceled. It also 
eliminates the necessity of the school-board 
election 

@ Governor Horner of the State of Illinois has 
signed a bill, providing that any nonhigh-school 
district will be authorized until January 1, 1938, 
to issue bonds to pay unpaid tuition claims or 
judgments obtained by a school district. Before 
the issuance of the bonds, the board must adopt 
a resolution setting forth the claims. In one dis- 
trict the county nonhigh-school district is in- 
debted to the local school board to the extent of 
$33,563 for tuition fees. 

¢ The Michigan senate, by a vote of 23 to 4, 
has approved a bill, repealing the act of 1935, 
which required all teachers to subscribe to an 
oath of allegiance. 
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Parents Share in Education and Democracy 
Ray E. Cheney’ 


It all happened suddenly. A group of 
mothers had adjourned the monthly meeting 
at which the superintendent had been asked 
to talk about the newer trends in monthly 
reports. During the discussion which followed, 
one of the mothers stated that she had a 
friend whose child attended a school where 
the informal pupil report was in use, and she 
could not say enough in favor of such a 
system. Another woman expressed herself 
with equal emphasis but in favor of the 
formal report card. Sides were taken but the 
majority were in favor of the newer report 

The superintendent had the issue squarely 
put to him when one mother asked why the 
informal report could not be tried out. The 
superintendent was néw in the community 
and felt that it would be unwise to introduce 
this innovation when so many other problems 
demanded attention. But here were the 
mothers asking for action. In his previous 
experiences with such groups his audiences 
had knitted with vigor during his talk and 
had left the meeting discussing the next 
bridge party or their plans for dinner 

The situation called for utmost honesty. The 
superintendent told the group frankly that he 
had had no direct experience in the technique of 
informal reporting, but he also stated that he 
should like to learn. It was suggested that sev- 
eral mothers willing to give their time should 
meet as a committee, with an interested teacher, 
and that they report back to the group after 
their study had been made. 

There was no stopping that group. They met 
the next week, sent for copies of report blanks 
from schools said to have the newer types of 
reports, and collected available literature. Within 
three weeks the group had a report form which 
the members felt would be satisfactory for a 
tryout. The next step was to call together the 
mothers whose children were in a certain room 
It was held that the plan should be tried out 
with a small group before extending it to the 
entire school. The fifth-grade room was chosen 
because most of the favorable mothers had chil- 
dren in that room and the teacher had worked 
on the committee. 

When the meeting of these mothers was called, 
it became evident that certain parents were op- 
posed to the idea. These objected for the simple 
reasons that all life is competition and that the 
informal report attempts to soften the shock of 
failure. They could not see why children should 
be spared life situations at an early age since 
competition enters most adult life. 

Here was a dilemma. The group that had 
made the study was determined to give the new 
report a trial, but if they insisted it was evident 
that feelings would be hurt. Here the superin- 
tendent came to the rescue. Was there any 
reason, he asked, why the reports for all chil- 
dren must be uniform? The school would be 
able to issue the two types of report so that each 
parent could get just the thing he or she wanted. 

And so it was decided. Seven mothers wished 
to go on with the old card, and the rest voted 
for the new one. It was interesting that some 
who voted for the new card were parents of 
very poor pupils, but with them were also 
parents of some of the best pupils in the class. 
Among those who chose to stay with the old 
card were some parents who had been paying 





‘Superintendent of Schools, River Forest, Ill. 


their children for the high marks received. 

The results of the first month were interesting. 
Children were no longer able to compare re- 
ports. Parents were no longer able to comment 
on high scholarship over the bridge tables but, 
almost without exception, they agreed that they 
were getting something that was more worth 
while. 

The second month saw some of the opposition 
to the new report on the wane, and now at the 
end of the school year, all but one parent in the 
room have asked for the new report. The op- 
position is a man who combats everything he 
has not started. His position, however, has not 
held up the change. 

The idea has spread to the other schools in 
the district, and as fast as a group of parents 
ask for the new report, they are given it. The 
wishes of the parents who like the old report are 
respected. The idea is spreading so rapidly that 
it will soon reach every room and all without a 
word of criticism 


TRENDS IN PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 

During the past several vears there has been 
a rapid increase in the number of pupils trans- 
ported in rural New York, according to Mr 
Burton H. Belknap, Supervisor of Rural Educa 
tion, New York State. From a mere 10,000 
transported in the school vear 1928-29 the num- 
ber increased to approximately 124,000 for the 
present school year. This service involves com 
mon and consolidated, union free, and central 
rural school districts and village superintendencies 

The major increases have occurred in_ the 
transportation of high-school pupils from com- 
mon and consolidated districts since enactment 
of the law providing for such service in 1930 
and in the transportation of pupils in the rapidly 
increasing number of central districts. 

Of the 7.434 conveyances in daily use at the 
present time, but 447 are horse-drawn and many 
of these are used for only part of the time 
Usually such conveyances are used only during 
the winter months and for supplemental routes 
only. The average length of such routes is ap- 
proximately four miles one way. As better road 





Don’t Bother Me —I’m Busy. 
— Brooklyn Eagle. 
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conditions are brought about, these conveyances 
continue to be discarded. 

A considerable number of pupils are accommo- 
dated by district-owned busses or busses operating 
under private contract. Public-service companies 
also carry many pupils either on regular schedules 
or under private arrangements with the districts 
concerned. At the present time 5,359 separate 
districts are providing pupil transportation service 
of one kind or another 

The major considerations in all of the transpor- 
tation work have been economy, comfort, and 
safety. Careful planning and co-operation make 
it possible to transport 123,460 pupils over routes 
of 117,633 miles daily, at an annual per-pupil 
cost of $42.19, or an average cost of but 1.4 cents 
per pupil mile. District-owned busses as well as 
public-service conveyances operate at even lower 
unit costs. 
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PROGRESS REPORTED BY CO-OPERA- 
TIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
STANDARDS 
During the school year 1936-37 considerable 
progress was made by the Co-operative Study of 
Secondary-School Standards, a group consisting 
of representatives from the six regional associa- 
tions of colleges and secondary schools in the 
United States. Two hundred secondary schools 
of a wide variety of types and sizes, located in 
every one of the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia, have been studied intensively in a 

number of ways since September, 1936. 

During the year, each school was visited for 
periods of two to ten days each by a committee 
of experienced educators, who made a detailed 
examination, an analysis, and appraisal of the 
curriculum, pupil-activity program, library serv- 
ice. guidance service, instruction, educational out- 
comes, staff, plant, and administration of each 
school. In the inspections particular attention 
was given to actual instruction, over three-fourths 
of the five thousand teachers employed in the 
schools inspected having been vis:ted in their 
own classrooms 

A group of ten test administrators gave a series 
of psychological, achievement, and social-attitude 
tests to 20,000 pupils in the co-operating schools 
These tests were given in the early fall, and alter- 
native equivalent forms in the late spring, in 
order to measure progress during the year. 

A number of other extensive studies were also 
carried on in order to obtain other types of 
evaluation of the educational process and product 
in these schools. One of these involved securing 
reports on the subsequent collegiate success of 
over 16,000 graduates of the schools who later 
entered higher educational institutions. Another 
significant study was an investigation of the sub- 
sequent records and careers of almost 15,000 
pupils in the 200 schools who did not go on with 
any further formal education after leaving high 
school 

The co-operative study group, through tryouts 
of different methods of appraisal of schools, will 
attempt to ascertain the validity and relative 
importance of various ways of evaluating schools. 
Through this means improved methods will be 
developed not only for accrediting secondary 
schools but also for stimulating these schools to 
become progressively better from year to year. 
The revised criteria, together with the techniques 
for their application, will be available for the 
use of regional associations and state agencies in 
accred'ting and improving secondary schools lo- 
cated in their respective territories 

During the year 1937-38, the group plans an 
analysis of the data collected and a formulation 
of the resultant recommendations. 

The five-year study, now closing its fourth 
year of activity, is being financed by one of the 
educational foundations and by the six educa- 
tional co-operating associations. The total cost of 
the work will be approximately $160,000. It rep- 
resents the contributed services of a large number 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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PURSE ADS 


IN BRINGING SCHOOL PLANT CAPACITY 
UP 10 Neat Gali Needs 


@ In most schools enrollment will be UP next fall. When planning neces- 
sary increases in Lockers and Seating accommodations, investigate the outstand- 
ing advantages of Lyon Steel Equipment. . . Lyon Lockers, Benches, Tool Cribs, 
Cloakrobes and Folding Chairs are produced by an organization having 35 years’ 
experience in building durable, practical, space-saving school equipment. 


o 



















Offices in all principal cities are prepared to offer helpful suggestions on the 
selection and arrangement of equipment best suited to your specific needs. 
Send the coupon for further details. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED ~ Avrora, ILuNols 


been sill ——— : “ ' 






Lyon Tool Cribs provide var- 
ious sized compartments in 
each unit for different sized 
and shaped tools. Any Lyon 
Tool Crib can be fitted with 
doors and locks to protect 
expensive tools and preci- 
sion instruments. 





Lyon Gym Locker. Six pupils use this one unit. 
Attendants’ services not required. 









Correct pitch for restful easy pos- 
ture makes Lyon Steel Folding 
Chairs extremely comfortable. Non- 





Economical as to space and cost, the tipping design is one of many ex- Lyon Stee! Shop Bench 
Lyon double-tier Locker will be found clusive safety features. 
Two single-tier Lyon Lockers, most popular satisfactory for many uses. The same 
type—most practical construction where space sturdy door frame as that used in the 
is available and where it is necessary to pro- single-tier locker assures smooth, eee 
vide extended period storage for overcoats. silent operation. j 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
1506 River Street, Aurora, Illinois 


We would like information, without committing our- 
selves further, on Lyon School Equipment, as follows: 
[_] Cloakrobe; [|] Gym Lockers; [] Corridor Lockers; [| Work 


Bench; [_|Too!l Crib; [| Folding Chairs. 





SCHOOL EQUIPMENT Nome__ —_—s 


Address 





LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, Avrora Illinois City ——_—_—— Stete________— | 





















ing. 





North Manchester 


(Concluded from page 64) 
of voluntary assistants in all parts of the country. 
The chairman of the general committee is Dr 
G. E. Carrothers, of the University of Michigan 


UNIVERSITIES STUDY EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 

Sixty colleges and universities in 32 states, 
under the direction of the United States Office 
of Education, have begun a study of important 
educational problems. More than 175 faculty 
members of the participating institutions are ac- 
tively engaged in the administration and super- 
vision of the local studies. Office of Education 
specialists, under the direction of Dr. Bess Goody- 
koontz, assistant commissioner of education, have 
been co-ordinating the research findings to be 
reported to the Office of Education during the 
summer and fall. A total of forty educational 
problems will be undertaken, including surveys 
of occupational opportunities, studies of economic 
status, job analyses of the work of CCC camp 
advisers, school-tax studies, economic status of 
rural-school teachers, and adult-education studies. 


TESTING FOR TUBERCULOSIS IN 
FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 


The board of education of Fargo, N. Dak., 
with the co-operation of the city health depart- 
ment, in April, 1937, took the initial steps in a 
program for ascertaining the prevalence of tuber- 
culosis among the pupils in the city schools. The 
board felt that a few dollars spent at the present 
time for making such an investigation would re- 
sult in the saving of many dollars by parents of 
children who might require treatment for tuber- 
culosis in the more advanced stage. Attention 
was called to the fact that in 1934, there were 
177 deaths from tuberculosis in the state, of 


whom 40 were between the ages of 20 and 29. 

The board in beginning its program decided 
to make a modest start. The Mantoux test was 
administered free of charge to all students of the 
eleventh grade in the Central High School. An 
X-ray 


of the lungs of all the pupils was also 


school work and Fourth, it must be built to 
stand hard use for many 
points are provided in Peabody School Seat- 
That’s why so many school buyers have 
standardized on this 
quality line. 


Send for New Peabody Catalog 


If you have school furniture, library or cafeteria 
auditorium or stadium seating or folding chairs to buy, be 
sure to get Peabody’s specifications and _ prices. 
about your seating problems and we will 
gladly supply all information you wish, 
free of ch: arge. The new Peabody Catalog 
should be in every buyer’s hand, as it 
brings you the big Peabody line color- 
fully pictured and ‘fully e xplaine -d. Send 
for your copy today. 


PEABODY SEATING CO. 
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PEABODY SEATING 


Gives You Four Outstanding Advantages 


When you buy seating you want to be sure 
of four points. 
designed to promote good health and all day 
comfort. 
gically to make large classes easy to handle. 
Third, it must be designed for the pupils’ 
convenience to 


First, it must be correctly 


Second, it must be right pedago- 


encourage more efficient 


All four 


years. 





tables, 


Write us 








Indiana 
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Peabody Distributors 
Equipped to Serve 


Mutual co-operation has 
promoted an enviable re- 
lationship between Pea- 
body Seating Company 
and “its Distributors. 
Every advantage in de- 
sign, quality and price is 
given Peabody Distri- 
butors and they are given 
full protection in every 
way. Nowonder Peabody 
Distributorships are 
eagerly sought. 





made. For those unable to finance the cost of an 
X-ray, the Fargo Tuberculosis Association held 
itself responsible for the expense 

The tests were administered in the 
building, under the direction of Dr. 
shaug, city health officer, with the 
a staff of nurses. 

Before beginning the tests, letters were sent 
to the parents of the children, explaining the im- 
portance of the Mantoux test and asking for 
their written permission to have their children 
undergo the test. In explaining the test, an at- 
tempt was made to be clear and brief, and still 
give the main points in the interpretation of the 
test. In cases where exceptions existed, or where 
apparent contradictions occurred, the parent was 
asked to consult the family physician for an 
explanation. 


high-school 
H. J. Skar 


assistance ol 


ADMINISTRATION 


¢ Dr. Harold G. Campbell, 
schools of New York City, in his latest annual 
report, describes two scenes through which he 
seeks to bring out the startling contrasts which 
characterize the city school system and which 
complicate the work of the city’s teaching staff. 
He shows that when you look from a window 
of the Seward Park High School on the east side, 
you see tenement roofs, with dark, canyon-like 
streets below and skyscrapers along the horizon 
When you take a view from the window of the 
Bayside High School, in Queens, you see the 
rolling turf of a golf course, wooded areas, and 
a glint of open water in the distance. 

¢ The board of superintendents of New York 
City has issued instructions to the principals of 
the high schools to eliminate the administration 
of the “Oxford oath” at assembly exercises to 
be held in the schools in connection with the 
annual Peace Day. The oath pledges pupils never 
to take up arms for their country under any 
circumstances. The order was included in a gen- 
eral circular from the office of Mr. John §S 
Roberts, associate superintendent of schools in 
charge of the high schools 


superintendent of 


¢ The Seventh Annual Conference of School 
Executives will be held July 12 to 23, at the 
University of California, in Berkeley, under the 
auspices of the summer session of the University. 
The conferences are intended for superintendents, 
principals, and other school administrators and 
provide for an intensive two weeks’ session for 
the discussion of important problems of school 
executives. An added feature will be five half- 
day discussions of the problem of school-plant 
management, maintenance, and operation, to be 
conducted by Mr. George F. Womrath of Min- 
neapolis. 

The California University will also conduct a 
demonstration elementary school during the 
1937 summer session. Selected teachers from 
schools in California and the East will dem- 
onstrate modern procedures in grades one to 
eight. A comprehensive course dealing with the 
integrated curriculum will be offered in three 
sections for teachers in the various departments 

In the estimation of State Commissioner of 
Education Frank P. Graves, of New York State, 
dismissal is too severe a penalty when inflicted 
upon a teacher for slapping a child. A New 
York City teacher slapped two pupils contrary 
to a regulation of the school board, which for- 
bids corporal punishment. Dr. Graves has ruled 
that suspension for nearly a year is quite drastic 
enough. 

4 A recent letter from President Roosevelt to 
Dr. Jose Gallardo, in which the latter was 
notified of his appointment as Commissioner of 
Education for Puerto Rico, throws the spotlight 
on the island’s educational problem, a study of 
which has been completed by the Puerto Rico 
Trade Council. It will be the task of Dr. Gal- 
lardo to actively promote training of school 
children in speaking English. Under the present 
program, all pupils who enter the fifth grade 
begin the study of English. 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. Supt Carroll R. Reed’s 
proposal for a 38-week school term in 1937-38, 


(Concluded on page 68) 
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| ARMSTRONGS LINOLEUM 


... the colorful, comfortable schoolroom floor. 
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PARENTS PREFER IT... . 


Armstrong’s Linoleum makes floors 
warm and draft-proof. There are no 
open cracks to harbor vermin, germs, 
and dirt. No danger from splinters. 





TEACHERS APPRECIATE IT 


Armstrong's Linoleum Floors are 
quiet and comfortable. Their resil- 
ience means less fatigue for teachers 
who must be on their feet all day. 
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~ i Armstrong’s Linoleum is easy to Armstrong's No. 702 Travertine Linowall—a permanent linoleum-type wall covering. 
huey maintain. Daily dusting and occa- 
lin- sional washing and waxing keep this 
modern floor beautiful for years. _ . : : 
ta . EFORE you start vacation- Armstrong manufactures the only 
the / ° ° ° . oge 
oon . (z) time remodeling in your complete line of resilient floors— 
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(Concluded from page 66) 
approval of which was withheld in February, 
has been resubmitted to the board for approval. 
Under the schedule, the term would begin 
September 7 and end June 17. This would 
provide 190 school days before deducting the 
holidays. The teaching organizations are opposed 


to the lengthening of the term because they 
consider it an injustice to work longer under 
reduced salaries 

¢ Boone, Iowa. Semiannual promotions have 


been discontinued by order of the board of 
education, The change will involve a complete 
reorganization of the primary grades and the 
employment of additional teachers. It is expected 
that two years will be required to complete the 
change. 

4 Portland, Oreg. The school board has voted 
to reduce the school term by one week, which 
establishes the shortest regular school year in the 
city’s history. The action is a gesture to place 
in bold relief the limited schooling offered the 
school children in a financially restricted system. 
Since 1932 grade-school education has _ been 
shortened nearly one year, and the high-school 
program has been reduced by one-half year. 

¢ North Abington, Mass. The school board 
has approved a revised program of studies for 
the high school. The new program ‘s intended 
to meet the growing needs and interests of high- 


school students. The classical and _ scientific 
courses have been combined into a _ college- 
preparatory course. The commercial course has 


been strengthened by the addition of three new 
subjects. The English course has been replaced 
by a new civic course, which includes shopwork 
and vocational guidance. 

4 Belleville, N J The school board has appro 
priated $3,000 for a new course in office practice 
in the high school. 

@ Roctester, N. H. The school 
voted to continue the one-session 
high school for the next year. 

@ New Canaan, Conn. Beginning 
school in September, a 


board has 
plan in the 


with the 
program of non- 


year 





| chair, the Unit Movable proves an economical 
investment. The adjustment works on the wedge 
principle and holds the desk box securely in 
front facing position. Heavy gauge seamless 
steel tubing, completely sealed, and with broad 
bearing standards, assures rigidity and stabil- 
ity on the floor. Model illustrated has swivel 
" type chair which is also adjustable. May we tell 
you more about this and other scientifically 
i designed desks in the Heywood-Wakefield 


HEY WOOD-WAKEFIELD 


GARDNER, MASS. 
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Permits FLEXIBLE Seating ARRANGEMENTS 


Desicnep to permit flexible seating arrangements, this Heywood-Wake- 
field Unit Movable Desk is particularly suited to modern classroom plan and 


instruction. Because it combines both desk and 


compulsory religious education will be included 
in the curriculum of the Saxe Junior High 
School. The plan calls for the establishment of 
a general council to have charge of the work 
Actual work will take place in the churches. 

@ Hamden, Conn. New courses in agriculture, 
retail selling, and child care will be introduced 
in the schools next year. 

@ Supt. E. W. Fellows has presented a plan 
to the school board of Gloucester, Mass., calling 
for the establishment of the six-three-three plan 
in the schools. The program calls for the discon- 
tinuance of the two elementary schools and the 
construction of two junior high schools 


@ Chicago, Ill. A new type report card and 
grading system have been introduced in the 
schools. The card is intended to mark the 


progress of the pupils on the basis of their 
own maximum ability to do the classwork 

@ The school department of New York State 
has given a definite order warning school-bus 
drivers to stop at railroad crossings. The caution 
reads: “After carefully looking in both directions 
and listening, proceed only if it is safe beyond 
all reasonable doubt and then proceed in low 


gear, gears not being shifted until all tracks 
have been cleared.” 

4 The school board of Taunton, Mass., has run 
into a deadlock over the election of a dean 


of girls for the high school. One candidate re- 
ceived five votes and another three, while six 
votes were necessary for an election 


¢ The school committee of Chicopee, Mass., 
has voted to grant the use of its high-school 
auditorium to labor organ:zations for educa- 


tional lectures. 

4 The state board of education of Vermont has 
decreed that the schools shall include studies on 
highway problems and safety in motor travel. 
The materials for instruction in the highway 
safety course will be prepared by a committee 
representing the department of education, the 
motor vehicle department, and highway depart- 
ment. 

4 The school boards of Illino’s have been in 
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structed by the 


state health department that all 
teachers must have certificates of vaccination 
before they can be employed for the coming 
school year. 

@ The high school at Big Rapids, Mich., has 
discontinued the practice of choosing a vale- 
dictorian and salutatorian, and will instead read 
the names of the ten students with the highest 
scholastic ratings 


ENGINEERS AND SCHOOL CUSTODIANS 

WILL MEET IN OKLAHOMA CITY 

The seventh annual convention of the National 
Association of Engineers and Custodians will take 
place in Oklahoma City, Okla., from June 14 to 
19. The seventh annual short course for school 
custodians, sponsored by the State Department 
of Vocational Education, will be held in con- 
junction with the convention. 

The convention has arranged for four general 
sessions. A number of experienced conference 
leaders have been obtained to have charge of the 
various sessions. Mr. K. P. Grabarkiewicz, assis- 
tant principal of the Minneapolis Training School 
for Janitors, will be in attendance. A fine exhibit 
has been provided for 

The Association has for its objective the ele- 
vation of the standards of plant maintenance and 
operation through education. 

Information concerning the meetings or the 
speakers may be obtained from Mr. O. M. 
Schlosser, director, 400 North Walnut Ave., 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


SUPERINTENDENTS TO 
CITY 

The officers of the American Association of 
School Administrators have announced that the 
1938 convention will be held February 26 to 
March 3 inclusive, at Atlantic City, N. J. 

The general meetings and the exhibits will be 
located in the Atlantic City Municipal Audi- 
torium. Reservations for hotel accommodations 
are being accepted by Supt. A. S. Chenoweth, 
of the Atlantic City schools 
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for over 30 years has been of practical value 
in developing modern educational programs. 
Crayola is superior in work on paper, wood 
or fabric. The colors have life, beauty, 
vibrancy, and they blend perfectly. Crayola 
lasts longer, wears down smoothly, does not 
bend in the warmth of the hand. Young pupils 
find Crayola easy to use, non-smudging. Older 
students like Crayola because of its 

response in design or effect. 
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Crayola is sold every- 
e stu- where 6, 8, 12, 16 or 
24 assorted colors to 
the box. For extensive 
work there are over 
50 beautiful colors 
available. 


Art study is of great importance to th 


dent in his general course. 
his initiative, inventive- 


velops keen thinking, 
rather 
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than mere imitation. 





Crayola is one of the Gold Medal Products for 
schoolroom and home use. Others include An-Du- 
Septic Dustless Crayon, Perma Pressed Crayon, 
Artista Water Colors, Artista Tempera Colors, 
Clayola Modeling Material, Frescol, Shaw Finger 
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The Wisconsin School-Board Convention 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Association of School Boards and City 
Superintendents was held April 23 and 24, at 
the Lorraine Hotel, Madison, Wis. There were 
a pumber of general sessions attended both by 
board members and superintendents, and for the 
two sections, separate sessions as well. 

While the conferences concerned themselves 
in the main with matters of legislation, finances, 
etc., there were discussions on immediate prob- 
lems affecting the administration of the schools 
One of the features of the general sessions was 
an address on “High-School Dividends’ and an- 
other on “Aspects in Modern Germany.” 

Angus B. Rothwell, high-school principal of 
Superior, Wis., in discussing the modern board 
of education, held that it performed a far more 
important function than did the directors of a 
bank, or any other business corporation. The 
one declares dividends in money, the other in 
service. “You do not take,” he said, “but you 
give. Our young people are more important than 
highways and bridges. The schools must train 
for the kind of citizenship the country needs.” 
He believed that all school systems should have 
recourse to a research bureau in order to deter- 
mine what rather than how to teach. 

Edgar G. Doudna demonstrated that the 
schools of Germany are teaching the children the 
kind of citizenship called for in that country. 
This implied physical as well as mental training 
and obedience to policies of the government. 


The Teacher-Tenure Problem 


The feature of the convention which enlisted 
the greatest interest was a panel devoted to the 
teacher-tenure question under consideration by 
th state legislature. The panel consisted of three 
school-board members and three superintendents. 
These were: R. W. Mills, Fond du Lac, chair- 


man; Dr. H. D. West, vice-president of 
Falls school board; W. A. Paff, president of the 
Wausau school board; Paul Vincent, superin- 
tendent, Stevens Point; M. H. Teige, Stoughton 
school board; and J. C. Chapple, Kenosha. 

It was evident at the outset that while the 
superintendents favored a_teacher-tenure law, 
the school-board members were not enthusiastic 
about it. The measure under consideration pro- 
vides that teachers having rendered acceptable 
service for three years shall be permanent in their 
positions. Removals can only be made upon 
“definite charges of inefficiency, insubordination, 
or immorality.” Hearings must be granted, and 
finally recourse to courts of law may be taken. 

The observations made by the panel participa- 
tors proved highly suggestive. The following 
paragraphs, picked at random, will give some 
notion of the nature of the discussions: 

The proposed law says that teachers may be 
removed upon just cause. It does not define 
“just cause.” Is it not a fact that just cause is 
based upon insubordination, laxness, inefficiency, 
or immorality? Then why not specify? 

Why could you not drop a teacher under the 
tenure act just as well as you can without such 
an act? Because the teacher will hide behind 
the tenure law and charge the board with an 
attempted violation of the law, and challenge 
you to bring on your proof, and if necessary 
contest your case in court. 

Teachers now are at the mercy of the school 
board. They can be hired and fired at the whim 
of a school-board member. 

The hiring and firing of teachers should not 
be done by the school board but by the superin- 
tendent. If he is not able to make a job of it 
he ought to be fired himself. 

Small communities sometimes have small mem- 
bers who urge the smallest things against the 
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teacher. Teachers may grow during the proba- 
tion period and stop growing when shielded by 
a tenure law. 

Charges against teachers may find their way 
into the law courts. Members of the school board 
prefer to retire from office rather than engage 
in court fights. 

Teacher-tenure laws are a hindrance rather 
than a help to an efficient teaching body. When 
teachers become superannuated, they should be 
dropped. Yes, but who has the nerve to remove 
them ? 

Who shall file charges against an incompetent 
teacher? The superintendent? Yes. But he hesi- 
tates. His first concern is to hold his own job. 

A feeling of security is the first incentive 
toward good work. Yes, and it may do the re- 
verse. Tenure tends toward professional stability. 
Admitted, but why should the teacher enjoy 
greater stability and security than is enjoyed by 
other salaried professional workers? 

At one stage of the panel hearing a teacher 
rose and said: “I am opposed to a _ teacher- 
tenure law. If I cannot fill my job efficiently, or 
the board does not want me, I am willing to 
quit. I don’t want to be where I am not wanted. 
I'll find a job where I am appreciated.” 


Planning a Reorganization 

Former President W. A. Taege proposed a 
reorganization of the Association, whereby it 
would improve its income and widen its services. 
While the Association enjoyed a fair membership 
and an income to perform its function as pres- 
ently outlined, it is not financially equipped to 
do all the things that it ought to do. 

He cited the fact that the dues now are as 
follows: School boards in cities of 1,000 popula- 
tion and over pay $3 annually; those of 25,000 
and over, $5; and those of 50,000 and over, $10. 
He believed that the plans adopted by other state 
school-board associations should be consulted in 
order to formulate the Association’s policy for the 

(Concluded on page 72) 
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(Concluded from page 70) 

future. The discussion resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five to make a study 
of the subject and report its findings at the next 
annual meeting. The committee consists of W. 
J. Sleeman, Superior, and Dr. F. D. Clark, 
Waupun, directors of the Association. Two new 
directors, Oliver E. Gray, Platteville, and Mrs. 
Maude Johnston, Glenwood City, were elected 
to replace Mrs. Henry Harder, Beaver Dam, and 
W. A. Taege, Milwaukee. 
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The president appointed a committee of five 
to study reorganization of the Association along 
lines permitting appointment and compensation 
of an executive secretary to appear before the 
legislature on behalf of the organization. Those 
appointed were: Louis Powell, Kenosha; Dr. M. 
J. Senty, Galesville; Mrs. R. J. Dudley, Wausau; 
A. T. Kendrigen, Ashland; and Mrs. J. W. Hob- 
kirk, Fox Lake. 

W. J. Sleeman, of Superior, Wis., 
elected president of the Association. 


was re- 


A County Program of School Supervision 


PROPOSED ORGANIZATION FOR 
COUNTY SUPERVISION 


The school authorities of Marion County, W. 
Va., under the leadership of Supt. J. J. Straight, 
have worked out a plan whereby the school la- 
bors within the county are to be unified and 
stimulated. The announcement asks: “In a unit 
consisting of 174 high-school teachers, 132 teach- 
ers in one- and two-room buildings, 140 elemen- 
tary teachers under principals without teaching 
duties, 60 elementary teachers under principals 
with one-half time possible for supervision, and 
84 elementary teachers in buildings in which the 
principal has no time free for supervision, with 
12 principals without teaching duties, 7 principals 
teaching one-half time, with one assistant su- 
perintendent, and one superintendent, what is 
the best organization to carry out supervision? 
The answer must be practical rather than 
theoretical. 

“In working out a plan of organization certain 
fundamental principles or restrictions must be 
kept in mind. In the first place there are two 
specific legal restrictions: (1) there can be but 
one assistant superintendent for each 200 teach- 
ers; (2) there can be no special supervisors.” 


Attitude of Supervisor-Superintendent 


The plan outlines the attitude of the supervisor- 
superintendent, assistant superintendent, and prin- 
cipal in the following language: “(a) He will be 
sympathetic, free from prejudices, co-operative 
in spirit rather than dictatorial, informal in ap- 
proach, always professional; (b) he will be ever 
looking to help the teacher to arrive at her best 
teaching possibilities; (c) he will enter the 
teacher’s problems vicariously being hesitant to 
offer adverse criticisms unless prepared to present 
constructive suggestions; (d) he will sense fully 
the inspirational possibility of supervision, hav- 
ing in mind always that praise rightly and 
honestly given clears the way for the acceptabil- 
ity of suggestions looking to the possibility of 
better teaching; (e) whenever adverse criticism 
is in order he will administer it to the teacher 
in the spirit of give and take. Further, he will 
never pass on adverse criticism concerning any 
teacher to others in authority until the teacher 
involved has been first made acquainted with 
this criticism and given opportunity to follow 
suggestions looking for improvement. Above all 
things under no circumstances will he discuss the 


Here Is Your New Vocational Catalog 


Write today for your copy of the new Hamilton-Invincible Catalog 
of Vocational School Furniture . 
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faults of any teacher with fellow-teachers; (f) 
when observing he will always assume a friendly 
manner both with pupils and teachers becoming 
in each and every situation an intricate part 
of the teaching situation rather than an inspec- 
torial officer; (g) he will at all times be true to 
the teacher, refusing to listen to gossip concern- 
ing her, defending her vigorously when adverse 
criticism is made unjustly, being ever alert for 
every possible aid to improve her teaching, in 
fact to do everything possible to enable the 
teacher to carry her heavy responsibility as 
effectively as possible; (4) he will plan and 
execute his supervisory program so that the 
teacher will be enabled to judge her own work 
through objective data; (i) he will do everything 
in his power to protect the teacher from unusual 
disciplinary cases, in fact will go to every extreme 
in order that the teaching situation in every 
classroom is as satisfactory as possible materially 
and spiritually for acceptable teaching; (j) he 
will strive to beget and maintain the confidence 
of all teachers by evidences on his part of skill 
in actual teaching, by evidences of up-to- 
dateness in his own reading and study, by knowl- 
edge of what others in similar situations are 
accomplishing; (k) he will be a real leader in 
group meetings. He will avoid personal and petty 
controversial matters. He will present at all meet- 
ings worth-while programs that will stimulate 
the teachers to proceed individually and collec- 
tively; (1) whenever it is possible to do so he 
will encourage progressively thinking teachers to 
experiment, being sure, however, that the pro- 
gram is carefully worked out before experimen- 
tation is begun.” 


Attitude of the Teacher 
The prospectus also deals with the attitude 
toward supervision and here speaks as follows: 
“(a) A supervisor is or should be a professional 
friend of the teacher and should be -regarded as 
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such by every conscientious teacher. This being part of the supervisor of the immediate problems will begin at $1,600 and will advance to $1,900 

so the visits of the supervisor should be antic in the classrooms.” after six years. A teacher with six years’ experi- 
f) } ipated as a means of securing friendly criticisms The functional responsibilities of the several ence and 120 hours’ training, will begin at $1,700 
ily looking to improvement in teaching which means factors are outlined. Programs for conferences and will advance to $2,000 after six years. A 
ing } in the last analysis professional growth on the are noted teacher with seven years’ experience and 130 
art part of both teacher and supervisor; (b) the aon _ om _ = om hours’ training, will begin at $1,850 and will ad- 
ra teacher will disabuse her mind of all thoughts vance to $2,100 after six years. A teacher with 
0 of rating or reappointment judgments being Ti y . Gal ° eight years’ experience will advance to $2,200, 
m- formed by the visiting supervisor. Growing teach- eachets alaties and a teacher with twelve years’ experience will 
rse ers need never be apprehensive about reappoint a aaa "—adivance to $2,600 
lor ment since supervisors, if genuine supervisors, in betel : 7 eS Under the rules, $50 will be added to the 
in their service will tend to guarantee reappoint- NEW LA SALLE-PERL SALARY minimum salary for each one-third year of grad- 
he ment; (c) teachers will strive to overcome sensi- SCHEDULE uate training (10 semester hours) beyond college 
as } tiveness and nervousness caused by the presence The board of education of La Salle, Ill, has graduation. Teachers must hold a master’s degree 
nd | of a supervisor by cultivating better professional adopted a new single-salary schedule for teachers in order to be given credit on the schedule for 
the relationships with the supervisor in question in the La Salle-Peru Township high school and graduate training beyond 150 semester hours. 
ork through private conferences; (d) sympathetic the La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College. The Credit for training is cumulative, and salaries will 
ing | supervisors always appreciate the complex prob- board has adopted a policy to employ only single be adjusted at the beginning of each semester of 
ual lems facing teachers, hence teachers should be _ teachers in the schools. A master’s degree is re- each school year. Credit for travel will be given 
me ready to divulge their problems, exposing rather quired of all candidates for teaching postions, but such credit must be worked out in advance 
ry } than concealing unsatisfactory conditions. Situa- and at least two years of successful experience with the superintendent 
lly tions that disturb teachers which do not appear is the requisite for positions in the high school Teachers whose salaries are below the schedule 
he while the supervisor is present should be discussed or junior college. will be given increases not exceeding $200 per 
nce | with the supervisor in order to secure guidance; The salary schedule is based on training and year, until they reach their place on the schedule 
kill e) teachers will enter into their plans and pro- experience; it provides for minimum and maxi Teachers in order to receive contracts with the 
to- | grams of supervision willingly and co-operatively. mum salaries, and for increases covering a six board, must attend an approved college or uni- 
wl- } Should conflicts arise as to teaching ideas the year period versity at least six weeks once in every three years 
are requests of the supervisor should be accepted and Under the schedule, a teacher with no experi if they hold a bachelor’s degree, and once in five 
in carried out with sincerity, the responsibility rest ence, but with 120 semester hours of training, years if they hold a master’s degree 
tty ing with the supervisor for the results to be ob will begin at a minimum of $1,200, and will ad Fifty dollars will be added for each of the first 
et- ) tained; (f) teachers will conscientiously work vance at the rate of $50 until a maximum of two years’ experience. One hundred dollars will 
ate | with their supervisors in carrying out testing $1,500 is reached after six years. A teacher with be added for each of the following years of 
ec- | programs Only through skilled teacher participa one year’s experience and 120 hours of training, experience 
he } tion will testing results prove of real value; (g) will begin at $1,250 and will advance to $1,550 Teachers with experience outside of La Salle 
to teachers will welcome objective data resulting at the end of six years. A teacher with two _ will count their first two years, and one half of 
ro- trom testing regardless of the nature of the find years’ experience and 120 hours of training, will all succeeding years of experience, to find their 
en- } ings. In case of unsatisfactory results, teachers begin at $1,300 and will advance to $1,600 at places on the schedule, but in no case will more : 

| will seek advice and counsel as to ways and the end of six years. A teacher with three years’ than five years be credited 

means of improving; (4) whenever any super experience and 120 hours’ training, will begin at Teachers are expected to retire at the end of 

visory program tends to interfere with satisfac- $1,400 and will advance to $1,700 after six years the school year when they reach 70 years of age 
ide } tory teaching results, teachers will not hesitate \ teacher with four years’ experience and 120 It is the policy of the board not to employ 
WS. } to confer in a friendly manner with the super hours’ training, will begin at $1,500 and will ad married women and to terminate contracts with 
nal : visors inasmuch as much counsel will lead to vance to $1,800 after six years. A teacher with women teachers at the end of the semester in 
as | better understanding and appreciation on the five years’ experience and 120 hours, training, which they are married 
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VIRGINIA, MINNESOTA, SCHEDULE 
ADOPTED 


The school board of Virginia, Minn., has 
adopted a revised salary schedule for the year 
1937, which provides for full restoration of the 
annual $100 increase for service, and raises the 
maximum allowed in the var.ous classifications 

Under the rules governing the schedule, the 
maximum salaries for teachers will be arranged 
in five groups: Class A, two-year graduates, $1,- 
100 and $1,300, an increase of $100 in the maxi 
mum; Class B, three-year graduates, $1,200 and 
$2,000, an increase of $100 in the maximum; 
Class C, bachelor’s degree, $1,300 and $2,200, an 
increase of $200 in the maximum; Class D, mas 
ter’s degree, $1,500 and $2,400, an increase ot 
$200 in the maximum; Class E, doctor’s degree, 
$1,700 and $2,700, an increase of $300 in the 
maximum 

Clause II of the schedule provides that the 
annual advance in salary for teachers within the 
system will be $100 for the present vear, ihe 
total salary not to exceed the maximum of the 
schedule. Teachers who do not come under the 
five classifications will not be entitled to salary 
Increases 

Provision is made tor 
rang.ng from $50 to $400 for heads of depart 
ments, special teachers, elementary principals 
single and married men 


TEACHERS’ 
@ Bellevue, Mich. The 
tract renewals to all teachers. The contracts 
provide for salary increases, ranging from $10 
to $300, and will reach a total of $21,745 
@ Goshen, Ind. The school board has voted 
increases in salary to teachers, ranging from the 
minimum of $1,000 to $1,700. The increases wll 
increase the school payroll by $4,240 
@ Menominee, Mich. All teachers in the city 
schools have received increases in salary for the 
school year 1937. An appropriation was included 
in the budget to cover the increases 


additional increments 


SALARIES 


board has issued con 


4 Bluffton, Ind. The school board has voted 
a 5 per cent increase in salary for all members 
of the teaching staff 

@ Munice, Ind. The school board has adopted 
a resolution, providing increases in salary fo! 
teachers are given increases for each year ofl 
experience and for additional training according 
to the grade level, up to fifteen years of expe 
rience and five years of training 

@ Wilton, Iowa. Members of the teaching staff 
of the schools have been re-elected for the next 
year with slight increases in salary 

@ Garden City, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a new uniform salary schedule, call ng 
for a salary of $140 per month, for a term of 
nine and one-half months 

@ Whiting, Ind. The school 
to give 
teachers, 
ot 1932 

@ Stambaugh, 


board has voted 
a complete restoration of salaries to all 
bringing the salaries up to the level 


Mich. Teachers in the city 
schools have been re-elected with increases in 
salary. The average pay increase amounts to 
12% per cent. The increases amount to $142.50 
for the school year of nine and one-half months 
@ Sioux City, lowa. The board of education 
has voted a 5 per cent restoration of salaries to 
teachers, janitors, supervisors, and principa!s 

@ Milford, Ill. Salary increases to keep pace 
with the rising cost of living have been voted by 
the board of education. The 
average 10 per cent 

@ South Bend, Ind. The board of education 
has given increases in pay to teachers, ranging 
from 4 to 16 per cent. The increases will be 
effective with the opening of the fall term and 
will increase the pay roll by $80,000 
@ Fort Wayne, Ind. A 3 per cent 
of salaries has been ordered by the 
education for teachers, principals, 
and clerks. An increase in pay for 


increases will 


restoration 

board of 
supervisors 
janitors and 


maintenance employees was also ordered 
Prov sional 
designed to 
have 
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Arbor, Mich 
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meet the needs of schools for efficient, 


economical and dependable equipment. 


KIMBALL Engineers can help you solve 
your Check your 
needs in our comprehensive catalog and 


laboratory problems. 


ask to have our Engineer call. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 
306 South Wabash Ave 
Chicago, Llinois 


A. E. KALTENBRUN 
Director of Sales 
New York Sales Offices 
105 W. 40th St., New York 
New England Sales Office 
716 Columbus Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Hood 


the school board by Supt. O. W. Haisley. The 
increases will constitute a partial restoration ol 
previous salary cuts for two thirds of the teach- 
ing staff, while for the others it will mean 
actual increases. Each of the 180 teachers will 
be given a flat increase of $50 to $100 for the 
next year, with additional increases depending 
on the prospect of further school aid 
@ Montague, Mich. The board ot 
has issued new contracts to the 

providing for increases in salary over and above 
that paid during the year 1936-37 
4 Elkhart, Ind. The school board has voted 
to give increases in salary for the school year 
beg-nning next September 

4 Pueblo, Colo. The school board of District 
20 has issued new contracts to teachers provid- 
ing for increases of 3 per cent in salary. The 
increase affects 205 teachers and 20 supervisors 
and is based on a merit system 

4 Worthington, Minn. The board has 
adopted a new salary schedule, providing in 
creases in salary for all teachers and _ school 
employees 

@ Duluth, Minn. The 
asked to approve a new salary schedule, affect 
ing 930 teachers, janitors, eng-neers, and clerical 
workers. The new schedule will embedy salary 
increases for all school employees 
¢ Ambridge, Pa. In its budget 


education 
teaching staff 


™ hool 


school board has been 


ol $460,085 


for the school year 1937, the school board has 
included an appropriation of $15,670 for salaries, 
bringing the salary schedules somewhat nearer 
predepression levels and keeping the minimum 


rates in line with state requirements 
@ Shawano, Wis. The school board has voted 
to give increases of trom 2 to 9 per cent to all 


teachers who have not reached the maximum 
bracket 

4 Grand Haven, M’ich. The school board has 
prov ided an increase of $6,004, or 5 per cent 
over the 1936-37 school vear for salaries ol 


school employees. Not all the teachers and em- 
p'oyees received salary increases, but those who 
did received on an average of $100 
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PROTECT THE 


The importance of SAFE tires 
on school busses cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. Says a re- 
cent bulletin of the National 
Education Association: 

“Worn or INFERIOR 
tires are hazardous on 
any motor vehicle, par- 
ticularly on a school bus 
—GOOD TIRES, prop- 
erly inflated, are abso- 
lutely essential to safe 
pupil transportation.” 

That’s why school boards in 
increasing numbers are insisting 
upon Goodyears. Goodyears pro- 
vide protection against both blow- 
outs and skidding not equalled in 


any other tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 
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Only in Goodyear Tires do 
you get the proved All-Weather 
tread—with center traction— 
with its tougher, deeper grip- 
ping edges—positive grip for 
emergency stops — sure-footed- 


ness cn wet or muddy roads. 


Only in Goodyears do you get 
patented pre-shrunk Supertwist 
Cord construction—matchless 
safeguard against blowouts or 
tire failure of any kind. And 
you get it in every ply. 

Play safe. Specify Goodyears 
—for replacements—or on new 
busses—whether your own or 


contract equipment. 


» GOODS YEAR 


SCHOOL BUS TIRES 


WITH SAFER 
GOODYEARS! 


anna 
“Se 


FURTHER PROTECTION 
AGAINST BLOWOUTS 


Goodyear LifeGuard 


provide infallible protection 
















* Tubes 


against blowouts—render blow- 
outs as harmless as slow leaks. 
Should a blowout occur, the 
“inner tire’’ supports load—gives 
driver ample time to bring bus 


to slow stop under fu!! control. 


LIFEGUARD* TUBES 





*TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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A New Day for Arts and Crafts in Chicago 


(Continued from page 23) 


branded goods have both leveled and multiplied 
the stocks which we face when we go to market. 

It is more and more evident that, when we 
supply the wants of a family, we engage in a 
process which extends far beyond the four walls 
of a home. You may say that this discussion is 
widely removed from a class of freshman girls, 
but surveys show that young people make an 
astonishing number of purchases. A good way to 
increase an income is to spend it wisely, and 
with women responsible for 80 per cent of retail 
purchases there is need for sound, up-to-date, 
and adequate information and the development 
of judgment. Laboratory work is essential since 
our young people must have enough experience 
in using the facts they learn, to insure their 
functioning outside the classroom. 

The important thing to consider in choosing 
the materials for a given class is the needs of the 
particular community and the level of maturity 
of the pupils. We are not seeking to give what 
Dr. Snedden calls “canned or cold-storage in- 
formation,” but to use essential experiences at 
the present age level to contribute to the growth 
and development of wholesome individuals 

Since the home-arts laboratory course may be 
the only one which a student is able to elect, 
we are endeavoring to include significant ma- 
terial of various types in order to give oppor- 
tunity for a girl to develop a fair degree of 
ability and what is more important give her a 
feeling of confidence in handling the tools of the 
household. We shall try, however, to avoid the 
feeling that she “has had it all” and we hope 
that a large number will find it possible to elect 
the more extensive courses in foods and clothing, 
given in the second and third year. For the upper- 
class students we offer home management, a non- 
laboratory course which comes at a time when 
the girls are thinking definitely along the lines 
of activities which follow school. The fact that 
one out of less than four women in the country 
is gainfully employed outside the home does not 
preclude the need for training for home and 
family living. Homemaking is an almost uni- 
versal vocation for women, and for those who 
must carry dual role of worker and homemaker 
the task is increased rather than simplified. 

The modern era of machine technology has 
brought a monotony of movement and a pres- 
sure for production which has its effect on the 
workers of today. Equally significant is the loss 
of personality which comes from increased spe- 
cialization in the multiple units of a large system. 
This replacement of the older craft method has 
brought about a separation of work and play 
and has lessened the opportunities for the joy of 
creation. Our schools can compensate in some 
measure for this lack by opening to students the 
creative activities which in former times were 
present in the ordinary environment. Even 
though it may not be necessary for a girl to 
make any part of her wardrobe or to produce 
any of the dishes for the daily meals, there re- 
mains the fact that in both the culinary and 
needle arts there is a possibility for creative ex- 
pression which contributes to a _ well-rounded 
personality 

Shop and Drawing Sequences in the Senior 

High School 

The Chicago high schools offer a wide variety 
of shop and drawing courses. Chicago boys get 
a valuable part of their vocational and cultural 
education from the shops and drafting rooms 
This practical side of their education enables 
them to enter more intelligently into the adult 
vocational and cultural life of the community. 
Over 40.000 boys are taking shop and drawing 
courses in Chicago’s 37 high schools. Approxim- 
ately half of the boys are taking the work in the 
three large technical high schools, and the others 
are taking shop and drawing courses in the 
academic high schools 

The following types of shop and drawing 
work were offered in the 37 senior high schools 
during the school year 1936 aeronautics, 
auto mechanics, electricity, forging, foundry, 


machine shop, heat treating, welding, general 
metal, printing, woodworking, patternmaking, 
drawing architectural, machine, mechanical, 


and freehand. 

The organization of shop and drawing courses 
in the senior high schools is of two _ types; 
namely, the technical course as given in the 
technical high schools and the elective shop and 
drawing sequences given in most of the academic 
high schools. Eleven of the academc high schools 
have technical courses which are quite similar 
in offering to the three technical high schools, 
and all of the advanced shop and drawing 
courses in the high school are organized along 
similar lines whether they are taught in a tech- 
nical or academic high school. 

Curriculum Development 

This year a study has been made of the 
teaching content in all shop and drawing courses 
in the 37 senior high schools. All shop and draw- 
ing teachers have had an opportunity to con- 
tribute to the study. The study gives the infor- 
mation and skills for each shop and drawing 
subject. It also includes visual-education ma- 
terials, trips to industries, and bibliography for 
each subject. After the survey study was com- 
pleted, advisory committees of six to eight teach- 
ers in each shop and drawing subject were ap- 
pointed and two teachers were freed and trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Curriculum to supervise 
the work of the committees. The committees 
classified the information and skills according to 
semesters and had the materials checked by in- 
dustrial leaders to make certain that the content 
of the courses are in line with progressive trade 
and industrial practice. The new _ city-wide 
courses of study for shop and drawing subjects 
in the 37 high schools are based on the work of 
these committees. 

Future Plans 

The plans for the future are to continue the 
improvement of shop--and drawing instruction 
through refinements in content and method. In- 
struction sheets for pupil use are planned for all 
courses and have been developed and widely 
used in the teaching of auto mechanics. Dem- 
onstration centers are planned in order to show 
the best methods of organizing and teaching 
shop subjects. The content of the shop and 
drawing courses, especially in the three tech- 
nical high schools, will become more vocational 
in character, and a much larger per cent will 
qualify at Smith-Hughes work. The three tech 
nical high schools will become three-year schools 
next September. Students will enter the technical 
high schools at the beginning of their sophomore 
year, provided they have shown aptitude for 
technical subjects in their first year. 

The technical sequence for boys serves those 
students who want to enter an industry requiring 
a knowledge of shop practices, drafting, mathe- 
matics, and science without training beyond high 
school; and also those who prefer a_ technical 
training to a general one in preparation for a 
liberal-arts college or a school of engineering 
The technical coursé emphasizes applied science 
and mathematics and meets entrance require 
ments when the required work in foreign lan 
guage is elected. 

Art in the Senior High School 

Beginning last September, art is a_ required 
subject in the Chicago high schools and is given 
proportionate credit with the other subjects. The 
art courses in the senior high school vary from 
general educational to the vocational. A new 
course for art in the senior high schools is under 
preparation, and the plans for the future are for 
more and better art instruction for our high 
school students 

Vocational Education 

Chicago is well launched upon the most ex 

tensive vocational-education program in its his 


tory. We have 36,000 students in our six night 
schools. Smith-Hughes vocational courses have 
been increased in our technical high schools; 


four new vocational schools have been added for 
those pupils who do. not go to high schools. The 
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Washburne Trade School has been reorganized 
and offers a four-year unit trade course for 
boys, one-year and two-year unit trade courses 
for girls, five-month intensive commercial course, 
trade course for apprentices and trade, and com- 
mercial courses for continuation-school students. 

The courses offered at Washburne School are 
designed for the immediate purpose of prepar- 
ing students for successful employment in com- 
merce and industry. All courses consist of 
definite programs embodying the actual work of 
the trade or office. The teaching staff is made 
up of men and women who have themselves had 
successful experience in the trades and subjects 
they teach. 

Washburne is more than a shop or office —it 
is a school which strives to impart to its students 
that expertness in skill and breadth of knowledge 
needed for success in employment. It looks to 
the future and attempts to lay the foundation 
for continued growth for each craftsman and 
office worker. Some of the courses offered in our 
trade schools are architectural drawing, metal- 
work, cabinetmaking, commercial art, printing, 
cylinder press, electric shop, machine shop, paint- 
ing and decorating, sheet metal, air conditioning, 
welding, aeronautics, and auto mechanics 

Future Plans 

A new trade and industrial school is being 
planned for Chicago’s far South Side. This will 
probably be the largest trade school in the world. 
The new school is to be placed on a 22-acre site. 
The plant will be composed of a central ad- 
ministration building for offices, classrooms, and 
laboratories. Around this central building will be 
grouped smaller two-story shop buildings. The 
shop buildings will be of the factory-type con- 
struction and will be so designed that they can 
easily be rearranged to meet the needs for new 
courses or types of equipment. New shop units 
will be added as needed. An athletic field and a 
gymnasium will be a part of the plant. The 
school will be well equipped to do advanced 
work and will be the equivalent of the best 
vocational schools in the country. Students will 
enter the school in their junior year for the ex- 
press purpose of training for a career in com- 
merce, industry, or trade. Students will get their 
tryout and exploratory work in the general high 
schools before entering this school 

Although our new South Side Vocational 
School plans include every facility for superior 
vocational instruction, they also include facili- 
ties for related cultural and recreational de- 
velopment. An athletic field, a swimming pool, 
and a good library are important parts of the 
picture. We want our students to learn to live 
and enjoy their leisure as well as to be efficient 
producers. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE 
CLERK OF THE BOARD 


OF EDUCATION 
(Concluded from page 28) 

He is continuing in the office which he has 
held for over seven years. He is not a 
member of the board of education but 
because of his knowledge and experience 
his opinions are frequently sought and his 
advice is carefully considered so that he 
has considerable influence with the board 
and administrative head of the schools in 
decisions affecting the welfare of the 
schools. He is paid a small salary. He has 
had considerable experience in industrial 
and commercial business and has taught 
in the public schools. He was graduated 
from the local high school and has taken 
about two years of educational work 
beyond high school. The work of his office 
has increased with considerable rapidity 
but he is provided with ample accessories 
and assistants so that he may promptly 
and efficiently perform a wide range of 
duties assigned to his office. 
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High School, Montgomery, Minn. Pass and Rockey, architects, Mankato. Rose & Harris, mechanical engineers, Minneapolis 


JOHNSON “DUAL” TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


In todays’s schools, activities are balanced, for the At Montgomery, unit-type ventilators and direct radi- 


best interests of the pupils, mental and physical. The ators are controlled, 


famous JOHNSON 


in proper sequence, by the 
“DUAL” THERMOSTATS. A 


comfortable, uniform temperature in occupied rooms: 


temperature of the rooms in which these activities 
take place is tremendously important. For more than 
50 years, JOHNSON has made a business of auto- 


matic temperature control in schools. 


A reduced economy temperature in unoccupied 
Health and 


Convenience and 


Regardless of spaces, without separate steam mains! 


the type of heating and ventilating apparatus, there comfost for teachers and pupils. 
is a JOHNSON control system to insure proper 

economy for operating personnel. 
operation. 
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A PUBLICITY MEDIUM 





A School Printing Department is an ideal medium to 
interpret school life and ideals to your public. It is a 
powerful instrument in selling your educational program 
to your community. Send for “Twelve Reasons Why 


You Should Teach Printing.” Free. 


@ Our staff of experts can help you develop your 
printing curriculum without cost or obligation. 


Depant ment of Education 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


Types used: Tower, Romany, Bernhard Gothics 


standards. Married 


The school board has appointed next year 
rule, which provides for the ¢ Whitman, Mass 
gradual elimination of married women from the 
teaching 
is not on tenure will automatically forfeit her system 
contract 


the rule, any woman who ity insurance for 





37. The salary restoration 
to 4.5 per cent under 
@ Weston, W Va 


County has adopted a new rule, that applicants pass a_ physical 
for teaching positions 
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SAVE | 
BLACKBOARDS T00! 
WITH, 


menieind tie thai - 


cases 


It's amazingly true! Here's one chalk that will cut your chalk costs 
—and save your blackboards, too! And no wonder! @ HYGIEIA is a 
pure, levigated chalk, free from grit, flint, sand particles, or any 
harmful ingredient ... and is guaranteed not to injure blackboards! 


Strong, durable, with the precisely right breaking point that makes 
each stick last longer. A box of HYGIEIA chalks will outlast several 
boxes of ordinary chalk! Because of a special process, the chalk 
particles drop in the trough of the board instead of floating in the 
air... making HYGIEIA truly dustless, hygienic and economical! 
Specify HYGIEIA for all your classrooms. 


“PRANG’’ TEMPERA — Another Tuned Palet Medium 


“PRANG”™ Tempera colors are beautiful, live, bril- 
liant, giving a smooth, velvety surface. Will not crack 
or flake. For use on any surface. Excellent for handi- 
crafts, steve eroft, murals, sketching, toy painting, etc. 
Specify “PRANG™ Tempera for art classes. 

@ EVERYDAY ART is an authoritative publication 
th: Art Education field. Write us if you do not 


EVERYDAY ART. 
@ Ree. UL. 8S. Pat. Off. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


627-727 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Makers of School Supplies for over 100 Years 


raise the salaries 4 Elizabethtown, Ky The Hardin County 
schedule of 1929 board of education has adopted a new rule, 


board of Lewis under which all teachers in the county must 
examination. The new rule is 


meet the required in effect for the first time this year 
teachers will rot be @ Kankakee, Ill. The school board has voted 


a seven per cent increase in salary for all teach- 


The school board has voted ers. The increases are effective with the open- 
to obtain workingmen’s compensation and liabil 


ing of the new school vear 


employees of the school @ Anderson, Ind. All teachers have been given 
Since the majority of the employees are increases in 
marriage. The rule does not teachers, it is anticipated 


salary, averaging from 9 to 10 per 


that this may be cent, for the 1937 school year. The increases 


} 
a 


apply to married women now under tenure, who 
have taught five or more years 

¢ Columbia City, Ind. Under a new rule ofl 
the school board, the marriage of a woman 
teacher will be regarded as a voluntary resigna 
tion. Under the rule, married women teachers 
who are not under tenure will be dismissed 

¢ Eastman, Ga. The Dodge County school 
board has adopted new regulations governing 
the employment of teachers. Under the rules, a 
high-school teacher must be a graduate of a 
standard four-year college and must have re- 
ceived a state college certificate. Elementary 
teachers, must obtain a normal diploma or the 
equivalent, and must have received a state 
junior college certificate 

4 Long Beach, Calif. The school board has 
adopted a new pol-cy, providing that certificated 
and noncertificated school employees, employed 
on a monthly or annual basis, shall be allowed 
cumulative sick leave to a max.mum of six weeks, 
or thirty working days for those who work 
five days a week, and thirty-three days tor 
those who work five and one-half days a week 
The plan was worked out by Will French 
superintendent of city schools 

@ Tacoma, Wash. The board of education has 
placed money in reserve for another possible 
salary restoration during the vear 1937. The 
annual budget provides for an increase of $68 
698 over the budget estimate for the year 1936 


effected with a very low rate 
@Springfield, Mass. The school board has 
adopted new rules governing the qualifications 
for appointment of teachers and _ principals 
Among the new rules is one that senior-high 
school teachers must hold master’s degrees from 
approved institutions of learning. Four years of 
college training with a bachelor’s degree is re 
quired of all elementary- and junior-high-school 
teachers 

@ Newport, R. I. The school board has gon 
on record that the marriage of any woman 
teacher in the schools will be considered equiv 
alent to resignation at the close of the school 
vear. The board failed to adopt a rule requiring 
teachers to resign upon marriage, because of thy 
legal question involved 

@ Columbia City, Ind. Beginning with th 
school year in September, married women teach 
ers will not be employed in the schools. The 
board contends that marriage interferes with thi 
efficiency of teachers 

@ Williamsburg, Ky The school board has 
adopted new regulations governing the qualifica 
tions of teachers appointed to teaching positions 


Under the rules, all teachers employed during 
the next school vear must hold an A.B. degre« 
from a standard college. High-school teacher 


must have completed work beyond the bachelor’s 
degree or mst pursue work in preparation for 


in M.A. degree 


will raise the school payroll by $30,000. 

@ Tarrant, Ala. The board of education has 
voted increases in salary for all teachers, amount- 
ing to 7 per cent over the present salary. 

¢ Easthampton, Mass. The salaries of all 
school employees have been readjusted for the 
vear 1937 

4 Billerica, Mass. The school board has issued 
new contracts to teachers, calling for increases 
in salary, ranging from $50 to $100 for the 
vear 1937 

4 Anderson, Ind. The school board has issued 
new contracts to teachers, calling for substantial 
increases in salary 

4 Tacoma, Wash. The board of education has 
placed money in reserve for another possible 


salary restoration during the year 1937-38. Sala 
ries for the new term were listed at the current 
rate, but $58,695 is being carried (n reserve for 


allocation as soon as the amount of revenue 
has been determined 

4 Princeton, Ill. The teachers’ committee 0! 
the board of education has recommended salary 
ncreases of $5 per month for all teachers re 
appointed to the school staff 

@ Galva, Ill The high-school board has ap- 
proved increases in salary for high-school teach- 
ers, averaging about 5 per cent 

@ Merrill, Wis Teachers and school employees 
have been given increases of 8 per cent tor the 
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> a Foor FINISH 
-THAT WON'T SCRATCH. MAR or SCALE 


KAYSAN is a really wearable floor finish. Not FREE SAMPLE TEST KIT! 


only does it protect the surface of floors but Mail coupon for free sample test kit (can 


it actually penetrates under the surface into the of KAYSAN, flooring sample, steel wool 


. . . . ’ ? ‘ - : > > “ i be ‘ 
very pores of the wood! It’s a floor finish spe- buffer. cloth buffer). Free to school execu- 


a cially designed for rough and tumble use in shan anil wane 
e, 
Lust schools! 
H All the scuffing. sliding ot big and little feet Send for attractive new KAYS iN older. Just 
Cc om = 
ted ' 
ch- on the gymnasium, schoolroom or corridor floors off the press! 
en - 


won't scratch or mar the lustrous velvety- 


ven smooth finish you get with Kaysan. Floors will SPECIAL OFFER! 


per 








nses wear and wear... and cut down your main- . a ' 
. ull gallon of AYSAN... seals and 
tenance costs! Non-slipping. Won't darken . 4 a " : 
has , Readv | © finishes 400 square feet 
int- Ss, ag < > sec ‘ a ° ° . 
floor eat ou - "i for the second appli with two applications. 
all a ee s. . , . ‘ a< 
s cation no long holdup Special trial price $3.00. 
; Mail coupon for free trial sample kit or for (Regular price $4.00. 
sueC . fails r ‘ : , : , 
ases gallon of Kaysan. Try it on your floors. You'll Substantial discounts in 
the . “~ . £ a 
' notice the difference instantly. quantities. ) ris 
sued Pea 
atial KAYS4N meets the requirements of the November 16, 1936 Specifications SEALER 
of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assoc. as a finish for Maple Flooring. FINISH 
has 
sible 
ala- a WN emotelt) te), mane)e)-ba 
rent 
for | The American Crayon Company 
enue | Sandusky, Ohio Dep't KN 
Zi | Please send me postpaid 
Ae ( ) Free sample of Kaysan 
re- ( ) One gallon of Kaysan at $3.00 | 
OD a Te EE ee Pe 
» | EOECETONESINC Ole Sr: | 
ac os . . —— eee Te 
SANDUSKY: OHIO en RRS betas. renee 
ees Reg. U. S. Pat. OFF. ee ee ae on ti ee eee 


(‘MAKERS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
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EXT TIME your 


that doesn’t 
traffic is heaviest. 


school floors 

need refinishing, ask yourself 
this: Am I using the hardest-wearing 
floor finish? Is this finish giving 
me all the service and durability 
I am paying for? Then: remember 
—Seal-O-San is the one floor finish 
break down where 


For a Seal-O-San finish rests not 
merely on top of the floor—it be- 
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hardens to form a tough seal against 
dirt, moisture, or wear. 


Today you find Seal-O-San in more 
than 4000 schools. Why? Because, 
rugged and durable, it offers pro- 
tection not only against scraping 
feet, but also against the damaging 
effect of ink, chemicals, or water. 


In no other floor finish can you get 
the durability that you get in Seal-O- 


Ata alba 


acta 


2a Dito 





San. And no other finish can match 
its beauty and economy of upkeep. 
So, plan now to refinish your floors 


comes part of the wood itself. 
Seal-O-San is the perfect finish for gym- 
nasium floors. It makes the floor 100% non- 


slippery, thus preventing skids and falls. The The protective 


liquid penetrates 








rubber burns 


DENVER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SOAPS, INSECTICIDES, 


DEOCORANTS, LIQUID 
DISINFECTANTS AND 


! 


News of Superintendents 


@ Mr. J. M. Briscogr, of Roanoke, Ala., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at LaFayette 

@ Mr. Crype Parker, of Huntingburg, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Washington 

@ Mr. D. A. Mort has been elected superintendent 
schools at Laingsburg, Mich. 

@ Mr. E. H. Bremer, of Gilman, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Constantine, Mich 

@ Mr. Owen Orson, of West Union, Ia., has beet 
elected as superintendent of schools at Hawkeye 

@ Mr. A. L. Ricurer, of Custer, Mich 
superintendent of schools at Northport 
@ Supr. D. D. Stocum, of Massena, Ia., has been re 
elected for another year 

@ Mr. Wirttam Covucn, of Albert City, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools. He succeeds H. G 
Schmickle. 

@ Mr. J. R. Mounce, of Garner, Ia., 
superintendent of schools at Jefferson 
@ Supt. J. W. Lancaster, of Georgetown, Ky has been 
re-elected for the next year 

@ Mr. Paut Muwro has been elected superintendent 
schools at Columbus, Ga. 

@ Supt. R. E. Batrarp, of Glenwood, Ia., has been re- 
elected for a three-year term 

@ Mr. FRANK Wassunc, of Norwich, N. Y., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Garden City, L. I 
N. Y 

@ Mr. R. A. HAwk has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Grinnell, Ia. He succeeds V. D. Patterson 

@ Mr. Cuartes VARNeER, of Diagonal, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lorimor. He 
A. D. Sherman. 

@ Mr. T. C. Resster, of McClausland, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Martelle. 

@ Mr. Howarp Gautrter has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Ames, Okla. He succeeds Eugene Smith 

@ Mr. Warp Cuampers, of Grant, Ia., 
superintendent of schools at Viola 

@ Mr. C. D. Mircuett, of Silver City, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Grand Junction. He 
succeeds W. J. Kincaid 

@ G. T. Garrison, of Fernald, Ia., has been 
perintendent of schools at Albion 
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@ Mr. Bryan Dickson, of Tyler, Tex is been elected 
superintendent of schools at Marshall 

@ Super. J. B. McManus, of LaSalle, I 
elected for his thirty-seventh term 

@ Mr. E. L. ALEXANDER has been elected superintendent 
xf schools at Edwardsville, Ill. He succeeds W. W 
Krumsiek 

@ Mr. O. M. Vepper has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Hancock, Mich. He succeeds James E. Hardimon 
@ Mr. E. B. Burroucus, former junior-high-school prin- 
cipal, has been elected superintendent of schools at Co 
linsville, Ill. He succeeds C. H. Dorris 
@ Mr. R. A. Kitiion, of Sac City, la 
superintendent of schools at Glidden 

@ Mr. L. A. LoGan, of Panora, Ia., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Bedford 

@ Mr. A. J. SHERMAN, of Lorimor, Ia., has been elected 
superintendent »f schools at State Center. He succeeds W 
F. Roseman 

@ Mr. Ermore Rovusser has been elected superintendent 
Parish at Convent, La. He su 


has been re 


has been elected 


f schools in St. James 
ceeds R. P. Lowry 

@ Mr. T. Q. Srycrey has been elected assistant super 
intendent of schools at Port Arthur, Tex. He was formerly 
principal of the Jefferson High School 

@ Mr. B. E. BEarp, superintendent of schools at Webster 
City, Ia., has been re-elected with an increase in salary 

@ Supt. Eucene Miter, of Bradford, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for a third consecutive term. Mr. Miller received 
his master’s degree from Ohio State University before he 
entered upon his present position, and has recently been 
given a permanent superintendent’s certificate by the State 
Department of Education 

@ Mr. ( C. Rinc, of Little Falls, N. \ has been 
elected superintendent of schools at New Britain, Conn 
He succeeds Stanley H 
me years Of service 

@ Dr. Jose M. GALtarpo has been appointed Commis 
sioner of Education for Porto Rico 

@ Dr. Evucene B. Ettrotrt, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Michigan, is a candidate to succeed 
himself in the office. Dr 


Holmes who retires after thirty 


Elliott is being opposed by 
Arthur E. Erickson, superintendent of schools of Ironwood 
@ Mr. L. N. Rosencrans has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Lawrence, Mich. He succeeds V. A 
Altenburg 

@ Mr. Crype P. TAytor, superintendent of schools at 
Covington, Ohio, died suddenly at his home on April 21 
@ Mr. Dwicut H. Coursey has been elected as pub- 
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licity director for the public schools of Aberdeen, S. Dak 
@ Mr. Tom SHERMAN, assistant superintendent for the 
board of education of Augusta, Ga., died at his home on 
April 15. For a number of years he had been in charge of 
the purchase of supplies and equipment for the schools 
f Richmond County. 

@ Mr. H. E. SAnrorp has been elected superintendent 
»f schools at Versailles, Ill. He succeeds D. L. Downing 
@ Mr. Roy Srncrarr has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Sterling, Ill 

@ Mr. E. E. Hanson, of Woodstock, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lake Bluff. He suc- 
ceeds Miss Dorothy Harding 

@ Mr. F. O. Prout, of Sumner, II 
superintendent of schools at Carlyle 
@ Mr. Cart D. Harman, of Leesburg, Ind 
elected superintendent of schools at Bristol 

@ Super. J. O. Lewis f Fulton, Ky., has been re 
elected for the next year 

@ Mr. L. N. Rosecrans, of Three Oaks, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Lawrence. He 
succeeds \ A. Altenburg 

@ Supt. C. J. Cueves, of Gainesville, Ga 
elected for another year 

@ Supt. H. D. Harcuett, of Bremen, Ga., has been 
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re-elected for his ighth tern 

@ Supt. W. E. Parrorp, of Millen, Ga., has been re 
elected 

@ Supt. C. E. Bryson f Preston, Ga., has been re- 
elected 

@ Mr. H. K. Apams has been elected superintendent 0! 
schools at Zebulon, Ga 

@ Supt. A. J. Ammons, of Omega, Ga., has been re- 
elected 

@ Mr. A. W. StTIcKtL! »f Metamora, Mich., has been 


ippointed to the 
Branch 

@ Supt. S. W. Gast 
‘lected for another year 
@ Supt. L. L. Pickett, of Mingo, Iowa 
‘lected for a three-year term 

@ Supt. Harotp Woop, of Marcus, Iowa, has been re 
lected 

@ Supt. Eart D. Cirne, of Dubuque, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for the next year 

@ Dr. W. A. Sutton, of Atlanta, Ga., has been re- 
ected for a new three-year term 

@ Supt. C. E. Stevenson, of Montezuma, Ia., 
re-elected for another year 
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Watrous flush valves are built in 
diaphragm and piston types to 
meet the requirements of every 
type of building. 


Above is the Daily News Build- 
ing in Chicago and below is Union 
University , Albany Law School in 
Albany, N. Y., both typical of the 
thousands of installations of Wat- 
rous Flush valves. 


@ iT WILL PAY YOU 


Sede FLUSH WALVES ate going into- 


iin seat schools, hotels, apartments and 
iiestien all types of buildings everywhere 
. . . and here are the reasons why 


1 Remarkable water economy is achieved by a number 
of important design features which completely elim- 
inate needless waste of water. 


2 Simple screw driver adjustment makes it possible to 
secure the maximum flushing efficiency for each 


3 Unusually large water ways assure good flushing action 
even when water pressure gets low. 


4 Length of flush does not change with use because scaling 
and clogging of the by-pass orifice is entirely eliminated 
by the patented self-cleaning by-pass feature. 


4 A . »n-hold-open feature can be furnished so that the 
flushing time remains the same regardless of how long 
the handle is held down. 


6 Built and guaranteed by an organization with a half 
century of leadership in the building of highest quality 


to study the merits of Watrous brass and bronze products. 
flush wee any 1 aaa 
i n ft . 
gap ecg clam THE IMPERIAL BRASS MBG. CO. 
INFORMATION. 521 So. Racine Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


210 E. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 





us Plush Values = 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES IN THE WATER THEY SAVE 








DEAN as vice-president; and H. B. GLENDENNING as secre- 


| ABO an TR ER = TEI A PIE Ea 
tary 
Pensonal News of School @ Mr. Cutvert Jounson has been elected president of 
“ the school board at Livermore, Ila. Dr. R. J. OttMan is 
Officials the new member on the board 
@ Mr. M. H. Matuews has been re-elected as president 
aaa” it the school board of Florala, Ala 


@ Mr. Wiritam F. Conrrey has been re-elected as @ Mr. Frep B. Tayior has been elected president of the 
president of the school board at LaSalle, III school board of Dist. No. 1, Butte, Mont. 

@ The school board of Edwardsville, Ill., has reorganized @ Mr. T. H. MacDonatp has been elected president of 
with the re-election of Mr. Freperic E. SPRINGER as the school board at Helena, Mont 
president. @ Mr. R. C. Fretcuer has been re-elected president of 
@ The school board of Logan, Ia., has reorganized with the school board of Western Springs, Il. 

the election of L. H. IRELAND as president @ The school board of Glendale, Calif., has reorganized 
@ The school board of Montrose, la., has reorganized with the election of H. P. ARNotp as president, and Dr. 
with the election of O. T. Mriier as president; ERNes1 GrorGE BLANCHE as secretary. 

Custis as secretary; and James Dye as treasurer @ The school board at Sauk Center, Minn., has reorgan- 
@ Mr. O. H. Grissom has been elected president of the ized, with the election of J. F. Cooper as president; R. E. 
board of education at Longview, Tex HANSON as secretary; and J. H. HANSEN as treasurer. 
@ Mr. J. Ray Pexton has been elected president of the @ Mr. Etwoop S. THomas has been elected president of 
board of education at Harlan, Iowa the Tri-City School Directors’ Association, comprising the 
@ The school board of Boonville, Mo., has reorganized cities of Allentown, Bethlehem, and Easton 

with the election of F. G. Louse as president; Dr. T. C. @ The school board of Lansing, Ill., has elected Mr. A 
BECKETT as vice-president; T. F. WALtTz as secretary; and LARSON as president. 

O. F. KEeLiLey as treasurer @ The school board at Madison, Ill., has elected Mr 
@ The school board of Moberly, Mo., has reorganized FRANK HATSCHER president, and Mr. CHARLES BARNETT 
with the election of Forrist EpMOoNSTON as president; A. secretary. 

B. CHAMIER as vice-president; R. L. Krncspury as clerk; @ Mr. V. E. RicHarpson has been elected as the new 
and Dr. F. L. McCormick as treasurer president of the school board at Mt. Vernon, Ill 

@ The school board of Carthage, Mo., has reorganized @ The school board at Amarillo, Tex., has reorganized 
with the election of R. D. Crtne as president; F. R. with the election of Dr. R. P. Parceits as president 
BIRKHEAD as vice-president; and Mrs. Etta CALHOON as and Mr. E. R. Cox as vice-president 

secretary @ Mr. F. G. Morrison has been elected president of th 
@ Dr. W. C. Exprettr has been re-elected as president school board at Grafton, Ill. 

f the school board of Carthage, I!l @ Dr. E. V. Younc has been elected president of the 
@ Mr. Frank E. Svosopa has been elected president of west-side board of education at Aurora, Il. 

the grade school board at Cicero, Ill. He succeeds Frank @ The school board of Joliet, Ill., has reorganized with 
J. Petru, who retires after nineteen years of service the election of Dr. G. W. Younc as president; Dr. M. K 
@ The school board of Silvis, Ia., has reorganized with BowLes as vice-president; and L. C. STEPHENS as secre 
the election of J. E. Brown as president, and J. G. tary 

WALKER as secretary @ Mr. A. T. Kino has been elected president of the 
@ Dr. T. V. Prews has been elected president of the school board at Warrensburg, Mo 

school board of Petersburg, Ill @ The school board at Monett, Mo., has elected Mr. V. B 
@ Mr. W. C. Marpis has been re-elected as president of Hatt as president, and Mr. L. E. Lines as vice-pres 
the Rock Island County board of education at Carbon dent 

Cliff, Ta @ Dr. Joun F. Grace has been elected president of the 
@ Mr. Wiitiam L. Joy. president of the board of edu school board at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

cation of Nyack, N. Y.. died at a hospital on April 13 @ Mr. A. B. Goop, business manager of the board 

@ The school board of McAllen, Tex., has reorganized education of Indianapolis, Ind., has been re-elected for 
with the election of JoHN WHIESEHAN as president A D four-year term 


@ Mr. E. A. VERNON has been elected secretary of the 
school board at Vernon, Tex. 

@ The school board at Davis, Okla., has reorganized 
with the election of W. I. Meyer as president, and C. N. 
Dickson as clerk. 

@ The school board of Cape Girardeau, Mo., has re- 
ganized with the re-election of Mr. B. Hucu SMITH 
as president, and H. A. LANG as vice-president. 

@ Pror. Wittiam H. Kiparrick, of Teachers College, 
New York City, must retire at the end of his present 
term, under the College’s 65-year age rule. The trustees 
have refused to waive the rule in spite of numerous 
petitions, including one containing 7,124 names, circulated 
at the New Orleans convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 

@ Dr. E. M. Younc has been elected president of 
the west-side school board of Aurora, Ill. 

@ The school board of Flint, Mich., has reorganized 
with the re-election of Mr. G. E. Merrmt as pres- 
ident, Mr. C, S. Netuercut, vice-president, and Mr 
R. M. FREEMAN, secretary. 

@ Mr. E. E. Trncuer has been re-elected as president 
of the school board of Long Beach, Calif. Mr. Burton 
W. CHASE was re-elected vice-president. 

@ The board of education of New York City has re- 
organized with the re-election of Henry C. Turner as 
president, and JAMES MARSHALL as vice-president. Davin 
P. Hiccrns was elected as a new member to succeed 
Mrs. Margaret McAleenan. 

@ Mr. Lynn Smitn has been re-elected president of 
the board of education at Jefferson, Wis 

@ The school board of Peoria, Ill., has reorganized with 
the election of Mr. Ropert B. Jueryens as president, 
and Mr. Guy T. Mowar as secretary. 

@ The school board of Potomac, Ill., has elected E.mer 
MoRELAND as president, and C. J. Lrnroor as secretary 

@ Mr. J. J. Wrtttams has been re-elected as president 
of the school board of Berlin, Wis 

@ Mr. Frank R. BEAKLey, president of the board of 
education at Bridgeton, N. J., has resigned in order to 
take over the position of chief janitor of the high school 

@ The school board at Eagle, Alaska, boasts of having 
a member of the school board, Mr. Cnaries Ott, who 
has given faithful and efficient service over a period of 
thirty years. Mr. Ott is treasurer of the board. 

@ Mr. Norris A. HANKS, superintendent of schools at 
Marysville, Mich., has been re-elected president of the St. 
Clair District of the Michigan Educational Society 

@ Mrs. Louise M. CusuMan has been elected president 
of the school board of Palmer, Mass 
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Give Children An 


Opportunity to be Honest 


(Continued from page 34) 


can call them all by name. The teachers, too, 
are familiar with most of the pupils and their 
problems. 

Many parents of children now in school grad- 
uated during the past 27 years. They know the 
superintendent and are, in turn, known by him. 
The parents know the school and the school 
officials know the home conditions of the pupils 
The mutual understanding which results is of 
tremendous value to the school and the com- 
munity. The favorable attitude of the parents is 
very well exemplified by the long periods otf 
service of the board members and the superin- 
tendent. 

The parents, on the whole, are aware of the 
objectives of the school and vigorously support 
them. They are kept informed through the school 
paper, a four-page weekly, printed in the school 
printshop and distributed free to every home in 
the community. Parental interest is shown by 
the fact that the school attendance record for 
the first semester of 1936-37 was 97.3 per cent. 
It has been above 96 per cent for the past ten 
years. The school nurses and attendance officer 
provide contacts with those homes which are not 
reached through the other channels. 

Thorough knowledge of the homes is abso- 
lutely necessary if delinquency, either actual or 
potential, is to be properly handled. Harbor 
school officials know the homes. They make 
every effort to see that all children are provided 
with essential school equipment. If parents can’t 
provide it the school does. After thorough in- 
vestigation, and with the co-operation of such 
agencies as the Community Fund, clothing, 
glasses for the correction of eye defects, and 
medical and dental service are provided. Pupil 
welfare is the primary objective of the school 
officials and the pupils know and appreciate it 

Whenever possible boys who need money are 
given paying jobs around the school. Some of 
them work as janitor’s assistants and are paid 
by the hour. The two sound-movie operators are 
paid only when admission is charged for the 
show. About 25 boys earn passes to all athletic 
contests and school programs by distributing the 
school paper. All jobs are assigned on the basis 
of known need, and, other things being equal, 
the neediest boys get the jobs. When it is nec 
essary to charge for movies, lyceum programs, 
etc., which are held during school hours, no 
child is ever excluded because he is unable to 
pay the admission fee. On the other hand, those 
who are able to pay are always required to 
do so 

When pupils do get into trouble, every effort 
is made to adjust the matter in the school. There 
are at least five points of contact before such 
children reach the juvenile court. The contacts 
are as follows: teachers, attendance officer, 
nurses, principal, and superintendent. Nine times 
out of ten, the problems are solved in the school 
by one or all of these agencies. Thorough know! 
edge of pupils, parents, and home conditions 
makes it possible for the school to handle most 
cases of delinquency. If the school fails, the 
juvenile court is the last resort 

Pupils who are in trouble know that they will 
be given a fair hearing and proper treatment 
They also know that no concessions are made 
because of family or social position.’ All pupils 
expect, and receive, the same treatment. When 
rules are made, and they are not numerous, they 
are thoroughly checked and strictly enforced 
Pupils express it as follows: “You don’t like to 
go to the office, but you know that you'll be 
treated fairly when you get there.” In all cases 
the emphasis is placed on rehabilitation, not 
punishment. 

Most important of all, perhaps, is the fact 
that the pupils are thoroughly acquainted with 
the objectives of the school and with each other. 
The majority of them grew up in the system 


and never knew any other. It never occurs to 
them that they should have locks on their 
lockers. All pupils in the high school meet daily 
in a 15-minute assembly. Through these meetings 
they get to know everyone in the school. Such 
organizations as the band and orchestra encour- 
age pupils of junior- and senior-high-school ages 
to work together with a common purpose in 
view. It is an interesting fact that pupils who 
come into the system from other schools fre- 
quently remark about the matter of locks but 
seldom use them 

Graduates as well as pupils have the feeling 
that their property is safe in the lockers. It is 
common practice tor graduates attending basket- 
ball games, or other school functions, to place 
their wraps in one of the lockers. In spite of the 
crowds and the excitement during the 
nothing is stolen 

It is extremely doubtful if any program can be 
forcibly injected into a school, which will auto- 
matically make the pupils honest. Honesty is not 
put on like a mustard plaster but is a slow, 
steady growth which usually begins in the home 
Unless a child is given an opportunity to practice 
it in home, school, and community we can never 
hope to make honesty an integral part of his 
character. 


NEW SALARY SCHEDULE 
LANCASTER, OHIO 
The board of education at Lancaster, Ohio, 
has adopted a new salary schedule for the year 
1937-38, which restores $9,000 of the amount 
cut from the school payroll during the depression 
period. The action of the board affects 123 teach 
ers and the schedule went into effect on May 1 
As explained by Dr. James M. Lantz, pres- 
ident of the board, the schedule is based on 
training and length of teaching experience. It 
seeks to meet five aims as follows: (1) to 
prov.de adequately for the retention of teachers 
rendering satisfactory and efficient service; (2) 
to encourage and stimulate teachers to improve 
the quality of their teaching service by continu 
ing their professional study in teacher-training 
institutions; (3) to guide administrative officials 
in the selection, classification, and assignment of 
teachers, and in determining the rate of compen 
sation to be paid them; (4) to provide teachers 
with a financial outlook by indicating the salary 
which may be expected from year to year in 
terms of increments, and maximum salaries 
resulting from professional study and growth; 
(5) to provide the board with a means of 
determining, vear by vear, their financial obliga 
tions in terms of teachers’ salaries 
The schedule as adopted, is 50 per cent effec 
tive at the present time. When the financial 
status of the board permits, full operation of the 
schedule will be effected without any reserva 


game, 


FOR 


SUPERVISION FOR TODAY 


The former notion that a supervisor gave 
orders and a teacher meekly obeyed simply 
cannot be true with modern classroom meth- 
ods. Teaching today is too broad, too varied, 
too creative a process to be blueprinted by 
a supervisor. Good supervision is possible 
only when teacher and supervisor co-operate 
to wrestle with the problems of instruction, 
each supplying a knowledge and technique 
which the other lacks. To say that a person 
is a good supervisor but that the teachers 
do not co-operate very well with him and 
grow under his leadership would be as ab- 
surd as to say that a person is a good sales- 
man but people just will not buy his goods. 
—Edwin H. Reeder. 


June, 1937 


tion, and the annual payroll will be increased 
by $18,000. Under the 50 per cent adoption of 
the schedule, grade-school teachers will have a 
99 per cent restoration of predepression salaries, 
and high-school teachers 92 per cent. 

Under the rules governing the schedule, all 
newly elected teachers must have completed at 
least a two-year course in an approved normal 
school or kindergarten training school. Credit 
will be given for years of experience outside of 
the Lancaster schools 

Principals in the city schools must have a 
bachelor’s degree by August 31, 1940. Principals 
who do not hold a degree at this time must 
obtain six semester hours of credit or more, 
each succeeding year of service from May 1, 
1937, until the degree is obtained. 

All teachers are required to obtain additional 
training in an approved institution of higher 
learning from time to time. Six semester hours 
of credit, leading to a higher degree or in a 
special field of learning, will be required in 
each two-year period, of teachers with less than 
a bachelor’s degree, whose years of service come 
within the bracket 1 to 18 years inclusive 
Teachers whose years of service come within the 
bracket 19 to 38 vears, inclusive, will be re- 
quired to secure six semester hours of credit 
within each three-year period. Teachers having 
a B.S. or A.B. degree, but less than a master’s 
degree, will be required to secure six semester 
hours of training, in each succeeding three-year 
period. Teachers having a master’s degree will 
be required to secure six semester hours of 
service within each five-year period. 

With the 100 per cent operation of the sched- 
ule, the minimum salary for grade-school teach- 
ers will be $900, and the maximum $1,630. In 
the high school, the salaries will range from 
$1,350 to $2,050 for women teachers with $150 
more for men. 


N. E. A. WILL MEET IN DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 

The National Education Assocation will hold 
its seventy-fifth annual convention in Detroit, 
from June 27 to July 1, nearly a week earlier 
than in former vears. The advance in the date 
was made this year to enable the delegates to 
attend summer sessions following the convention 

The seventy-fifth annual meeting will place 
special emphasis upon the various aspects of pro 
fessional organization and effort. Executive Secre 
tary Willard E. Givens will deliver the keynote 
address of the convention theme at the first gen 
eral session on the subject, “Progress and Prob 
lems of the Association.” Mr. Orville C. Pratt 
of Spokane, Wash., will deliver the presidential 
address on the topic “Then and Now in the 
National Education Association.” 

Society security, safety, conservation of natural 
and human resources are among the vital social 
problems which will be emphasized on general 
sess:on programs 


READING ADOPTS NEW RULES 

The board of education of Reading, Pa., has be 
gun a revision of the rules governing the conduct 
of the public schools. One of the rules provides 
that members of the teaching staff shall be required 
to pass a physical examination certifying to their 
physical fitness. Another rule requires that med- 
ical inspectors make complete sanitary inspec- 
tions weekly of each school building in their re 
spective districts. Particular attention must be 
given to the lighting, seating, heating, ventila- 
tion, and general cleanliness of the buildings 
The cafeteria supervisor, under the rules, will be 
given the task of buying all supplies, of super- 
vising and employing all help for the cafeterias 
The cafeteria supervisor must administer the 
cafeteria funds, fix the selling price of food 
served, and have full control of all special meals 
served. Under the rules, new rental charges have 
been adopted for the public use of the school 
auditoriums and gymnasiums. Formal applica- 
tion for the use of school property must be made 
in duplicate, on forms provided by the school 
board. The use of tobacco or intoxicating drink 
on the premises is prohibited, and no permit will 
be valid unless it is signed by the superintendent. 
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Noise of Five Boisterous Boys 
reduced to that of less than one 


in a School Treated with ACOUWSTONE 






ONLY USG ACOUSTONE 
HAS ALL THESE 5 ESSENTIALS OF 
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3. ABSORBS NOISE AS A SPONGE 
ABSORBS WATER — THEN DISSIPATES IT 





































CHOOL interiors are quieted, made more beautiful, overnight, with 

Acoustone, USG fireproof acoustical tile. Acoustone is applied to new 

or old ceilings—to quiet classrooms, corridors, auditoriums, and libraries. 

Acoustone absorbs and dissipates noise within its millions of intercon- 

nected cells, as indicated in diagram at left. Its use brings out full ability 
of students, enables concentration and thorough understanding. 

When efficiency and maintenance are considered, Acoustone is proved 
the lowest cost acoustical maierial. Acoustone is permanent. It has rich 
integral color. . . needs no further decorating. Acoustone’s beauty 
may be kept fresh indefinitely by simple vacuum cleaning — at a smail 
fraction of the cost of painting. If color changes are desired, Acoustone 
may be painted, positively without damage to its noise-absorbing ability. 


THERE’S A USG ACOUSTICAL MATERIAL TO SOLVE EVERY SOUND-CONTROL PROBLEM 


USG sound-control service includes absorption treatments and materials 
to clarify hearing and reduce noise—also sound-insulation to prevent the 
travel of noise from rocm to room. USG acoustical engineers are always 
available to assist you in an advisory capacity, without obligating you in any 
way. Mail coupon today for free authentic booklet on sound control. 


4. PERMANENT—COSTS LESS TO MAINTAIN 
CLEANABLE, PAINTABLE 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY ALCB-€ 
300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
In Canada. Canadian Gypsum Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Please send your free book “‘Quiet’’ 0. Please send a USG Engineer 0. 


Address__ a 





5. HIGH LIGHT-REFLECTION CUTS 
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| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
COST OF LIGHTING : 
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OTHER USG SOUND CONTROL PRODUCTS ARE: PERFATILE + QUIETILE AN 
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School Roard News 





PITTSBURGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN 
SAFE CONDITION 

A brief report on safety measures in the school 
buildings of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been issued by 
Mr. C. L. Wooldridge, superintendent of buildings 
for the board of education. Mr. Wooldridge 
shows that ample safety measures have been set 
up by the board for the protection of teachers 
and pupils. The board has followed a consistent 
program in making its buildings fire-safe and 
that as a result no fire hazards exist in any of 
the buildings. 

In 1911 conditions regarding safety in the 
Pittsburgh school buildings were deplorable. Since 
that time the board’s fire and safety program 
has consisted mainly of such changes as replace- 
ment of wooden stairways with fireproof stair 
towers, the installation of fire escapes, the re- 
placement of combustible corridors with fireproof 
corridors, the elimination of gas-fired heating 
plants, the limitation of auditorium use to first- 
floor rooms with exits, the elimination of hazards 
on stages, the rehanging of exit doors to swing 
out, the installation of panic bolts on exit doors, 
and the fireproofing of boiler rooms in com- 
bustible buildings. 

The board has for a number of years employed 
an experienced safety inspector to maintain a 
check on housekeeping methods, which has re- 
sulted in the development of a high safety con- 
sciousness on the part of principals, teachers, 
janitors, and pupils. Fire drills have been stand- 
ardized, storage under stairways has been dis- 
continued, the use of explosive cleaning fluids 
has been eliminated, and the use of safety films 
is required at all times. The board has under way 
a program for the installation of modern fire 
alarm systems, which completely divorces the 





alarm from the program system in all of the 
large buildings. All panic-exit doors are inspected 
daily to discover needed repairs, and the board 
maintains an inspection service under which all 
boilers are inspected semiannually. 

Mr. Wooldridge holds that a most effective 
fire and panic protection measure is the fire in- 
spection report, which is filed monthly by the 
school custodian. The report is turned in to the 
district custodian who checks all exceptions. At 
least once each year the district custodian per 
sonally makes out this report. The captain of 
the nearest city fire company also makes an 
inspection and turns in a copy of his report. 


PORTLAND FINANCIAL MEMORANDA 


The board of education of Portland, Oreg., 
issues through its school clerk, Mr. E. T. Stret- 
cher, a monthly financial memorandum, which 
contains in three brief pages, a complete summary 
of the important statistical and financial facts 
which the board of education and the citizens 
generally desire. The mainheads are: 


General Information, including some 25 items, with 
number, and 
cost of instruction for the different types of schools 
Warrants, a statement of the uncalled warrants held 
by the school district 
Bonds, the total bonds outstanding and the payment 
due each year, with interest for five years to come 
Sinking Fund, complete data on _ the 


emphasis on the population, enrollments 


redemption of 

bonds and bond interest, including short-term notes 
Overlapping Debt, a statement to indicate the tota 

debt content of the county, the city, the port, the dock 


commission, and the school district 

The Debt Limit on the total assessed iluatior f 
a ty 

Th issessed Valuation of the scho district for five 


GUARDS HEALTH and 
TEACHES CLEANLINESS 


Solar 
Waste 


Receptacle 


TIDINESS, while it may not be in’ the curriculum, is an im- 
portant thing to teach children. 


The patented swinging top on each Solar Receptacle holds a 
fascination that never wears off. 
“put waste here.” 


It is a standing invitation to 


So many superintendents and principals are so well pleased with 
the results of Solars that we believe you will want them for your 


These Receptacles will keep premises cleaner and 
neater than ever before. Write for descriptive literature and prices. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 
MELROSE PARK, 


ILLINOIS 





Tax Collections, including the total levies, the d 
quencies, and the uncollected balances 

Per Cent of the 1036 and 1037 Taxes, including the 
total of the tax roll, the per cent collected, and th 
umount collected. 

The 1037 Tax Dollar, including a statement of the 


millage and of the percentage of the total loca! tax 
levied 

The Budget Income ind Disbursement f hive 
years past. 

The General Fund, a statement of the current deficit 


banks indicated, the safety of deposits 
Average Amnual Salaries of 
including the 
cation 
Summary of the Financial Situation at the end of 
the year 1936, with emphasis on the building fund 
trust funds, cafeteria fund, debt fund, and general fund 
Uncalled Warrants, an outline of the situation 


PROGRESS IN JUNEAU, ALASKA 

Since the beginning of the school year in 1936 
the public schools of Juneau, Alaska, have had 
in operation a policy of “extra pay for extra 
service” for teachers. There is also a policy pro 
viding equal pay (base pay) for all teachers 
with equal training. The plan has been in actual 
operation during the year 1937 and has been 
working successfully. Under the schedule, a min 
imum salary of $1,260 per year is paid to teachers 
who are graduates of a two-year normal-training 
course, $1,380 to teachers who are graduates ol 
a three-year training course, and $1,500 to teach 
ers who are graduates of a four-year normal, 
college, or university course. A maximum salar) 
of $1,620 will be paid to teachers who have com 
pleted a two-year normal-training course, $1,620 
to teachers who are graduates of a three-year 
training course, and $1,800 to teachers who are 
graduates of a university or college. 

The schedule provides that an annual incre 
ment of $60 will be paid to each teacher until 
the maximum salary is reached. Teachers holding 
a master’s degree will be given $100 in add:t:on 
to the base pay. Teachers who complete a sum 
mer-school course will be given $30 additiozal, 

(Concluded on page &6) 


teachers and principals 
number who possess no general classi 


so acl Ai 
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—the ideal time for you 
to CLEAN and REFINISH FLOORS 


a nd here s the If the present finish of your floors is in fair condition—just covered 


with accumulated grime—give them a thorough cleaning with the 
Finnell Electric Floor Machine. No matter how deeply embedded the 


dirt, Finnell power and speed will rout it out quickly, at lowest cost. 
If necessary to remove the finish, the Finnell representative will 


show you the best way. 





Then apply Gloss Seal, the Finnell man will tell you which type is 

best suited, depending on whether the floors need penetration or 

surface protection. Gloss seal will give a finish hard enough for the 
terrific wear on gymnasium floors, elastic enough for the traffic that pounds through 
corridors, resistant to the scrapes and scratches of feet in the classrooms. It will 
resist acids, alkalis, harsh soaps, water, rubber, burns,—will not darken or discolor. 
Once your floors are treated with Gloss Seal, just a thorough cleaning at intervals, 
perhaps a fresh coat of Gloss Seal once a year, selves your floor problem. 


Investigate now. As the end of school draws near, the busier we shall be, so better 
write now. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 806 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


a 
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¢ Danville, Ky. Through the generosity of the 
owners of a local theater, the high school has 
come into possession of a fine pipe organ. The 
organ will be a memorial to Leslie C. Bosley, 
teacher and superintendent in the schools for 
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Here is the opinion of men in a position to speak with authority and experience. 
All that we might say of PYRA-SEAL could not compare with the word of those 
who used it. Read what they say 
Approved and recommended by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, 
and specified by leading school architects 
. This floor was finished with PYRA-SEAL, and after three years of constant use for 
basketball and gymnasium purposes is still in excellent condition. This floor shines like 
— iagelr? ore. it had been waxed, but is not slippery. It does not scratch or crack. It has the wearing 
Oyen fe 
_ quolities of tempered steel yet is resilient 
_ seven of OO and tough. PYRA-SEAL proved t- 
— 
‘tei ven wee egervens and —_— sell so well on our floor thot 
offices, erinie Senool Syste. ison : 
years 18 efti gnome city Punic Classen and Jac we have used it as a finish 
out 4 rec tt oF , 
> factory an tor lockers and brick 
ime. 
the floors are 3° good consti wane years. work in the halls with 
° : “ 
cae aral Migh Senood oom ba at use for wonderful success. 
sive floors sre * om 
tnis te ¢ 1 and : j 
yo me een for processions y as UM hha 
collegiate vasket dal? wet joss Wax oO” wood. 
we nave aise used OUP ee over » period DIRECTOR OF 
corresse and compost Nee tes. ATHLETICS 
Lew. goos reese " 
pen years wit very Classeo High Schoo! 
e 
yours very *Tuly. - > = 
ew cece —_—,-~ . 
panne 
hee Semen 
VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
(Concluded from page 84) 4 Princeton, Ill. A system of purchasing 
and teachers who travel in European countries supplementary readers in the graded schools dur 
will be given $60 additional pay. For extracur- ing the past two years has met with success, 
ricular activities, teachers will be given extra pay according to George O. Smith, superintendent 
ranging from $10 to $300, depending upon the of schools. The plan has been in_ operation 
type of work engaged in. where a few books have been made to serve eighteen vears. 


SCHOOL DOORS MUST BE UNLOCKED At 


large number of pupils in different schools 


present, seventeen sets of books are being 


In order to provide every possible means of sed n_ grades one to five, thus serving 400 

. . ~ 7 ! 7 ‘ ‘ ; ‘ P 
egress in case of fire or other emergency, the pupils The plan makes it possible for a class 
board of education of New York City has passed in each of the three schools to use the same 


a rule that all exit doors to streets or play yards book two or three times each week. This is 
which are not equipped with ant:panic bolts, done by passing the books from school to school 


must be unlocked at all times when activities are 


¢ Albion, Mich. The school board has ap- 


being conducted in the buildings proved a rental system through which books 
In some of the older buildings where there are will be furnished to 2,000 pupils in the schools 
rooms, libraries, gymnasiums, and _ showers The cost will range from 50 cents to $1.50 per 


equipped with deadlocks, it is required that these pupil per year. 


locks‘ be kept in an open, unlocked position at 


@ Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of educa- 


all times whether the school is in scssicn or not tion has ordered the transfer of its museum 
Doors to typewriting rooms, shops, laboratories, property to the city, subject to conditions pre- 
and libraries may be locked after the close of viously agreed upon by the city commission 
school sessions. The deed includes a provision that for two 

Classroom doors equipped with locks that are years, neither city nor school board shall put 
opened from the inside, may be locked at the more in the budgets for the museum than is 
close of school sessions allowed in their budgets for the current year 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


This provision is intended to protect the board 
irom losing its tax allotment because the extra 


@ Metter, Ga. The school board has voted to expense for the museum has been assumed by 


extend the school term from six and one-half the city. 

months to seven months during the year 1937 @ Miami, Fla. The board of education of Dade 
@ Augusta, Ga. The school board of Rich County has approved a plan for the organization 
mond County has found itself facing the prob of a department to have supervision of all 


lem of broken windows. Recently the board matters pertainng to school transportation, 


passed a rule that because so many windows except the making of contracts. Members of 
were broken, pupils will not be allowed to the department will be a member of the school 
play on the grounds unless they are supervised board to be appointed by the board, the super 


¢ City solicitor D. H. Fulton, Somerville, intendent, a _ representative of the district 
Mass., in an opinion, has ruled that political trustees’ association, the school-board attorney, 


activities of teachers may be restricted by the and a transportation director who is already 
school board. He held that it is entirely up to appointed. The organization will become effec- 
the school board as to how much teachers may tive on July 1, which is the date of the expira 


indulge actively in politics. The school board tion of the present bus contracts. The board has 


has had a rule whch forbids active participation outlined the duties of the department under the 
of teachers in political activities new procedure. 


@ Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education 
has adopted a recommendation of the survey 
committee that a committee of businessmen be 
appointed to give advice on improving the train- 
ing of pupils for office positions. Supt. Edward 
D. Roberts was ordered to prepare a list of 
names for the business commission, the List to 
be presented to the board for selection and 
appointment. 

# Williamsport, Ind. The school board has 
voted to place the schools on a nine months’ 
term basis next year. The term was reduced to 
eight months three years ago. 

4 Lexington, Ky. The offices of the board of 
education have been moved from the city hall 
to a large residence purchased near the Clay 
High School. The change was made because ol 
a demand for larger quarters 

COMING CONVENTIONS 
June 14-15. National Association of Engineers and 


Custodians, at Oklahoma City, Okla. K. P. Grabarkiewicz 
Minneapolis, Minn., secretary 


June 20-24. American Home Economics Association, at 
Kansas City, Mo. Mrs. Katherine McFarland Ansley 
Washington, D. ¢ secretary 

June 21-26. American Library Association, in New 
York City. Carl H. Milam, Chicago, Ill., secretary 

June 21-24. National Conference on Visual Education 
at Chicage Ill 

June 22-24. Nebraska All-State Educational Conier- 


ence, at Lincoln, Nebr. Charles A. Bowers, Lincoln, secre- 
tary 


June 27 to July 1. National Education Association, at 
Detroit, Mich. W. E. Givens, Washington, secretary 
June 70 t July 1. Department of Secondary-Schoo!l 


Principals (N. I 4), at Portland, Oreg. H. V. Church 
Chicago, Ill., secretary 
July 13-14. Massachusetts Public-School Custodians’ 
Association, at Brockton. T. Casey, Springfield, secretary 
dugust 23-28 American Federation of Teachers, at 
Madison, Wis. Irvin Kuenzli, Chicago, Ill., secretary 
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GEOGRAPHY SPAM 


For the elementary grades Nystrom offers a wide choice of simplified 
political, physical-political and regional type maps. Maps of the United 
States and World—large, simple and brightly cclored-—for beginners are 
now ready. For junior and senior high schools special series of economic 
maps of both United States and World are available. 


HISTORY MAPS 


The Sanford-Gordy American History Series include the Old World Back- 
ground. The 45 maps in the Webster-Knowlten-Hazen Series constitute 
the most comprehensive set of European and World History maps. Choice 
of three backings and eleven mountings. Historical pictures and Wilgus 
Directed History Problems and Prejects supplement che maps and texts. 


BIOLOGY CHARTS 


The biology section of our new C36 catalog lists a complete line for all 
biological sciences. Here are charts for every grade of work from the 





more simple ones for elementary physiology, hygiene, botany, zoology, to 
the mest technical anatomical forms. 


Seating Requirements for 






A. J. NYSTROM & Co. September Demand Your 
3333 Elston Avenue Chicago, Illinois a 


Immediate Attention 


Before you get into conference with trout, bathing 
beauties and foursomes, do one little thing! 


Take care of new-term seating needs. 









. 
; The big new Irwin catalog shows a very complete line 
: of class-room and auditorium equipment. All built 
n for convenience, posture-comfort and long life. And 
all moderately priced. 
Write for the catalog; make your selections; send your 
1 order. But do it NOW—while stocks are complete in 
f every line. Avoid the delay and disappointment of 
i last-minute buying—when stocks are down and de- 

. livery uncertain. Start things moving by asking for 
s the catalog. 
‘5 i 
0 j 
| 
: AN IDLE LABORATORY = IRWIN? 
} P . 

1S ; 

| AN EXPENSIVE INVESTMENT tae 


z —_— NEW YORK OFFICE: 381 FOURTH AVE. - TERRITORIAL 


at SHELDON EQUIPPED SPECIAL ROOMS DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


are designed for 


Every Day and All Day Occupancy 


. | Sheldon Planning and Lay-Out Service is Available 
. Thru A Factory Engineer Near You 


MAY HE CALL? 


365 Page Catalog of Laboratory, Home Arts, Manual Arts 
and special Furniture on Request 


"| ELH. SHELDON CO. sancgon! iid. 


nr 
-~ 
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ae en you renoveile 
WS& é YOUR SCHOOL THIS SUMMER 


> 
: Super SHINE-ALL, a Neutral 
\ Liquid Chemical Cleaner for 
wy, all types of floors, painted and 
varnished surfaces. 
















ONEX-SEAL—Approved for Sealing, 
Waterproofing and Polishing Ter- 
razzo, Tile, Marble, Slate. 
TERRAZZINE—Seals the mois- 
ture into the floor: adds from 
nine to eighteen days slow, 
duces a non-slippery, dur- steady curing. 


able and sanitary floor, easy Call dats Hillyard Mainten- VELVA-SAN—Cocoanut Liq- 


to maintain. : . uid Soap. Grime and dirt 

DIAMOND FINISH—Pro- 1e Sater —) Hale pbat=1-) Bal your lelepaat. quickly removed, leaving 

dunes belliens, oe weap. bie h kK d t ‘ the skin soft and velvety. 
ing surface, Easy to apply munity; eS ie diel : y to give you EENOVATOR—Sloch, gum 
ee valuable information on service can be scrubbed and 

YARD'S VAR—A - ° ° . i 
ep-aonensate suns tanto and materials that will save time ee 
an banter Caen GR oh ate Mb cated ct-) ame Nloh''2-) amb aclebbabc-saleb ater: PINE-O-CIDE—A germi- 
y : cide, antiseptic and disin- 
ofoF hee bbbstatemisCReobuttem aster maletae = ice! Has a high phenol 
= cent an a agran 
‘Censuhed Gr debe ate. Hillyards have products for every Bia 

tenance of both Gnished and SA cl-MEe) Mb vatohcohelesaMmeobateM@Bastebbatcctete = HI-KO—A sodium hypo- 


n chlorite solution, has ex- 
HIL-TONE DRESSING—Re- ‘eb ater— supplies for every need. tremely high phenol coeffi- 
moves rubber burns from Ww ° ° h Hill P| cient. Kills the germ tinea tri- 
wood floors; also seals and pro- rite or wire the l1liyar chophyton, which causes 


Athlete's Foot. 
WINDO-CLEAN—A lightning 


cieaner—dissolves grime and 
removes dirt; no effort or mess. 


sultation free. BOILER COMPOUND— Removes 
HIL-BRITE —Self-Polishing Water scale from boilers, stops corrosion, 
Emulsion Wax. Dries bright with- prevents pitting and prolongs the 
out rubbing or polishing. life of your boiler. 


Hillyard Sales Co. 


Distributors HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., St. Joseph, Mo. ons! HARRISON 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES > HarTLE 


tects the surface. Sales Co. for a Hillyard 


NEUTONE DRESSING—For wood ° 
cam Guamee cokes, Predeete service man. Con- 


hard transparent wax-like surface. 


This grammar, published in England, has th erit the tests, and instructions for giving the tests 


he lde 





1937 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED Ihe Progress Arithmetics f simplicity and informality. It does train children t 
The Wonderful Wonders of One-Two-Three Books A and B. By Philip A. Boyer, W. Walker think of language as a means of expressing th A 
By David Eugene Smith. Cloth, 47 pages. Price, $1 Cheyney, Holman White, and Violet Wacker. Paper, 180 few of the illustrative sentences may puzzle d- west 
Published by McFarlane, Warde, and McFarlane, New 186 pages. Price 48 cents each. The Macmillan Con children, who have not come in contact with Enzglist 
York, N. Y pany, New York, N. ¥ customs. The graphic analyses of sentences I 
This enchanting book on the science of numbers, by These books combine the features of formal texts with niscent of methods n nger popular 
the well-known mathematician, will delight many parents the advantages of work books. The present volumes are History of Chicago 
and other readers, as well as children for whom it has been intended for grades three and four Vol. I. By Bessie Louise Pierce. Clot! S55) page 
written. It will supply a long-felt need of teachers as a United States and Canada Price, $5. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, N. \ 
supplementary book. The Wonderful Wonders of One By H. H. Barrows and Edith P. Parker. Cloth, vii Ihe story from 1673 to 1848 
Two-Three will do far more for imaginative young minds 296 pages. Price, $1.44. Silver, Burdett & Company How to Make Candy 
than merely develop a temporary interest in numbers Newark, N. J By Walter W. Chenoweth. Cloth pag Pr 
Proceeding from the fascinating qualities of abstract This second book f the Barrows-Parker geography $1.4 The Macmillan Company, New York, N. ¥ 
numbers, Dr. Smith prepares the way for a greater ap series is addressed to children in the middle grades and While this manual has been prepared especially 
preciation of the concrete mathematical wonders of the constitutes a complete treatment of the United States college seniors in home economi fficiently 
great geometrician, nature and its possession ind of Canada The arrangement simple and inclusive in its statements practices and 
Pupil Personnel Study of Pupils in Minnesota Public follows that of the earlier book and provides in th principles, and its descriptions of materia‘s, t nteres 
Schools first chapter a concrete erview of the United States any ambitious amateur candy maker Recipe ind 
Prepared by the testing committee of the Minnesota as a_ whole taking up in subsequent chapters each techniques included have been successful in making cor 
Council of School Executives. Published by the Minne- important section the West with its mountains and mercially acceptable candies. A final chapter provide 
sota State Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. coastal plains, then the great plains between the Rockies definite information on the making and rketing 
A bulletin containing detailed information for testing und the Mississippi, the Southeastern states east of the home-made candies for profit 
a knowledge of current events among junior-high-schoo Mississippi and south of the Ohio, and finally the Bibliography of Literature on Education Outside the 
students. The data is presented only as an indication of Northeastern states which lie east of the Mississippi United States 
present tendencies in dealing with current events, not as and north of the Ohio By Henry Lester Smith and Wm. I. Painter. Pape 
a criticism of them. The forms include a self-survey test The study of the text is re-enforced by constant 340 pp. School of Education, Indiana Universit 
sheet, directions for giving the test, and descriptive in- questions on and references to the illustrations and This huge compilation includes th tit re 
formation maps which are the real starting point of the work thar 500 articles and books. If American literature on 
Plane Geometry Children are made t understand the reasons for the foreign education systems is as inaccurate and lacking 
By K. B. Patterson and A. O. Hickson. Cloth ] uses which people are making of the land and the in understanding of basic social and cultural conditior 
pages. Price, $1.75. F. S. Crofts & Company, New York natural resources in the mountainous, the farming, and is is European literature t Americar and 
N the industrial districts. Each unit is reviewed with check school systems, we fear that the | graphy present 
A formal text for college exercise, directions for work in the notebook, and sun love’s labor lost. 
How to Read Aloud maries. The children are continually required to expre Essentials of Business Arithmetic 
By H. H. Fuller and A. T. Weaver. Cloth, 184 pages the facts which they have learned and to do so ir By Edward M. Kanzer and Willia L. Schaaf. ¢ 
Price, $1. Silver, Burdett & Company, Newark, N. J the form of maps and graphs, as well as in written 430 pages. Price 91.28. D. Heat & Company 
The sub-title of this book « nveys a clear idea I t summaries and ther < Boston Mass 
content and purpose. It is a guide t nterpretative The authors recognize the fact that re thar ne A complete high-sch tex 
reading’ of literature half of the people live in citi ind are interested in How to Teach Music to Children 
Kefauver-Hand Guidance Tests and _ Inventories: industry or commerce. They have, therefore. emphas‘zed By Clella L. Perkins. Cloth + pag Hal! & 
Grades 7 to 14 the geography facts which explain industry quite as car McCreary, Chicag Il) 
By Grayson N. Kefauver and Haro!d C. Hand. World fully as those which related to farming and rura A text for rural teacher 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. \ The book is entirely ind in the geography tud California Test of Mental Maturity 
This publication is planned to provide tests and in habits which it sets up. It should be effective ir Devised by Elizabeth T. Sullivan, W. W. Clark, and 
entories for complete guidance in the high sch The developing knowledge of and interest in facts of ge Ernest W. Tiegs. Advanced battery, per package, $1.25 
problems which it is intended t meet are highly graphic significance that will lead t a thoroug! nder speciment set 5 cents. Published by Southern California 
personal, differ from community t community and standing and use of these facts in after life School Book Depository, Ltd., Los Angele Calif 
involve points of view that are distinctly controversia English Grammar for Today This is a diagnostic test devised for use with pupils 
Offered in test form, it lacks that scientific accuracy By R. W. Jepson. Cloth, 209 pages. Price, 84 ceat in grades seven to college-sophomore status. The set it 
which is associated with similar testing materials ir Longmans, Green & ( New York, N. ¥ cludes a manua f directions, norn 1 description ol 
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Gor New Installation or for R 


VOGEL NUMBER TEN 
AND TEN-A CLOSETS 


ARE DURABLE, ECONOMICAL 
and DEPENDABLE @ 














N. matter how large or how small the installation, 
Vogel Closets will save you money. They are designed 





public places. 


especially for schools, and are so simple in construction 
that repairs and adjustments are seldom necessary. 
Only the finest materials are used and Vogel Closets are 


seat action so that children cannot forget to flush them. 


Vogel Number Ten and Ten-A Closets are sold by 
plumbers everywhere, and your plumber will tell you 
they are noted for their economy and dependability. 


Ask your plumber 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


aa Wilmington, Del. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Vogel Number Ten—For comfort 
stations, schools, semi-public and 








Vogel Number Ten-A—Same as the 
Vogel Number Ten, except tank is 
concealed behind wall. 


,... Products 








RR eR 
New Books 


a aa 


ASHVE Guide for 1937 

Keratol, 22-1, 228 pages. Price, $5. American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
51 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The “guide” for heating, ventilation, and air 
conditioning is so inclusive, accurate, and author 
itative that a review of each succeeding new 
edition can do little more than express apprecia 
tion of the forward-looking policies which the 
editors are carefully employing in order to keep 
it fully abreast of recently discovered scientific 
facts as well as improvements in devices and 
practices. Not the least satisfactory aspects of 
the book is its unbiased point of view on old 
as well as new developments in the field 

The present book, more than the edition of 
1936, emphasizes the idea of conditioning air for 
human comfort and health as well as for facil 
itating industrial processes and economic well 
being. The technical data have been revised to 
conform with recent discoveries in the research 
laboratory of the Association. Full use has also 
been made of findings in various college labora 
tories and in the research departments of inde 
pendent engineers and manufacturers 

The revival from the depression years is accu- 
rately treated in the catalog data section of the 
book which contains not only a considerable in 
crease in the number of firms represented but 
shows on practically every page the results of the 
enormous activity of the last two years. Manu 
facturers have sought to overcome depression 
conditions by finding and developing new, im 
proved, and simplified devices, particularly in the 
field of cooling, humidification, and air filtering 

Among the new features of the book are a 
complete restatement of the problems of humid 
ification, dehumidification, and water cooling. An 


entirely new chapter on automatic control con- 
cisely describes the new types of control systems 
for residential, commercial, and industrial appli- 
cations. Sound control which is slowly but cer- 
tainly becoming a part of all ventilating systems, 
is discussed from the standpoint both of the 
sound engineer and the air-conditioning engineer 
Air distribution is handled in a new chapter be 
cause the new type of cooling systems have in- 
troduced entirely new problems for the design 
and location of outlets that will serve both for 
warming and cooling. The book is one which is 
an indispensable part of the office reference li 
braries of school-business managers and school- 
building supervisors 

Practice Leaves in English Fundamentals 

By Conrad T. Logan, Elizabeth P. Cleveland, 
and Margaret V. Hoffman. Paper, 72 pages. 36 
cents. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, Mass 

This workbook for the high school is planned 
to facilitate and encourage thinking. It presents 
correct and incorrect forms for the evercise of 
judgments, after the statement of principles and 
the assignment of definite readings from several 
textbooks. Since the Leaves are published in 
two forms, one may be used for practice and 
the other for testing 
Fundamentals of Selling 

By R. G. Walters. Third Edition. Cloth, 488 
pages. South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

This text affords a general introduction to 
commercial selling and is planned for advanced 
classes of the high school and for inexperienced 
adults. Principles, fully illustrated from commer 
cial life, are discussed as the basis of developing 
needed attitudes and skills 
The Winston Simplified Dictionary for Schools 

Shorter Edition. Edited by Thomas Kite 
Brown and William Dodge Lewis. Cloth, 630 
pages. The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa 

This dictionary differs from the complete edi- 
tion in only one respect: Words considered too 





difficult for use by children in the elementary 
school have been eliminated so that the text con- 
tains some 32,550 terms. The original definitions 
have been retained because they are simple enough 
to be understood by fifth and sixth graders. 
Several thousand very modern verbal illustrations 
show the use of words in context. Syllabication 
of plurals, compound words, changes in gram- 
matical treatment and in fact various aspects of 
speech which immature children are likely to 
overlook or misunderstand, are made clear and 
emphasized by special devices 

The Status of the Elementary-School Principal 

in Oregon 

By Roben J. Maaske. Paper, 72 pages. Issued 
by C. A. Howard, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Salem, Oreg. 

This study, prepared originally as a thesis for 
the degree of master of arts, is a factual study 
of the personal data and training of principals — 
their educational experience; their administrative, 
supervisory, teaching, and clerical functions; their 
community relations; and their use of time. The 
concluding section of the study suggests a pro- 
gram for professional improvement of principals. 

While the status of the principalship in Oregon 
has grown very distinctly in recent years, the 
author seems to be unwilling to recommend per- 
manent tenure and continuous employment of 
principals, but contents himself with suggesting 
that they be hired to work two weeks in advance 
of the school year and two weeks following each 
school term. So too, he is unwilling to require 
that principals hold a bachelor’s degree and that 
they have a specific form of license. Similar 
studies in every state would be distinctly helpful. 
Measuring Intelligence 

By Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill. 
Cloth, 416 pages. Price, $2.25. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

This important book contains the complete 
directions for administering and scoring Forms 
L and M of the revised Stanford-Binet Tests 
of Intelligence 
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PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


When Swings, Slides, Giant Strides, See-Saws 
and all the other equipment available for modern 
play-yards, claim your attention 
MEDART PLAYGROUND APPARATUS—espe- 
cially if safety, service and durability concern 
Sixty-two years of manufacturing 
experience is reflected in every piece of MEDART 
Let us help you plan 


Write for 
Playground 

Apparatus 
Catalog P-3 


you most 


Tested APPARATUS 
your Playground. 


Consult with ‘MEDART’ 





ment, Basketball Backstops, Steel Lockers, Ward- 
robes, Cabinets or Shelving. Catalogs on request. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities — Consult your Telephone Directory 
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Modern-School Arithmetic 

By John R. Clark, Arthur S. Otis, and Caro 
line Hatton. Fourth grade, xii-257 pages, Price, 
72 cents World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y 

A new and completely revised edition of a 
book, first issued in 1929. The authors have 
made use of the recent conviction that ar.th 
metic is taught too rap:dly in the lower grades 
and have rather simplified the matter in division 
and simple fractions. At the same time, they 
have introduced a new type of concrete prob 
lems, drawn from child-life situations in city 
and country Finally, they have materiaily 
Strengthened the diagnostic tests and the re 
teaching materials. 

The new book is well balanced, rich in 
optional materials for fast students, and replete 
with practice materials of the meaningful type 
Essentials of Business Mathematics 

By R. Robert Rosenberg. Cloth, 304 pages 
Price, $1.20. Gregg Publishing Company, Boston, 
Mass., and New York, N. Y 

The recent unrest among teachers of mathe 
matics, who have found the older formal courses 
unsuited to the majority of pupils in high school, 
should be allayed by books like the present 
While it is distinctly commercial in scope and 
entirely vocational in purpose, the book has so 
many features which commend it, that it will 
serve any general high-school course of the non- 
college-preparatory type. The book opens with 
a frank classification test to enable the teacher 
to quickly place each student according to his 
knowledge of fundamental operations, speed, and 
accuracy. Ten of the twenty-seven chapters take 
up the essential topics of fundamental arith- 
metic. They differ, however, from the conven- 
tional text in the clear adult approach to the 
principles explained. The illustrative problems 
and learning exercises are taken from real-life 
situations —from retail business, the factory, 
and shop, the common trades, and from con- 
sumer activities. The student is required to 
handle many problems mentally rather than with 


paper and pencil. The illustrative problems sug 
gest short cuts and quick methods ot computa 
tion and proof. The chapters which take up 
distinctly vocational topics present problems in 
the form in which clerks and accountants find 
them 

Each of the chapters is divided into legical 
units and includes a series of timed problems for 
use as achievement tests and review. The book 
closes with a general review and a series ol 
problems taken from civil-serv.ce examinations 
In the hands of a moderately interested and 
skillful teacher, the book will raise high-school 
mathematics to a new level of efiectiveness 
The Circus Comes to School 

By Averil Tibbels. Cloth, 240 pages. Price 
$2.50. A. S. Barnes & Company, New York 
N. ¥ 

The school circus is a favorite activity which 
requires a minimum of work for teachers and 
provides a maximum of purposeful activity, and 
an enormous amount of fun, for the children 
The present book is self-contained and should 
provide any primary teacher or playground 
director with all the information and _ inspira 
tion needed for half a dozen activity or enter 
tainment circuses each different and _ still 
complete 


SCHOOLBOOK FAMINE 


4 real famine in schoolbooks exists at this 
time, according to William McAndrew, writing 
in a recent number of The Saturday Review of 
Literature, Mr. McAndrew scorns the training 
school pedagog who dabbles in home-made out 
lines and prompts his original efforts to find their 
way into pupils’ copybooks. After much waste 
of time, “back they come to the textbook as the 
most complete and economical source of the best 
of our knowledge of the fundamental information, 
skills, and culture, such as belong to the educated 
man 

“Vet the educational journals are now sum- 
ming up reports from school people who com- 
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ONLY ACME 
offers a 


CHAIR 


Built for comfort, de- 
signed for utility and 
priced conservatively, this 
fine Acme Steel Chair 
embodies all of the fea- 
tures essential to public 
speaking. 

The seat is of six ply 
veneer, compound curved 
casein glued and fully 
framed in to prevent 
ony ee. or warping. 
wo braces under the seat 
Rungs rein- 
forced with a steel rod 


for rigidity. 


and a back of dual curve. A back that is deeper, wider 
and more comfortable than any ever produced. May we 


; when considering submit a sample? A new catalog is now available 
Gymnasium Apparatus, Swimming Pool Equip- 
3530 DEKALB STREET . READING, MICHIGAN 


showing 38 exclusive designs. 


ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Folding Chairs 


CELEBRATING FIFTY YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


plain that education has gone lame from lack of 
nutrition. The textbooks have worn out. Orders 
were withheld in the lean years. Torn and. dirty 
volumes are in use everywhere. Moreover, so 
fast have changes come in science, history, geog 
raphy, and even in the teaching of reading and 
arithmetic, that books of 1920, commonly in use 
in 1929, are reservoirs ot error \ regiment ol 
researchers and experimenters in the psychological 
laboratories of universities here and abroad have 
tested and tabulated the ways the mind works; 
and their statistically indisputable conclusion 
settles that a large number of heretofore accepted 
wavs of going at a lesson waste time and damage 
minds 

“Textbook writers are swift in getting the 
proved and improved ways into their new works 
and revised volumes. The traveling bookmen, 
whom publishers organize in classes and give 
lessons on demonstrating a book to schoolmasters, 
are the best educated salesmen extant. They have 
learned the futility of resisting a revised text ol 
a rival publisher when it is threatening to push 
out their own outmoded book. They are scouts 
in the field, eagerly searching for authorial talent 
Now, whenever you talk with one of these mis- 
sionaries of learning, he tells you frankly of the 
plight of the nation’s think works, struggling 
with tools that ought to be scrapped, of schools 
obliged to have two to six pupils using one book 
Since the business upturn the schools have re- 
mained starved from lack of material tor 
instruction 

“The sufferers most injured, of course, are the 
children. They are not wise enough to know what 
is debilitating their schooling. Teachers are the 
next hardest hit. They and the school managers, 
principals, and superintendents know how to 
present the case to school boards, to Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and to local clubs. Follow- 
ing such a movement through to the end would 
give the participants a sort of education that is 
rich with surprises in happy contrast to school 
routine.” 
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Do You Want 


To Save Money? 


(Up to One Third or More of the 
Cost of the Building) 


To Save Space? 


(Up to One|Half and in Some Cases 
One Third of the Floor Space) 


To Increase Capacity ? 


(In an Existing Building With No 
Increase in Size or Space) 


Then Install 


DESKOR CHAIRS 


Send for Proofs or Submit Your Construction 
and Seating Problems Without Obligation to 


DESKOR CHAIR—PARK SQUARE BLDG. 


BOSTON 





SEER AN SRO. ATR. a 


School Build ing News 


¢ Ontonagon, Mich. The board of education 
of QOntonagon Township has applied to the 
Federal Government for a PWA grant to finance 
the construction of a grade school and gymna 
slum, estimated to cost $110,000. Approximately 
$50,000 will be obtained from the PWA and 
$60,000 will be raised through a bond issue 

¢ Columbia, Miss. Construction work has 
been started on a high-school building, to cost 
$150,000. 

@ Quincy, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a new policy, requiring that no free 
permits be given for the use of school buildings 
to any organization except those directly con 
nected with the school system. The rule does 
not apply to the use of school halls by WPA 
community centers 

@ Woonsocket, R. I. The school board has 
approved a new insurance plan, which involves 
three “master” policies and gives the city $234, 
600 more coverage than at present, and a smaller 
annual premium. The “master” policy under 
which the school property will be protected 
against fire loss, will involve three policies, which 
deal with the various agencies to which the 
coverage may be allotted. Under the new plan, 
the full coverage on school property will reach 
$1,485,700, and the annual premium will amount 
to $4,580.91 

4 Boston, Mass. The school board has re 
duced its budget for alterations and repairs to 
schools by $41,000, bringing the present estimate 
to $1,009,000 for the coming year, as against 
$1,050,000 previously estimated. Of the total 
amount, $1,000,000 will be raised by taxation 

4 El Paso, Tex. The school board has voted 
to eliminate a number of fire and explosion 
hazards, which had been revealed in inspections 
by the fire marshal and the superintendent of 
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ON SCHOOL HEATING 


FREE-MAN’S scientific, automatic under- 
feeding of coal is cutting school heating 
costs in all parts of America. Thermostat 
controls regulate automatic operation— 
give clean, uniform, healthful heat. Full 
facts await your inquiry. Write us. 


MADE AND 
GUARANTEED 
BY A MILLION 
DOLLAR COMPANY 


WRITE FOR FACTS 


FREE-MAN STOKER DIVISION 


1RON & BOLT COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





buildings. One of the most expensive items will 
be the installation of new safety valves on school 
boilers 

@ Gloucester, Mass. The school board has 
been asked to approve the erection of two new 
junior high schools in line with a new six-three- 
three program to be undertaken 

@ Greenwich, Conn. The school board has 
begun a study of costs of building and sites in 
connection with a proposed school-building 
program 

@ Chicago, Ill. The school board has com 
pleted plans for a three-story elementary school, 
to cost $130,000 

@ Warba, Minn. Plans have been completed 
for a high school, to cost $80,000. 

¢ Garden City, Kans. The contract has been 
let for a new grade school, to cost $97,000 

@ Chicago, Ill. The school board has begun 
an inspection of the 37 city high-school plants, 
with a view of discovering physical defects in 
the plants preparatory to a rehabilitation pro 
gram. The board has awarded contracts for three 
new schools, to cost a total of $361,109 

# Morton, Minn. The voters recently ap- 
proved a school-bond issue of $60,000, to be 
applied toward the cost of erecting a new school 
addition, estimated to cost $100,000. Application 
has been made for a PWA loan 

¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. Under a new plan 
proposed by the school board and the local fire 
marshal, the city schools will be kept free of 
fire hazards. A custodian is to be named in each 
school building, who will assume full responsi- 
bility for conditions, and will be required to 
present a monthly report to the fire marshal at 
the city fire-inspection bureau. The fire marshal 
has designated five buildings of the city school 
plant which are in need of attention for the 
removal of fire hazards. The custodians will be 
furnished with self-inspection blanks, listing 
twenty questions to be answered monthly 

4 Perryville, Mo. The board of education has 
approved plans ior a new hich school. to cost 


$134,000. Application has been made for a WPA 
grant of $60,000. 

4 Butte, Mont. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $150,000 for school-building 
purposes. 

¢ Henderson, Tex. The voters have approved 
a bond issue of $75,000 for the construction of 
a grade school, a stadium, a gymnasium, and 
the remodeling of a Negro grade school. 

@ New York, N. Y. Fifteen men were arrested 
recently on warrants charging them with labor 
racketeering in the execution of $1,500,000 worth 
of painting contracts for public-school buildings 
in Brooklyn and Queens boroughs. 

Disclosure of the racket tied up with the 
passage of a bill at Albany to divest Mayor 
LaGuardia of his control over the city’s school 
board and give more power to the borough pres- 
idents 

Evidence was furnished that tended to prove 
that tax money for building schools had gone 
to graft instead, with the result that the city’s 
school system is overcrowded to the point of 
great danger to the pupils in some of the 
congested sections 

4 Worthington, Ohio. The voters of the school 
district have approved a school-bond issue of 
$105,000, to be applied toward the cost of an 
elementary and junior-high-school _ building. 
The total cost of the building will be $190,000, 
and application has been made for a federal 
grant of $85,900. 

¢ Sanborn, Minn. The voters have approved 
a school-bond issue of $36,000, to be applied 
toward the cost of a new public school. The 
total cost of the building will reach $64,000 

4 Pittsburg, Kans. The voters of the city have 
approved a school-bond issue of $192,500 for 
school-building purposes. The bonds are to be 
issued only if a federal grant is allowed. The 
federal grant requested by the school board is 
$157,500. The total cost of the construction 
work will reach $350,000 

4 Indianapolis, Ind. The board of education 
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will shortly begin the construction of three high 
schools, an elementary school, and additions to 
two existing buildings. The new con truction 
projects will reach a cost of $875,000 and will 
provide much needed school facilties to elim- 
inate inadequate and insanitary school structures 
¢ Detroit, Mich. The city council has allotted 
nearly $4,000,000 in building funds to the board 
of education for new school construction dur- 
ing the 1937 school year. The new buildings and 
additions will provide facilities for 3,700 more 
children and will relieve the present overcrowded 
condition in the schools. 

¢ Jackson, Miss. The school board has re- 
ceived recommendations calling for the construc 
tion of three new elementary schools to replace 
obsolete structures. 
¢ Tomball, Tex. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $60,000 for the construction of 
a high school. Mr. R. G. Schneider is the archi- 
tect of the building. 
¢ Tulsa, Okla. The school board will shortly 
proceed with plans for the construction of the 
new Will Rogers High School. The building will 
accommodate 1,600 students and will be com 
pleted at a cost of $1,100,000 

@ Ames, Iowa. An election has been called to 
vote on a bond issue for school-building 
purposes. 

4 Elgin, Ill. The voters of the city have ap 
proved a school-bond issue of $350,000. The 
proceeds of the bonds will be used to finance 
the construction of extensive unit additions to 
the high school. The additions will relieve the 
congestion and furnish much-needed facilities 

@ Red Wing, Minn. The voters have approved 
a school-bond issue of $125,000. The proceeds 
of the bond issue will be used to finance the 
construction of two school buildings 

¢ Humboldt, Tenn. The voters have approved 
a school-bond issue of $40,000, the proceeds of 
which will be used for the construction of an 
elementary school. 

# Newton, Kans. The April 
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Indiana 


election, approved a school-bond issue of $225, 
000. The proceeds of the bond issue, together 
with $20,000 in the building fund, will be used 
to finance the rebuilding of two old buildings 
and the erection of additions to two other 
buildings. 

4 Pensacola, Fla. The voters of Schoo! Dis- 
trict No. 16 of Escambia County, have approved 
a school-bond issue of $420,000, the proceeds 
of which will be used in financing an extensive 
school-building program. 

4 Mt. Lebanon, Pa. The citizens have ap- 
proved a school-bond issue of $425,000 for the 
construction of a junior high school. A PWA 
grant of $343,972 has been obtained from the 
Federal Government 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
received bids on eight projects, totaling $431,- 
000, of the $600,000 building program. Bids will 
shortly be received on three further projects in 
the program 

4 Yardv.lle, N. J. The voters have approved 
a bond issue of $110,000 for the financing of 
a new grammar school in Hamilton Township 


LONDON TO REBUILD BLASTED 
SCHOOL 


Oil riches are plentiful enough to provide a 
new building for the London, Tex., Consolidated 
School without a bond issue. The school district 
itself owns nine flowing oil wells, seven of which 
are on the campus of the school which was de- 
stroved in the March 18 explosion. The school 
tax was assessed for the 1936-37 session on prop 
erty valuation of $17,000,000. Accord'ng to J 
R. Kearns, a member of the school board, the 
actual value of the property in the school dis 
trict is $96,000,000. An insurance check for $100, 
000 on the destroyed building has been ordered 
paid to the school board. 

A Texas State Railroad Commission map of 
the London Consolidated School area shows that 
there are 450 oil wells belonging to 27 companies 
in a radius of one mile of the school building 


¢ Quiet in operation 
e Comfortable in use 
e Economical in cost! 


CLARIN MFG. CO. 
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NEW SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAM 
AT GEORGETOWN, S. C. 

The county board of education at Georgetown, 
S. C., has completed plans for a school-building 
program which is extensive in scope and es- 
timated to cost $233,500 

The program includes a nine-classroom high- 
school building for white children, to cost $155,- 
000; a twelve-room grammar school for Negroes, 
to cost $55,000; a vocational shop building, to 
cost $10,000; a school-bus garage, to cost $3,500; 
and a football stadium, to cost $10,000. 

Application has been made for a PWA loan 
and grant to aid in the cost of the construction 
projects. 

The buildings will be erected from plans pre- 
pared by Mr. Arthur Hazard, architect, Augusta, 
Ga. 

DR. A. J. STODDARD 

Dr. Alexander J 
ent of the schoo!s of Providence, R. I., 
head of the public schools of Denver, Colo 
first 

Dr. Stoddard went to Providence as superintendent in 
August, 1929. He had formerly been head of the schools 
of Schenectady, N. Y. Previous to that, he had been su- 
perintendent of Bronxville, N. ¥ 

Dr. Stoddard was educated in the public 
Nebraska and was graduated from the Peru State Normal 
and from Teachers College of the University of Nebraska 
He obtained his master’s degree from Teachers College 
Columbia University, and was later given the Ph.D. degree 
by the same institution. He also studied law for two years 


ELECTED AT DENVER 
Stoddard has resigned as superintend- 
and will become 
on September 


schools of 


at the University of Michigan and the University of 
Nebraska 

Dr. Stoddard will be succeeded at Providence by Mr 
James L. Hanley, formerly assistant superintendent of 
schools. Mr. Hanley is a graduate of LaSalle Academy and 
Boston College, and received his master’s degree from 
Brown University in 1920. The degree of bachelor of 


Northeastern University in 1926, and 
ff education by Harvard in 1931 


laws was given by 


the degree of master 


@ Supt. GLENN O. Swrnc, of Covington, Ky., has been 
re-elected for his tenth year 
@ Mr. L. SANNDsMARK, of Emerson, Nebr., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Circle, Mont 
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Safe.. Healthful. . Recreation 


The modern school yard or playground is incomplete without a 
Haskell Climb-A-Round to develop muscles and initiative. 
made of solidly joined, heavy galvanized steel tubing, with no sharp 
Many children of all ages 
may use it safely at one time, so that in free play or directed activ- 
The apparatus is low in first cost 
and can be quickly erected without any installation expense. Lasts 
for a great many years without upkeep expense. 


angles or rough ends to cause injuries. 


ity they are easily supervised. 


Write for particulars and prices on the various 
Climb-A-Round models. 
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SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS 
WHO ARE MAKING EDUCA- 
TIONAL HISTORY IN 
AMERICAN CITIES 


(Concluded from page 32) 
touch with the educational program of the 
boys and girls of his community. 

Attending approximately six hundred 
board meetings besides many committee 
meetings has taken an abundance of time 
Fellow board members elected him president 
eleven different times, which has added to 
his responsibilities. In all these years Pro- 
fessor Meeker gave even more of his time 
than was required. 

What greater service to his community 
could this kindly veteran educator give? - 
J. L. Larson. 


A BUILDING TO SERVE THE 
ENTIRE COMMUNITY 
(Concluded from page 42) 

Considerable care has been taken in the 
selection of built-in cabinets and perma- 
nent furniture adapted to the instructional 
program. The corridors have steel lockers 
for the high-school pupils, and the elemen- 
tary rooms have built-in wardrobes. Steel 
folding gates are provided in both corri- 
dors so that the classrooms may be shut 
off from the auditorium unit when the 
building is used by adult groups. 

The building was financed as already in- 
dicated by annual budget allotments made 
for several years in advance. A bond issue 
for $60,000 was issued at the favorable 
interest rate of 2.6 per cent. This debt will 
be paid off in thirteen years. No increase 
in the annual tax levy will be needed over 


O. P. Box E. 


that which was required for the advance 
fund. 

The following was the construction cost: 

General contract, $111,544; electrical, 
$6,825; mechanical, $20,942; temperature 
control, $2,997; equipment, $9,702; land, 
$7,000; miscellaneous, $950; total cost, 
$168,706.80. 

A plan for the development of the site 
has been worked out and it is estimated 
that $5,000 additional will be necessary 
for the completion of the athletic field, 
playgrounds, and tennis courts. 


REVISED INDEX NUMBERS 
OF STATE SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 
(Concluded from page 53) 
saying that the state would rank among the 
upper fourth of the states on the majority 


Criterion Date taken from 
Reference 
Vumber Page Column 
l l 62 12 
2 l 50 10 
; 1 50 19 
4 l 62 14 
5 l 56 17 & 18 
I 56 17 
* 43 3 
8 43 »& 3 
) l 0 
10 l 0 5&6 
11 1 84 5 
4 496 8 


*Perhaps Col. 2, kindergarten 


DETTRA’S 
“BULL DOG” 














This flag conforms exactly with the U. 
S. specifications for Government use. 


Write for our school flag price list list- 
ing everything in flags that schools use. 


Trade Mark Reg. 


BUNTING FLAGS 


Every School and Schoolroom 
should display these Bull Dog 
Bunting Flags ‘‘Best by Test.”’ 
Made in all sizes 

inches up to 20x38 ft. 


rom 15x24 


ON EVERY FLAG 
LOOK FOR ME 


All Bull Dog Flags 
are dyed with our 
EVERLASTING 
DYES, with TUFF- 


TEXT finish. Dou- 
ble stitched starsand 
stripes 





I AM GOOD 
AND TOUGH. 











DETTRA FLAG COMPANY, Inc., Mfrs. 


OAKS, PA. 


of representative index numbers that would 
be prepared. In the case of Idaho, which 
represents the extreme amount of change 
from one list to the other (from twenty-sec- 
ond to sixth), the average of the ranks is 14, 
and one cannot say much other than that the 
state should probably fall among the second 
fourth of the states if several other some- 
what similar index numbers were computed 

Such considerations lead to the general 
conclusion that one should not accept the 
results of any index number as final, precise, 
or beyond debate. One will, however, rec- 
ognize in index numbers a device for bring- 
ing together into a single series a complex 
set of aspects that could not readily be hand- 
led in any other way; and, if the sources of 
the original data are correct, and the work 
has been carefully done, one will accept 
index-number values as being substantially 


Used directly 

Used directly 

Used directly 

Used directly 

Col. 17 divided by Col. 18* 

Number of pupils graduating from 
high school, divided by number enrolled** 

Subtracted from 100 

Col. 3 subtracted from Col. 2 and 
difference divided by Col 

Used directly 

Sum of Col. 5 and Col. 6 

Total current expenses divided 
by wealth 


should have been subtracted from Col. 18 before dividing 


**Reports of graduates were not received from as many schools as were reports of total enrollment; the figures 


us d were 


however, the only published national figures for this purpose. 
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comfort. 





ARLINGTON desks 
are better desks and 
the cost is nominal. 


Write for Our Latest Catslog 


ARLO No. 900 
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accurate, and sufficiently reliable for the 
majority of practical purposes 
Sources of Data for State Index Numbers 

Basic data were taken from the following four ref 
erences 

1. Statistics of State School Systems, 1033-34. United 
States Office of Education, Bulletin 1935, N« 4 
Advance pages. (Chapter II of the Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States: 1932-34.) Washington 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1936. 111 pp 

2. Statistics of Public High Schools, 1033-34. United 
States Office of Education, Bulletin, 1935, No 
Advance pages. (Chapter V of the Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States: 1932-34.) Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1937. 75 pp 
3. Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1 
Washington, D. C Government Printing Office, 1935 
817 pp. 

4. National Industrial Conference Board Bulletin, No 
62, February 20, 1932 

The specific data used for each criterion, and the 
treatment given these data, are indicated in table on 
page 97. In Criteria 7 and 8, data on illiteracy are used 
as of 1930 and 1920, and in Criteria 11, wealth is taken 
as of 1930 because there are not later figures 


available 
All other data, so far as is known, are for the year 
1933-34, 


A TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
PROGRAM 
(Concluded from page 51) 

and members of the school community met 
in assembly, some eight hundred in all, to 
receive the final report, comment upon it, 
question the visiting groups, challenge their 
conclusions, and finally, to adopt the report 
with the express resolution that it serve as 
a guide in the coming year in point of 
curriculum revision, limitation, and extension 

Presented at the Institute as a supplement 
to the formal report. were a series of motion- 
picture films, taken under the supervision 
of the Teachers’ Club, covering type activ- 
ities in all phases and divisions of the school 
curriculum. The films. in and of themselves 
are a visual survey of the school program 
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SQUIRES’ INKWELLS 


To Assure Your School the Best 


ARLINGTON 


Manufacturers 


Arlington Heights, Ill. 


SQUIRES 
205 ROSS ST. 


in daily operation and at the Institute they 
served particularly to create a sympathetic 
interest and understanding of the schools, 
their objectives and problems, among the 
parents and members of the community who 
had joined us in the Institute, serving to 
provide a realistic background to the report 
itself, and making those phases of the in- 
structional program under discussion, more 
intelligible to lay interest and understanding. 

As Dr. Schorling stated in his preface to 
the report, “it is obviously desirable for 
teachers to look at their schools and to visit 
each other.” We append our own conclusions 
that the survey has served to afford the 
teacher and administrator alike in Fordson 
schools with a clear and unprejudiced view 
of the position occupied by Fordson schools 
in the steady stream of changing social and 
economic values, and to afford a basis from 
which may be evolved a philosophy and 
technique of instruction that will serve to 
keep public-school education in pace with the 


ever-increasing complexities of social inter- 
course 
We, in Fordson schools, are particularly 


happy that Dr. Schorling and the committees 
have reported that, “there is clear evidence 
in the schools that the emphasis is on the 
development of social and personal qualities 
of pupils, without sacrificing the mastery of 
fundamentals and the systematic organization 
of subject matter 


STATE SCHOOL-BOARD CONVENTIONS 
The Kentucky Association of School Boards 
met at Louisville, on April 16. Dr. Clyde Moore 
of Ithaca, N. Y., president of the New York 
State School-Board Association, was the principal 
speaker 
The following school officials took part in the 


ad scussion 


June, 1937 


RELIABILITY 
ECONOMY 
SATISFACTION 


Common Sense 
Inkwell No. 12 


Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 60 


INKWELL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





H. B. Scheurman, Carrollton board of educa- 
tion; Mrs. Frank L. McVey, Lexington board of 
education; Wayne Lewis, Ashland board of edu- 
cation; Ed Pfleuger, Covington beard of educa- 
tion; Allen Burk, chairman, Christian County 
board of education; Mrs. Thomas Dulin, Fayette 
County board of education; W. M. Wilson, 
Columbia, president of the department of super- 
intendents, K. E. A.; J. O. Lewis, superintendent 
of schools, Fulton; T. W. Oliver, superintendent 
of schools, Pikeville; Mrs. B. W. Whitaker, state 
president Kentucky P. T. A.; Mrs. Marie Turner, 
superintendent of Breathitt County schools, and 
T. O. Hall, superintendent of schools, Greenville. 

Dr. G. O. Larson, member of the board of 
education at Laporte, was elected president of 
the Northern Indiana City School Administra- 
tors’ Association 

Other officers elected were Paul Van Riper, 
superintendent of Lebanon schools, vice-president, 
and Frank Medsker, superintendent of Alexander, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer of the organi- 
zation 


OFFICERS OF IOWA SCHOOL-BOARD 
ASSOCIATION 

The Iowa State School-Board Association, at 

its recent meeting, elected the following officers 

President, Mr. Charles Miller, Albia; vice- 

president, Mr A. § Atchison, Washington; 

secretarv-treasurer, Mrs. E. C. Smith, Newton 


CONFERENCES OF SCHOOL BOARDS 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 

The State Department of Education of Massa 
chusetts held a series of conferences tor s« hool 
board members throughout the state, during the 
period from May 17 to 21 

One conference was held May 17, in the North 
Adams State Teachers’ College, and another took 
place in the Westfield Teachers’ College on 
May 21 

Another series of conferences has been planned 
at the Worcester, Bridgewater, and Salem State 
Teachers’ Colleges 
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BEHEE & KRAHMER 


ARCHITECTS 


24 Branford Place Newark, N. J. 


F. E. BERGER @ R. L. KELLEY 
Architects 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


Lincoln Bldg. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 


ARCHITECTS 


730-14th Street DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 
ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Marquette, 
Michigan 


CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 
Consultant and Plan Adviser-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 


former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education 


New York Office-Suite 1423-33 W. 42nd St. 


FLOYD E. DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECT 


79 West Monroe St., Chicago. III. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY IN THE 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 
(Concluded from page 20) 
school program from becoming unbalanced, 
have tended to perpetuate many unsatis- 
factory small districts which have become 
burdened with indebtedness, have handi- 
capped the poorer districts, and have gen- 
erally made a satisfactory minimum pro- 
gram almost impossible in many districts. 

If such measures as those discussed 
above do handicap the poorer communi- 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Gechool Qxchitects Directory 


MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 


1 make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 

Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 10 Years Experience. 

QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


109 N. 8th Street 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania 
Member—N.Y.Chapter American Institute of Archts 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bidgs 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. L. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. L A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 


Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 


Appraisals of School and College Buildings 


2100 OLDS TOWERBLDG.,LANSING, MICHIGAN 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408-Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. L. A. 





ties and if they do not necessarily insure 
a balanced program, what plan can be 
adopted by a state in order to accomplish 
these purposes? If too large a proportion 
of the expenditure for schools is devoted 
to capital outlay, the children suffer; if 
too little is spent on buildings, the chil- 
dren likewise suffer. If there is no plan or 
safeguard, the program is very likely to 
be unbalanced and the outcome disastrous. 

The second part of this article will be 


concerned with a plan designed to remove 














MCGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 
ARCHITECTS 
DWIGHT H. PERKINS—Consultant 


225 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Lil. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


CHARLES T. ROBERTS 


ARCHITECT 
Guaranty Bank Building 


Alexandria, La. 


STARRETT and VAN VLECK 


ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


O. Vogelbach & Associates, Inc. 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


Complete Design and Maintenance 
Service Rendered 

Chamber of Commerce Buildir g 

Newark New Jersey 
needless handicaps from the poorer com- 
munities and, at the same time, to aid in 
preserving a balanced program as far as 
capital-outlay expenditures are concerned. 


HIGH-SCHOOL FAILURE IN 
TEXAS: ITS CAUSES 
(Concluded from page 24) 
lance on the part of the teachers and the 
administrative officers can do much to 
materially reduce the percentage of annual 

nonpromotion in the public schools. 
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BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
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Music Teachers Placement Service 
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Music Teachers Placement Service 
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Herman R. Maier, M.A., Manager 


18 East 16th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


HART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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A high quality chalkboard of great strength, and low 
cost. Cannot be broken with a hammer, is water- 
proof, and guaranteed against warping or bulging. 
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ARCTIC PATROLS by Capt. William 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 











Careful analysis of data and close adherence to 
requirements of positions mark our recommenda- 
tions. We serve excellent teachers best by serving 
administrators effectively. Member N. . we oe 
ADDRESS 1200 STEGER BUILDING, 
28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


Established 1885. Enrolls only the best Adminis- 
trators and Teachers. Many outstanding. Send 
us your vacancies. Service free. N.A.T.A. 


“Correspondent” Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y., 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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Branch: 945 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


A Superior Agency for Superior People 
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Services Free to School Officials 
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DUDEFIELD’S Daustless 
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A neat substantial metal trim for blackboards, with a chalk 
trough that takes care of the dust, and an eraser cleaner for 
cleaning erasers. 
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For Nature Study Classes 


THE ABC OF 
ATTRACTING BIRDS 


By Alvin M. Peterson 











How to identify birds and their habits, 
flight, dress, and song; how to provide for 
their wants by means of the right kind of 
bird houses and baths, feeding and nesting 
boxes; and how trees, bushes, and vines 
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act as bird attractors. Illustrated. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
New York Milwaukee Chicago 
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ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 
Celotex Co., The 
Johns-Manville Corp 
U. 8S. Gypsum Co. 

Wood Conversion Co 

ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 

AIR CONDITIONING 
Fulton-Sylphon Co. 

Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Trane Co The 

ARCHITECTS 
(See Architects Directory, page 99) 

ART MATERIALS 
American Crayon Co., The 

AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seacing Co 
Deskor Chair Corp. 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
Peabody Seating Company, The 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co 

BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
Hillyard Cuemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
Weber Costello Co 

BLACKBOARD FINISH 
Carbon Solvents Laboratories 

BLACKBOARD—MANUFACTURED 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co 
Weber Costello Co 

BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudtield Mfg. Co. 

BLEACHERS 
Newcastle Products, Inc 
Universal Bleacher Co. 

Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 
Kewanee Boiler Corp 
BOILER COMPOUNDS 
hrilivard ©. emical 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
BOOK CASES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Kunadtz Co., Theo 
Peterson & (o., Leonard 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
BRUSHES—FLOOR 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
Weber Costello Co 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 


Standard Gas Equip’t Cory 
Walrus Mfg. Company 
CASTERS 


Bassick Co., The 
Faultless Caster Co 


CAULKING COMPOUNDS 


Sonneborn Sons, L 
CHAIRS 

American Seating Company 

Arlington Seatine Co 


Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Deskor Chair Corp 
Heywood -Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
Kundtz Co., Theo 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Peabody Seating Company, The 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co 
CHALK 
American Crayon Co., The 
Binney & Smith Company 
Weber Costello Co 
CHARTS 
Weber Costello Co 
CLAY—MODELING 
American Crayon Co... The 
CLEANING SUPPLIES 
Colcate-Palmolive-Peet Co 
Finnell System, Inc 
Ford Company, The J. B 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 


International Business Machines 


Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Co 
CORK TILE & CORK CARPET 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc 
CRAYONS 
American Crayon Co., The 
Binney & Smith Company 
Weber Costello Co 
CRAYON COMPASSES 
Weber Coatello Co 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfg. Co 
Weher Costello Co 
DETERGENTS 
Ford Company, The J. B 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 
Ford Company, The J. B 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical! Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
DISINFECTANTS 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical —— 
Vestal Chemical Compan 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company. W. W 
Peterson & Co.. Leonard 
Sheldan & Company, E. H 


DOOR CHECKS 

Norton Door Closer Co. 
DOOR CLOSERS 

Norton Door Closer Co. 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Kimball Co., W. W. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

Crane Company 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 

Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
EMERGENCY LIGHTING 

Electric Storage Battery Co. 
ENGRAVERS 

Premier Engraving Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 

Weber Costello Co. 


ERASERS 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
Weber Costello © 


EXIDE BATTERIES 
Electric Storage Battery Co 


EXIT DEVICES 
FIRE EXIT DEVICES 


Vonnecut Hardware Co 
FENCES—STEEL WIRE 
Pittsburgh Steel Co 
Stewart Iron Wks. Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 
FILING CABINETS 
All-Steel-Equip Co., Inc 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Potter Mfg. Corp. 
FLAGS 
Dettra Flag Co., Inc 
FLOOR COVERING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Finnell System, Inc 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratortes 
Sonneborn Sons 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOORING 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Armstrong Cerk & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc 
FLOOR SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
American Floor Surfacing Machine 
Finnell System, Inc 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOOR TILE 
Armstrong Cork & Insulatior Co 
Johns-Manville Corp 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc 
Norton Company 
Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co 
FLOOR TREATMENTS & 
COMPOUNDS 
American Floor Surfacing Machine 
Co 
Finnell System, Inc 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboraturies 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons. L 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOOR WAX 
Finnell System, Inc 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemica] Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, L 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Acme Chair Co 
American Seating Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
Kundtz Co., Theo 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
Peabody Seating Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Newcastle Products, Inc 
FURNITURE—CLASSROOM 
American Seating Company 
Arlineton Seating Co 
Keckley-Cardy Co 
Columbia School Furniture Corp 
Deskor Chair Corp 
Hamilton-Invincible, Inc 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Irwin Seating Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Kundtz Co., Theo 
Peabody Seating Company, The 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
Shekion & Co., E. H 


GLOBES 
Nystrom, A. J 
Weber Costello Co. 
Kane, MeNally & Co 
GRANDSTANDS 


Newcastle Products, Inc 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Petersen & Co 
Porter Co., J. E 
GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn 
GYMNASIUM SEATING 
Universal Bleacher Co 
Wavne [ron Works 


HEATING & VENTILATING 
SYSTEMS 


Crane Company 
Dunham & Co.,C._A 
Nesbitt. Inc.. John J 
sturtovant Co., B. F 
Trane Co., The 


HEAT REGULATORS 
Johnson Service Compan: 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


Powers Regulator Co. 


HUMIDITY CONTROL 
Johnson Service Company 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


Powers Regulator Co. 
KS 


American Crayon Co., The 
Turner & Harrison Pen Mfg. Co. 
INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co 
Squires Inkwell Co. 
Wolkins & Co., H. 8 
INSULATION (HEAT) 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 
Celotex Co., The 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
U. 8. Gypsum Co 
Wood Conversion Co 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Ford Company, J. B. 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 
AND PANELS 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
Walrus Mfe. Co 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Christiansen Co 
Hamilton-Invincible, Inc. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Walrus Mfze. Co 
LAUNDRY CLEANING SUPPLIES 
Ford Company. The J. B 
LAWN MOWERS 
Jacobson Mfg. Co 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Hamilton-Invincthle, Inc. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Remington-Rand, Inc 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
LIGHTING—EMERGENCY 
Electric Storage Battery Co 
LINOLEUM 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 
LIQUID SOAP 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Funtineton Laboratortes 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equip Co., Inc. 
Bercer Mfc. Co 
PDurabilt Steel Locker Co 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
MAPS 
Kand. MeNally & Co 
Nystrom, A. J 
Weber Costello Co 
MICROSCOPES 
Spencer Lens Company 
MIMIOGRAPHS 
A. B. Dick Co 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Ampro Corp 
Bell & Howell 
Victor Animatoeranh Corp 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 
PASTE 
American Crayon Co., The 
PENCILS 
Autopoint Co 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
— Pencil Sharpener Co 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Co 

Turner & Harrison Pen Mfg. Co 
PIANOS 

Kimball Company. W. W 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Haskell, Inc., W. E 

Porter. J. E Corp 

Recreation Equipment Co 
PLUMBING pinvuRe 

Church, Mfg. Co., C 

Crane Company 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 

Sloan Valve Co 

Taylor Company, Halsey W 

Vorel Co., Jos 
POINTERS 

Weber Costello Co 
POLISHING & WAXING 

EQUIPMENT 

Finnell System, Inc 

Hillyard Chemical Co 

Huntington Laboratories 

Midland Chemica! Laboratories 

Vestal Chemical Company 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS 

Newcastle Products, Inc 

Wayne Iron Works 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

Newcastle Products, Inc 


PRINTSHOP EQUIPMENT 
American Type Founders Co 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Company 
PROJECTION MACHINES 
Bell & Howell 
Holmes Projector Co 
Victor Animatograph Corp 
Universal Sound System 
PUBLISHERS 
Allyn and Bacon 
Bruce Pub. Co 
Gregg Publishing Co 
Rand McNally & Co 


RADIO 
Wholesale Radio Service Co 

RADIATORS 
Crane Company 
Dunham & Co., C. A. 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Standard Electric Time Co., The 

SCISSORS 
Acme Shear Company, The 

SHOWERS 
Crane Co. 

Powers Kegulator Company 

SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Co. 

SOAP AND SOAP DISPENSERS 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Ford Company, J. B. 

Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
SOUND DEADENING MATERIALS 


Armstrong Cork & Insulatien Co. 
Celotex Co., The 


Johns Manville Corp. 
U. 8. Gypsum Co 
Wood Conversion Co 
SOUND PICTURES & 
Bell & Heeew EQUIPMENT 
Holmes i Compa: 
Universal Sound System Tne. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Co 
STAGE Cyer Aine, EQUIPMENT 
AND SCENER . 
Beck Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Co. 
Universal Scenic Studio 
STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co 
Norton Co 
STEAM SUPPLIES 
Crane Company 
Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc 
STEEL CABINETS 
All-Steel-Equip Co. 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Lyon Meta! Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL CHAIRS 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
STEEL SHELVING 
All-Steel-Equip Company 
petace Mfg. Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 


STOKERS 
Butler Mfg. Co 
Illinois Iron & Bolt Co 
STOOLS—STEEL 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
Grinnell Co 
TABLES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W 
Kunitz Co., Theo 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Remineton-Rand, Inc 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Dunham& Co., C. 
Johnson Service Cc a 
Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Powers Reculator Company 
TOWELS—PAPER 
A.P.W. Paper Company 
TIRES 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
TYPEWRITERS 
Remington-Rand, Inc 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
Crane Company 
Hoffman Specialty Co., Ine 
Sloan Valve Co 
VARNISHES 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, L 
VENTILATORS 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 
Amopro Corp 
Bell & Howell 
Universal Sound System, Inc. 
Victor Animatorraph Corp 
VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 
Christiansen Co 
Hamilton-Invincible, Inc 
Kewaunee Mfc. Company 
Kimball Company. W. W 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
WARD ROBES—WOO0D 
Evans, W. L 
WARD ROBES—STEEL 
Berger Mfg. Co 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Newcastle Products. Inc 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co 
Solar-Sturcis Mfg. Co 
WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Co., The 
Binney & Smith Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 
Detroit Steel Protucts Co. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O 

























































The whole wide 
world iS knocking 
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GEORGE F.ZO0K 


President 
American Council on Education, says: 


"In appropriate classroom situations, stu- 
dents learn 20% to 90% more, forget less, 
and learn in a shorter time when taught 
by films than when taught by other methods.”’ 


1 @ Thousands of reels of educational motion 
pictures are waiting for a chance to enrich, 
lighten, speed, and make more interesting the 
F work of your pupils and staff. Many subjects 
i are made clear which are extremely difficult to 
visualize and explain by words alone. 

Accept this help by using Bell & Howell 
theater-quality projection equipment, silent or 
sound, and the self-selective services of the 
Filmosound Rental Library. The richness and 
comprehensiveness of our library resources will 
inspire every forward-looking educator and school 
administrator. Send now for free list of films. 


At the N. E. A. Convention, 
Detroit, June 27 to July 2, 
visit the Bell & Howell 
booth, No. A-60. 













FILMOSOUND 138, the 
16mm. sound-on-film 
projector which is kind to 
children’s eyes and ears 


BELL & HOWELL 





Bell & Howell Company ASBI 6-07 


1814 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, II] 


Gentlemen 
send me information on 


Without obligation please 


Silent 
Free Films 


Sound 
Sound 


16 mm. Projectors 


1 i 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 16 mm. Rental Films: | 
Equipment Used 
| Signed Title | 
Sc hool | 
: Address | 
City State 
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School Buyers’ News 


TRADE PRODUCTS 


Offer New Microfilm Reader. The Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., has an- 
nounced a new Microfilm reader for use in school 
and college libraries. This reader is intended par- 
ticularly for use in connection with micro-photo- 
graphs of rare or valuable out-of-print publica- 
tions, sketches, and illustrations. The reader fits 
any standard 35 millimeter film, and provides 
magnification of from 7% to 8 times. An illus- 
trated circular is available for school authorities 

Announce New Additions to Hild Line of 
Cleaning Aids. The Hild Floor Machine Co., 
1313 W. Randolph St., Chicago, has recognized 
the need for light-weight, easily portable vacuum 
cleaners for routine work and has perfected two 
units for use in cleaning rugs, carpets, and up- 
holstery. j 

The Hild three-pressure applicator pressure 
tank has three brushes and adjustable screws and 
is equipped with a hose for use in cleaning rugs 
and carpets on the floor and for cleaning up 
holstery 

Announce New Painting Crayons. The Ameri- 
can Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio, makers 
of crayons for school use, have announced 
“Payons,” which is paint in the form of sticks 
of crayon, with the advantages of both. 

“Payons” combines the two mediums of paint 
and crayon, which makes possible many new and 
fascinating art techniques. Where there is need 
for a touch of water color. or for simple color 
studies, a brush and clear water will transform 
the crayon markings into brilliant water color 
The Payons crayon will be found useful in schools 
where economy is a necessity 

A copy of a color folder, telling the story 
of the new painting crayon, will be sent free 
upon request. 

Announce Medart Telescopic Gymnasium 
Seats. The Fred Medart Mig. Company, St 
Louis, Mo., has announced its new Telescopic 
Gymnasium Seats as an addition to its extensive 
line of school equipment 

The Medart Gymnasium seats, which are in- 
tended for indoor use, operate on a roll-away 
or telescopic principle, which permits the several 
rolls of seats to be “nested’’ out of the way 
when not in use. An outstanding advantage of 
the gymnasium seats is the ease with which seats 
may be drawn in and out of place by one person. 

The Medart seat is the result of precision- 
built fabrication. The weight of the seat is evenly 
distributed over the floor area in use, and there 
is no unnatural strain on any part of the gymna- 
sium floor. The finished appearance of the equip- 





Seats 


Medart Telescopic 


Gymnasium 
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ment is certain to improve the appearance of 
any gymnasium. A copy of the catalog describing 
the equipment may be had by any school official 
upon request. 

Announce Handy Chalk Box for Classroom 
Use. The Weber Costello Company, Chicago 
Heights, Ill., has announced its new quarter- 
pack chalk cartons for classroom use. The new, 
attractive carton contains 144 sticks of crayon, 
neatly divided into four boxes of 36 sticks each. 
It is a convenient departure from the old saw- 
dust-filled box and makes distribution to the 


various classrooms easier. Instead of distributing 
aN 





The New Alpha “Unit Package” 
Saves Chalk. 


the chalk in handfuls, the supply is kept in a 
neat box which fits the teacher’s desk drawer 
The carton itself is flat and can be easily placed 
on the supply shelf. 

Schools throughout the country are regularly 
using the Alpha dustless chalk because it pro- 
duces clean, crisp writing, can be easily erased, 
and lasts a long time. A trial package of 36 
sticks will be sent to any school official upon 
the payment of 25 cents 

New Type Porter-Cable Take-About Sander. 
A balanced, portable sander, using a 4 by 27-in 
abrasive belt, has just been placed on the market 
by the Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y 

The machine is designated as the “take-about” 
sander. The frame is polished aluminum, with 
molded bakelite intake and exhaust air grids. 
Both the rear and front handles are nonmetallic 
The front and rear pulleys are each 4 by 234 in 
in diameter. The driving pulley is operated 
through a silent transmission powered by a 1'4- 
h.p. universal motor. The motor is placed in a 
horizontal position, parallel to the sanding shoe, 
which gives the machine a true balance in all 
directions 

The sander is capable of a speed of 1,650 r.p.m., 
and surfaces either new or old wood. removes 
paint, shellac, varnish, or other materials. It is 
useful for light metal-grinding operations. Com- 
plete information concerning the machine is 
available upon request 


TRADE NEWS 
Wolkins Company Announces Change in 
Officers. At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Henry S. Wolkins Company, of Boston, 
on March 2, new officers of the firm were elected 
The change in officers was made necessary as a 
result of the death of Mr. Henry S. Wolkins, 
president of the company. Mr. Albert D. Mc- 
Carthy, formerly sales manager and vice-president 
of the firm, was elected president. Mr. George 
B. Wolkins was named treasurer. Mr. Arthur 
Stanley, formerly with the Kewaunee Company, 
was elected vice-president. Mr. Edwin L. Burn- 
ham, formerly sales manager for the P. Derby 
Company, was elected secretary 
Issue Standard Code for Testing and Rating 
Steam-Unit Heaters. The Industrial Unit 
Heater Association, 5-208 General . Motors 
Building, Detroit, Mich., has announced a new 
standard code for testing and rating steam-unit 
heaters, which contains definitions, rating, stand- 
ard basis of rating, tolerance, outline of tests, 
equipment tor testing, test procedure, and diret 
tions for computation of results 
A copy of the circular describing the code is 
available upon request 
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SCHOOL TRADE NEWS 

Announce Awards for International Business 
Machines Contest. The International Business 
Machines Corporation, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., has announced the selection of a 
jury of educators who will determine the awards 
in the firm’s creative writing contest for junior- 
and senior-high-school students 

The results of the contest, which 
March 20, will be announced shortly. The na- 
tional award is a four-year university-tuition 
scholarship in a school of the winner’s choice. In 
addition, awards will be made to the winner in 
each of the 52 states represented, as well as to 


closed on 


their schools 
New Vulcan Gas Cooking Equipment. The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, 18 East 


41st St.. New York City, has just issued a minia 
ture 16-page catalog describing Vulcan gas cook 
ing equipment for use in schools and educational 
institutions 

The catalog lists stoves with the new Vulcan 
radial fin top, which improves the heating effi 
ciency of the cooking surfaces, prevents 
heat, insures higher temperatures. and produces 
substantial savings in gas and food mater als 
The radial fin top provides instant boiling heat 
so that there is no loss of time in cooking. The 
top lasts longer, and reduces meat 
shrinkage. It improves the working conditions 
also because it insures satisfactory equipment for 


loss of 


Saves fas, 


the cooking force, resulting in better moral and 
greater efficiency 
Complete information about the new Vulcan 


radial fin top may be obtained by writing to the 


Standard Gas Equipment Corporation in New 
York City 

Improved Lighting Equipment for Schools. 
The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, 


Ohio, has plac d on the market a new, improved 
irtificial lighting unit, called the “Commodore 
Luminaire,” which is an important new develop- 
ment in the open-bow] type of lighting unit 
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months of investigation, during which tests of 
lighting under actual schoolroom conditions were 
made. Comparative studies were made of foot- 
candles of light in a model classroom under old 
and new conditions. The amount of light neces- 
sary to illuminate a room was determined on the 
basis of (1) area to be illuminated, (2) intensity 
necessary on work, (3) system of lighting, (4) 
location of light sources, (5) contrast in different 
parts of interior, (6) color of ceiling, and (7) 
personal equation of user 

The “Commodore Luminaire” has a number of 
important advantages (1) absorbs greater 
amount of light, (2) has high reflection value, 
(3) combines low surface brightness with high 
lighting efficiency, and (4) offers wide range of 
equipment and a variety of wattages for different 
purposes 

The Wakefield Company has issued a thirteen- 
page technical bulletin, describing the new unit, 
which may be obtained by school officials and 
architects upon request 

Weber Costello Blackboard Data Specifica- 
tions. School-board offices are constantly in 
need of specific data on school equipment. To 
supply this need so far as blackboards are con- 
cerned, the Weber Costello Company, Chicago 
Heights, Ill., has recently published complete 
architectural specifications on (a) the area and 
location of blackboards, (b) sub-blackboard con- 
struction, (c) typical construction, (d) chalk 
rails, (e) chalk-rail and blackboard heights, (f) 
bulletin boards and rustproof joints for black- 
boards, (g) general specifications, and (h) char- 
acteristics of W-C blackboards 

Architects, as well as school authorities, can 
obtain these specification sheets without cost, by 


writing to the firm at Chicago He ghts, Ill 
Issue Fan Data. The National Asscciat’on of 
Fan Manufacturers has published a data sheet 


showing a standard method of designating dis- 
charge and radiation of centrifugal fans and ar- 
rangement of drive 


103 






upon request. 

New Simplified Standards for Floor Sweeps. 
The Bureau of Standards of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, has issued new 


simplified practice standards for floor sweeps, 
counter, window, and radiator brushes. The 
standards were prepared by a committee and 


comprise simplified lists of stock sizes and va- 
rieties of brushes, including length of blocks, 
length of handles, and number of holes. Copies 
are available. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA SUMMER 
SCHOOL FOR SCHOOL CUSTODIANS 
The extension division of the University of 

Minnesota has announced its summer school for 

engineers and custodians, to be held June 7 to 

11, in the University buildings in Minneapolis. 

The purpose of the summer school is (1) to give 

the custodian a better understanding of his job 

and of his relation to the community; (2) to 
analyze and present a selected group of topics in 

a summarized form, and to cover them in a week 

of intensified study and work; and (3) to dem- 

onstrate to the custodian not only how to do his 
work, but when and why. 

Custodians who attend will have the benefit 
of a complete staff of instructors, a_ selected 
course, a laboratory and demonstration school 
completely equipped, and will enjoy the advan- 
tages of the Minneapolis school system as a 
practical field of work for demonstration classes 
Information may be obtained by writing to Mr. 
Leslie C. Helm, principal of the school, Min- 
neapolis, Minn 


ANNOUNCE ANNUAL CUSTODIAN 

TRAINING SCHOOL, AMES, IOWA 

Arrangements have been completed for the 
Annual Custodian Training School, to be held 
in the Iowa State College, in Ames, from June 
22 to 25. Mr. L. W. Mahone, of the engineering 
extension service, lowa State College, will be in 
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School Cleanliness - 
An Object Lesson 


to the Community 


The modern school executive applies science to 
the business of cleaning—as in other educational 
activities. The safeguarding of health, the pro- 


tection of fine finishes, economy, pleasing 


HOUSE 
CLEANING 


For the safe cleaning of paint 
and enamel, floors, kitchen uten- 
sils, lavatory fixtures, and bright- 
ening metals, ‘‘Wyandotte De- 
tergent”’ is the cleanser unex- 
celled. It leaves no film—does 
not scratch. Odorless. Eco- 
nomical. 


DEODORIZING 
cd DISINFECTING 


THE WYANDOTTE GUARANTY 


KITCHEN 
CLEANING 


For washing dishes either by 
machine or by hand, our Service 
Representative recommends a 
cleaner suited to the water 
analysis. This assures satis- 
faction, economy, and conven- 
ience. 


atmosphere—such purposes suggest to the school 
authorities the application of Wyandotte cleanli- 
ness as a standard. 


LAUNDRY 


Fabrics washed the Wyandotte 
way are clean, of course—and 
they retain their natural soft- 
ness. They last longer, too. If 
the work is done by a commer- 
cial laundry, send it to a user of 
“Wyandotte.” 


Dissolve Wyandotte Steri-Chlor (a pure 
white powder) in water to make a germi- 


cidal solution of any desired strength. Safe 


and convenient. 


Practically odorless. 


Harmless to fabrics and metals. 


W yandotte,products are sold with the guar- 


anty of satisfaction—or a refund of your 


money. 


The J. B. Ford Company 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


A Wyandotte dealer and a Service Repre- 
sentative are in your vicinity, at your service 


without obligation. 








KEWANEE 


AMERICA’S FINEST SCHOOLS 
both Large and Small 


ARE HEATED WITH 


ith KEWANEE, 
. STEEL BOILERS 


: Burning every kind of fuel. ..Coal, Oil and Gas... Kewanee 





pi SIE ve 


: Boilers are heating 8,342 of America’s finest schools. For no 
So aeeeagnagey het fuel is ised their greet dependability and. well 
I Bod of the | matter what fuel is used their great dependability and we 


Hise and tyne to known economy make them outstanding for heating schools 
heat every school as well as all other fine buildings. 


KEWANEE BSILER CORPORATION 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 4 Eastern District Office: 37 West 39th St., New York City 
division American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 








